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Preface 


The vision which the educated public and even the non- 
orientalist historians possess of the ancient Indian religious 
history is on the whole quite reduced : Buddhism which has, 
from Asoka’s time to the Hephtalits’ invasions held a first 
place on the Indian cultural scene, enters a phase of decline 
after the death of Harsa and the journey of Hiouan-ts’ang. 
The Huns have dealt on monastic Buddhism a blow from 
which it will not recover. Everywhere the great Chinese 
pilgrim has only met with ruins and empty monasteries. 
The zeal of Harsa could give some revival to the Church. 
But after his death, the philosophical propaganda of Sankara 
and his followers gains to the Vedanta all a thinking elite 
and the glow of bhakti cults, particularly fit for exalting the 
religious sensibility of the popular masses, succeeds in 
draining the faithful to the sects of Hinduism. Only Bengal 
and Magadha, where the Palas protect the dharma of the 
Tathagata, Ceylon and Nepal (which already are no more 
India) gather still many Buddhists. Muslim invasions, by 
destroying the universities of Magadha and Bengal, deal the 
last blow on the community and the last faithful laybrothers, 
deprived from the support of the clergy, are absorbed by 
Hinduism. Buddhism, by the way, had deeply changed, if 
not degenerated, and through the intermediary of ‘Tantrism’” 
had, for along time already, bordered on Hinduism in its 
cult as in its mythology. The purity of discipline had unbent 
among the ecclesiastics and an abundant magic, touched by 
gloss, had replaced the austerity of the eightfold way or the 
sublime abnegation of the beings of bodhi. Simultaneously, 
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in the arts — literary or Plastic — the taste, the sensibility, the 
spirit of the piece of work, whether they were of a Buddhic 
or of a Hinduistic inspiration, have subtly changed. 

But nothing is simple and clear in history, in India less 
than anywhere else. There exists always a way of baffling the 
More subtile judgements. What does it matter? History is a 
Piece of art the structures of which and the masses of which 
only appear thanks to a certain schematism : a judicious 
Stylization is necessary to draw the movement of history; 
every author shades the shape to his own manner, by letting 


room for the inflexions of life, the whims of chance. A great 
Indianist declares : 


“Buddhism, stil] enriched by frequent donations till the 8th century, 
as the insoxj 


iptions tesitfy, is no more than an accident in Indian soil, 
from the next century” 2 


A subtile historian tries to disclose an evolution : 
“Harga is in India the last great Buddhist sovereign. Though material 

Blows’ and intellectual blossoming for which testifies the relation of 

wane t ts'ang, it is Undeniable that Buddhism was slowly going on the 

revival Toda “front of a Brahmanical, still Pacific but continuous, 

“Time for brutal persecution was going to start.'"3 
A it er 
which nPe raty Indian author introduces the restrictions 
Nearer surround the reality ; 


« 
in India an ext" €e0y that by 9th century Buddhism indéed ceased to be 
long period in ae Teligion, Perhaps it still went on existing for a 
school. But ag me isolated centres, as Nalanda, as a philosophical 
century, The & real popular religion, it vanished at the eve of 9th 
beginning of ae ement had in fact started much earlier, since from the 

idhism i crntury, Yuan Chwang had remarked the decline of 

'm many important centres,’*4 
1, is poi; 
mee ‘eulaut contribution concerning literature in Histoire 
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Finally a brilliant specialist of Buddhic studies, while 
deploring that historians neglect too often the last phase of 
the development of Buddhism in India, cannot help putting a 
judgment of value on what appears to him to be a 
degradation : 

“Most of the historians of Buddhism ignore deliberately this 
“annoying” aspect of the Indian tradition; but this omission does not go 
without any serious inconveniences.”> 


But finally were the old masters of Nalanda and Vikramasila 
simply thaumaturges or acrobats of the sexuality? Has 
Buddhism been so radically evicted, as one thinks it, from 
certain Indian provinces asin the Tamil country where 
Sivait sectarism not only persecuted Jainism but also went on 
fighting against Visnuism ? Does the charter of Sahet Mahet, 
written in 1128, under the reign of the Gahadavala king 
Govindacandra® not mention a Buddhist monk, Véagis- 
vararaksita, from the Cola country? Everything proves 
that Buddhism continued to live on intense scholastic, specula- 
tive and mystic activity upto the Turco-Afghan invasions 
of Aibek, and even then Buddhism was not so radically 
eliminated as one could believe it.? 

However many of the works bearing testimony on that 
glow have disappeared under their original form in the 
turmoil which fell upon India around 1200, the violence of 
which can be appreciated thanks to the relation made by the 
Tabaqat-i Nasiri of the taking of the “fort” of Bibar, after 
the recitation of two ocular vouchers : “Most of the inhabi- 
tants of that place were Brahmins and the totality of those 
Brahmins had shaven head. And all of them were killed.” 
When the vanguisher wanted to know what contained the 
numerous books of the library, he could not find anyone to 
explain it to him. One understands therefore that the so- 
called fort, which Muhammad-ibn-Bakhtyar has so easily 


5, Louis de LA VALLEE POUSSIN, Bouddhisme. Opinions sur 
Vhistoire de la dogmatique, p. 344, 

6. Ep. Ind,, XI, p. 25, e 

7. After a Corean inscription, an Indian monk named Dhyanabhadra 
heard, at the beginning of 14th c., a presentation of the 
Avatamsakasittra at Kajicipura (A, WALEY, New light on 
Buddhism in Mediaeval India, 4.¢.B., I, p. 363). 
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conquered, was only a college, what Buddhists call a vihdra8 
Thus vanished a great university, perhaps the one of 
Vikramasila, and this crime against civilization is today 
imputed to the eagerness of a temporal expansion of a 
spiritual doctrine. The historian must however remember a 
remark by Taranatha who softens this culpability : Indian 
garrisons had been installed inthe university of Odantapuri 
and Vikramasila, under the pretext of assuming their 
protection,9 
A great part of the original documents which would 
Permit us to know this Buddhism have disappeared because 
of such a destructive wrath. But they were preserved in 
translation, thanks to the admirable zeal of new converted 
ones who were the Tibetans and to the apostolic activity 
of their Indian masters. It isin the Tibetan canon, in the 
two Collections of the Bka’gyur and the Bstan-’gyur, that 
itis fitting to research information concerning late Indian 
Buddhism, Secondarily, the Tibetan historians furnish with 
Very precious but always suspected information. 
eee topic of this present historical study is precisely to 
au with the help of Tibetan sources, the prolific activity, 
ae last centuries preceeding the islamization, of the 
mrestie of an Indian province, which was the most 
its = eral centre of North-Western India. Due to 
neighbourhon Situation at a cross-point of Asia, aie 
Was determineg the great international sapere e a$mir 
the excha, Mote than any other one to participate to 
TBES between great civilizations. And it was isolated 
. ly the repercussions of the conflicts 
Indeed, ee the Asiatic continent. 
incognita, Tt rn Ndian Buddhism is not nowadays terra 
from it. This ee however unperfectly explored, very far 
drawn sometimes P° Survey of itinerary, similar to those 
half unknown ia SO unskilfully by the travellers crossing 
one has not hes} S, cross-checks more general fields, which 
esitate ceasionally to glide over, such as the 
* ees PR ASAIO Nain, II : Bibl-Ind., p. 273, quoted by 
9. T.N., 254, 
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Buddhic logic, called very probably wrongly “Tantrism”, the 
evangelization of Tibet and the elaboration of the Tibetan 
canon. For, there is no Kasmiri Buddhism presenting distinct 
characteristics, there are only but Kasmiri Buddhists in 
relationship with the other contemporary centres, in particular 
those of Magadba : numerous Kaésmiris taught at Vikramasila 
while Buddhists from other areas came and worked in Kasmir. 
Popular aspects of Buddhism, very remote from the teaching 
of the doctors, offer, on the other contrary, local, episodic, 
sometimes pictorial features, that the historian keen on 
evoking in its details, even the more common, the spirit and 
the environment of an epoch could not disregard. 

This work juxtaposes an inventary of the activity 
accomplished by monks or laics originating from Kaémir, 
formed in Kaémir or working in XaSmir, and on the other 
side the general considerations which this information require. 
The Ka§miri example, replaced in its surrounding, must 
therefore contribute to a better cognizance of the late Indian 
Buddhism. 
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1 
Preamble 


KaSmir plays a lofty role in the history of Buddhism. In 
crossing Ka§mir, during the course of the north-west Indian 
journey accomplished by the Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadin, 
would not Buddha himself have declared : “The kingdom of 
Kaémir is where it will be easiest to lead the religious life. For 
contemplation and meditation, will that be the best place”’?1 
Kalhana, who is not unaware of the preponderance of the 
Saighain KaSmic during an early epoch, brings very much 
confusion to the theme. It is quite probable that, following his 
habit, he has used concurrently very diverse sources, staying 
close to his informants to the extent of quoting them nearly 
word for word: some Buddhistic, and on the contrary, some 
violently hostile to the bhiksu that they seem part of an evil 
which the brahmin Candradeva finished.? 


‘1. According to the translation of PRZYLUSKI (Le nord-ouest de 
Y'Inde dans le Vinaya des Millasarvastivadin, J.A., Nov.-Dec. 1914). 
According to Léon FEER, this is how the Vinayaksudrakavastu ex- 
presses that prediction ;: ‘‘Bhagavat said : The land of Kaégmir is the 
best abode for the dhyana and samagra’”’ (L’introduction du boud- 
dhisme dans le Kashmir, J.A., Dec. 1865, pp. 486-487). 

2. R.T., I, 177-186. That explains how the sentiments of Kalhana 
towards Buddhism and Buddhists have been presented in styles so 
very diverse. A. Stein underlines the benevolence of Kalhana : “‘it is 
curious to note side by side with it (his close attachment to Saivism) 
the manifestly friendly attitude which Kalhana displays towards 
Buddhism throughout the whole of his Chronicle’ (A.S.R.Ts 
Vol. I, p. 8). Nevertheless, in some places, for instance in the above- 
quoted paragraph, Kalhana shows himself to be very severe towards 
the Buddhists, 


2 * Buddhists of Kasmir 

According to the legendary tradition, confirming and explain- 
ing the preponderance of that school of thought in KaSmir, 
moreover extended throughout the whole of north-west India, 
the Sarvastivada would have been introduced into KaSmir by 
Madhyantika, from the reign of Agoka. The editing of the 
Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadin is assured well after the time 
of Piyadassi and of the five hundred arhant come to establish 
themselves on the banks of the Vitasta. But there are good rea- 
Sons for thinking that the text originated from Kaémir? and his 
Chinese translations, like the venerable fragments rediscovered 
at Gilgit, furnish on occasion certain information about Kasmir 
that it would be wrong to neglect. The Mahavibhasa, the 
Great Exegesis, lost in Sanskrit but known through its Chinese 
translation, examines, alongside the opinion of masters from 
Gandhara and other provinces, that of the early master- 
teachers of Kagmir; according to La Vallée Poussin, it is “a 
compilation established by teachers in Kagmir”,4 although 
Preparation of it be traditionally attributed to a council of 
five hundred monks convened at Jalandhara, in the foothills 
of the Upper Punjab between the rivers Beas and Sutlej. 
Indeed, it could have been produced in the sarvastivadin 
environment of Kagmir a little after the time of Kaniska, 
Ber ‘aps in the third century of ourera. A summary of that 
Vibhaga, translated into Chinese in 383 by a Kasmiri named 
Samghabhadra, Tay be also the work of a monk of Kaémir, 


whose Sanskrit name is concealed in the Chinese transcrip- 
tion : Che-to-pan-ni § 

Having become the holy land of Buddhism, the high Hima- 
layan valley, in its twin, had to contribute to the “gift of the 
Law”. It did so with honour. Its geogtaphical situation, at 
the boundaries of India, of Persia, and of central Asia, was 
destining it to Playa great role in the spreading of Buddhism. 
We are very badly informed about the westward expansion of 


*s pa the opinion expressed by S. LEVI (J.4., Jan-Feb. 1915, 
P. 60), 


4. Louis de LA VALLEE POUSSIN, Dynasties et Histoire de I’ Inde..., 
P. 339. 


5. For all concerning relations between Kaémir and China we abridge 


P. DEMIEVILLE, Les Sources Chinoises, L’Inde Classique, tome II, 
pp. 398-437, 
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Buddhism toward the Persian provinces : it is not impossible 
that some Kaémiris may have participated in it and are to be 
found among the teachers of the Iranian adepts of the Buddha, 
persecuted at the end of the 3rd century, when Kartir was 
magupat.6 A long series of Kasmiri monks, who combined at 
the same time a high standard of learning, both linguistic and 
exegetic, with the audacity of explorers, contributed in any 
case to translating the teaching of the Buddha into the langua- 
ges of Central Asia and into Chinese. The most ancient 
translators, as far as one can extricate their origin from legend, 
were Sogdians, Yue-tche, Koutcheans and Parthians; Kasmir 
is the first Indian province to enter on the scene, from the time 
of the 4th century, not yet so much for furnishing translators 
as for contributing to their formation. 

When eight years of age, Kumiarajiva (344-413), son of an 
Indian monk and a Koutchean princess, arrived with his mother 
at Ki-Pin, which is without any possible doubt Kasmir. There 
he studied the Madhyama agama and Dhirga dgama witha 
master named Bandhudatta, before going again to Central 
Asia, to Kachgar, and then to Koutcha where he met the 
Kaémiri refugee Vimalaksa, who became his instructor. 
Vimalaksa is the first KaSmiri known to get as far as China : 
like his pupil he was taken there by Lou-kouang after the 
conquest of Koutcha. Thereafter the translations which 
Kumirajiva directed at Tch’ang-ngan, and still more the per- 
sonal comments sometimes therein mingled, contribute in an 
interesting manner toward acquainting us with the state of 
Buddhism in KaSmir in the 4th century : for it is his personal 
Buddhism, all impregnated yet with the teaching of his Kasmiri 
masters, that the Koutchean used to comment upon in front of 


his Chinese listeners. 


6. An inscription of Nags-i-Rustam mentions the persecution of ‘Jews, 
Buddhists, Brahmins, Nazareans, Christians, and Manicheans” 
Gg. DUCHESNE-GUILLEMIN, Ormazd et Ahriman, Paris, 1953, 
p. 137). It is necessary to add to that already long list the Mazdaism 
and various gnostic sects, in order to have an idea of the religious 
cosmopolitanism of Iran before Islam. That neighbourlines of beliefs 
so varied was favourable to speculative and mystic activity, which 
was not without influence on Buddhism, as seen, for example, in 
Sogdian Buddhism, 
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, ankin a piece of 

Buddhabhadra, who 5 emg Tch’ang-ngan, 
work comparable to that of cae ea came to Kasmir 
belonged to the same eeccujand he was instructed by a 
to complete his education. There @ time as a Chinese 
famous teacher, Buddhasena, at the sam Buddhasena was 
fee from erent named a enone for the his- 
interested in yoga—which is a Precious p' h disciplines and, 
torian: the Chinese were very fond of See, Nean che+hao, 
among the writings translated by the a lle the “great 
was already figuring the Mahanapanasmr ia ‘exhaling the 
sutra on the attention applied to inhaling. 7 attributed to 
breath”, also a fragment of a ata ‘according toa 
Samgharaksa, Native of Surastra, but ea be that as it 
Kasmiri legend would have lived in Gan * of Buddhasena, 
may, itwas in order to translate a ea “yen would have 
Precisely entitle Yogacarabhimi, that Tc o Buddhasena 
urged Buddhasena to accompany him to China. Kan-sou had 
did never return to India, but the monk ee me where 
the Courage to undertake again the journey to 3 
he died, inj the 

Another Kasmirj master of yoga, at the np Slee 
Sth Century, was Dharmabhiksu, who also attracte: Kaésmiris, 
i MIs ata time when numerous ee a, while 
less famous, Were making their way! ‘towatds: Cl a "what 
tne Chinese were coming to Kaémir, to pais ci 
they were Salling the dhyana, that. is to Bele eae being 
form of Yopa, Purified and spiritualised, es 

i i a ilection. 
i cane 

3 Movements — d were having 

threw into 'Sorder the Eurasian world an 
Tepercussions ce) 


in the 
N India at the end of that century and in 
first half Of the 6 


F pie 

th, did not interrupt those ee 
relations, but “Smir in particular suffered from that a 
ae Nae tt ism was sorely tried. The history 
depradations of wy: 


ihirakula is related differently by oe 
by Song-yun and by iouan-ts'ang. The Hephtalite ob mn 
oh sacrilege !~to break the begging bowl of the Mehaa 7 
was being Preserve Piously in a convent near . 


7. Paul DEMIEVILLE, ibid., p, 401, 
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it required nothing less than a prophecy to reassure the 
Buddhists that the “holy sebile”, as S. Lévi8 calls it, would 
reconstitute itself. According to Hiouan-ts’ang, Mihirakula, 
having lost all, was welcomed by the king of Kasmir, but the 
cruel Hephtalite assassinated his host, then attacked Gandhara 
where he destroyed all the convents. Kalhana does not men- 
tion the persecutions of Mihirakula against the Buddhists : 
with equal crualty he used to pursue everybody with maltreat- 
ments : moreover, it is certain that he more willingly attacked 
the “shaven heads”. That is indeed what Sylvain Lévi 
supposes. In reporting a passage from Kalhana—certain 
people “‘held him for a generous donor who rebought his 
faults by granting concessions of Jand to the brahmins”’,— 
that author comments: ‘In other words, the brahmins of 
Kaémir were quite disposed to pardon him the evil he had 
done to the Buddhists.’”® 

The ruins that Hiouan-ts’ang describes with so much 
sadness confirm that destruction was recent. From this, one 
can only think that the period of grandeur of Kasmiri Buddhism 
was drawing to a close. Moreover, historians of Buddhism 
have believed themselves to have found proof of an early 
degeneration of Buddhism in Kasmir. In particular they have 
again brought up the mention in the work of Kalhana, of 
married monks and property owners : “Kasmir had its married 
Bhiksus long before Kalhana’s time’”,1° Aurel Stein tells us, 
La Vallée Poussin has not allowed himself to leave that datum 
without exploiting it. He alludes to it twice : in his Histoire 
de [’Inde depuis Kanishka jusqu’aux invasions musulmanes 
(“married bonzes in the time of Kalhana’’), and in a manner 
still more categorical in Bouddhisme. Opinions sur Phistoire 
de la dogmatique : “A day is coming (he writes on page 341) 
when, in certain provinces, even the notion of monastic life is 
disappearing : Kaémiri convents sheltered, the Nepalese con- 
vents shelter bonze, bonzes and petty friars.’” The description is 
doubtless applicable to modern Nepal. It is assuredly exag- 
gerated as referring to Kasmirin the 12th century. Here is 


8. L'Inde civilisatrice, Paris, 1932, in-16, 268 p., p. 202. 
9. Ibid. p. 205. 
10. A.S.R.T., Vol. I, introduction, P. 9. 
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exactly the information of Kalhana: the queen Yikadevi, 
‘ese cite wives of Meghavahana, had a magnificent vihara 
constructed at Nadavana. “In one part she placed the religious 
whose conduct was Conforming to the rules, and in the other 
those who, Possessing wives, children, cattle and goods, were 
meriting the reproof in quality of heads of family’’.11 Aurel 
Stein, commenting on this passage also approximates that 
degeneration with what is happening in Nepal quotes a 
passage from Hodgson, communicated to him by Alfred 
Foucher, the Very same source from which La Vallée Poussin 
draws his reference to Nepal. In fact, the indication of 
Kalhana Tefers toan ancient era impossible to specify but 
definitely before the Middle Ages. It is precisely at that epoch 
ae would have been reformed, thanks to the action 
Xing and of his wives, in particular the pious Amrta- 
ee It certainly seems abusive to use, in order to prove 
rece Kasmiri Buddhism in the Middle Ages, informa- 
flowering Guar # period which precedes the magnificent 
One dll aemuada on the banks of the Vitasta (Jhelum). 
aie lee able to go further and turn back the 
scandalous a Kalk tendency in morals was” appearing so 
Rot become cur alana, it is because during his time it had 
What cout irate It would be necessary also to ask oneself 
if it was in a eee the Significance of such a mode of life, 
not impossible. ing practised by certain religious—which is 
Behavi 


our . 
have Only to ee to the normal, and even scandalous, is (we will 
dence in re} at it at too many occas 


ation ions) a way of affirming indepen- 
itself in Cognition to the society contingent to that which has installed 
thasatya, that af the reality of the “supreme sense” of the Paramdr- 
Possible for it to Se of universal vacuity. At all times it has been 


bad monks, who ne Samddhirdjasitra was already taking to itself 


them by sophisms raat Tom arresting the course of their vices, affirmed 
during his course at te or less sincere (passage studied by J. Filliozat 
Budhistie sources j © Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris), In the 

© Used, Kalhana was able to come across such cases, 


quoted precisely as xa: 
H ‘Mple; i a 
corruption of the whole a oe eae 


11, R.7., I, 12. 
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Even if one abstains from interpreting in an abusive 
manner that passage from the Rdjatarangini, it is necessary 
to recognize that indications furnished by Indian sources are 
meagre, and hardly permit of regarding with suspicion any 
survey of Buddhistic learning in KaSmir during the centuries 
which precede the musulman conquest. However, in that 
India of the north-west, invaded by the mileccha, Kasmir 
remains a pure conservatory of Sanskrit culture, where even 
women understand Sanskrit,!2 whereto one comes from 
distant Bengal to terminate one’s studies,13 where a jurist 
like Medhatithi, a story-teller like Somadeva, a busy-body, of 
talent, if not of genius, such as Ksemendra, a chronicler such 
as Kalhana, published works of spirit so diverse; where, 
finally, under the impulsion of thinkers as subtle and as 
penetrating as an Utpaladeva and an Abhinavagupta, develops 
a philosophic and mystic Sivaism perfectly original yet respect- 
ful toward agamic orthodoxy. The fecundity of Buddhism, 
is it then diminishing in that citadel of the Sarvastivada at 
an hour when ruin is menacing the old monasteries rich with 
so many souvenirs ? One would be inclined to believe as, if 
one were holding strictly to the text of the Rdjatararigini which 
is not, itis true, a work of history in the sense in which we 
understand it: the magnificent fiowering Sivaite thought is 
not mentioned therein anymore than Buddhism.14 In his 
Histoire du Bouddhisme indien, Kern points out the principal 
Buddhistic foundations, and the only conclusion he can offer 
is that : “pagan kings were often giving proofs of goodwill 
and were not forgetting the spiritual affairs of their Buddhist 
subjects.”15 He does not name a single one of the pandits, 


12. BILHANA, Vikramankacarita, XVII, 6: 


yatra strivdm api kim aparam 
Jjanmabhdsavad eva, 

pratyavasam vilasati vacah, 
samskrtam prakrtam ca, 


13, KSEMENDRA, Desgopadeéa, VI. 

14, Only one verse alludes to it: ‘‘At the time of Avantivarman, the 
illustrious Bhaja Kallata and other siddha descended on earth for 
the good of the people (R.7., V, 66), 

15. Op. cit., Vol. U, p. 476. 
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monks or laymen, whose learning was the grandeur of Ka$mir 
Buddhism in the Middle Ages. 
‘ On the contrary, the catalogues of the Tibetan canon 
frequently mention Kasmiri authors or translators belonging 
to the period occupying us. Several times, there is likewise 
mention of the Kasmir in Tarandtha and many more again in 
other Tibetan texts, in particular in the Blue Annals : we have 
there a mine which has been exploited since the end of the 
19th century, in particular by Sarat Candra Das. A little, 
later at the commencement of the century, Satis Candra Vidya- 
bhisana, in his book The Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, 
is the first to insist on the importance of KaSmir for Buddhistic 
Studies, an importance equal, according to him, to that of 
the Magadha, Giuseppe Tucci, in his turn, was declaring in 
1933 ; “Moreover, Kaémir was then (around the year one 
thousand), one of the places where Buddhism profoundly 
Prospered not as a State religion but as a homeland of ones 
of the greatest doctors an 


bzaii po, p, 38), d exegets of that epoch” (Rin cen 


CONSIDERA TIONS OF METHOD 


a cece? ae book offers a synthesis almost perfect for 
that of Bir Gacy but of short duration. On the contrary, 
over all the hy andra Vidyabhisana, in reference to logic, skims 
but it contains * Kasmiri Buddhism in the Middle Ages, 
the picture it €Irors that it would be fruitless to emphasise 4 
takes into se, Presents was quite remarkable inits day, if one 
disposal, Bure the limited documentation at the author’s 
that it is to idyabhisana relied too much on his sources, 
why, in mate above all on Taranatha, and this is the Teason 
Teferences : this” he did not deem it useful to furnish 
affirmations 1tis impossible for the reader to verify some 
account, sin rrect, but which cannot be taken into 
tder on errors.16 


istory 


ce they bo 


16. Let us cite a 
Sila, *« 

z TY of Jinamitra, Sarvajiadeva and Tilopa, was 
When Mahipala was reigning in Bengal”, 

1 Would lead one to believe in the existence 
But no light granted us on the process which 


(Contd.) 
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Now, the Tibetan sources (even a summary examination 
reveals it very quickly) are subject to caution; their informa- 
tion, sometimes contradictory, always fragmentary, calls fora 
twofold task of criticism and synthesis. The few indications 
furnished on writings, their authors and the translators in 
colophony and in the title of Tibetan translations are, a priori, 
more worthy of confidence : the odds are strong that, in the 
majority of cases, they are of the same date as the translations, 
although successive editors have been able to add certain 
precisions more or less desirable. 

Very simple in principle, very much more delicate in appli- 
cation, the method used consists then in packing out, in the cata- 
logues of the Tibetan canon, all mentions of KaSmir, of work 
carried out in KaSmir, of Kagmiri personalities; then to set up, 
with the help of the same catalogues, an inventory of the work 
accomplished by those Kasmiris. And already certain ambiguity 
presents itself : for if the mention of “Kagmir origin” is clear, 
that (much more frequent) of “from Kaémir”’ lets hang a 
certain perplexity : does it involve a learned scholar, Kasmiri 
by origin who, if he established himself elsewhere, would hardly 
interest the history of Kaémiri Buddhism, indeed, or a monk 
belonging to a Kasmiri monastery, or again of a stranger 
residing in Kasmir ? Because, basically, whether Sarvajfia- 
mitral? be, as is pretended, the son ofa king of Kasmir, 
carried off in infancy by a vulture, matters little to us: what 
is of importance to us is that he lived and taught in Kasmir; 
more precisely, Kalhana tells us, at the Kayyavihara : that he 
was then bestowing on the cultural movement of his time, on 
the banks of the Vitastd, the farment of his thought and of 
knowledge he had in part received elsewhere, 

The task would be easy, if identification of authors and 
translators does not pose such delicate problems : often it is 
most difficult to recognise one same author under the different 


permitted arrival at that precise data. Danagila, Jinamitra and Sar- 
vajfiadeva belong to the end of the 8th and to the start of the 9th 
century (cf. Chap. III). Tilopa was the teacher of Naropa (end of 
10th and first half.of 11th century) (ef. Chap. 1V). The reign of 
Mahipala began about 988 (cf. below, panel IL). 

17. See below, p. 74. 
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names he received and to distinguish various personages, 
bearing the same name, Nevertheless, these difficulties should 
not astonish us: for example, there exist, in the history of 
Catholicism, several saints Francis, not always distinguished 
from each other by Precising Xavier or Régis, of Assisi, of Sales 
or of Paule: moreover, one is not compelled to know that the 
naming of Poberello, of “apostle of Viverais” or of “apostle 
of the Indies’ designates one of them. Similarly, in the 


history of Buddhism, surely there existed several Nagarjuna, 
and the one wi 


ho lived at Sadarhadvana, on the site of the 
Present village of Harvan to north-west of the Shalimar gar- 
dens, was Perhaps not the celebrated philosopher madhyamika; 
two Danafila lived in the Middle Ages, one at the beginning of 
ie Sth century, the other about four centuries later. In this 
Way, It is necessary always to beware of being too suspicious : 
there does not seem room to distinguish artificially two Rin- 
cheat bzan-po and two Sakya blo-gros, with the sole purpose of 
Segregating the collaborators of Janardana.18 
caugne other hand, the names of Indian authors and 
Present themselves at each instant in Tibetan 
sometimes ates amputated of certain of their parts and 
words Gin The suffixes at the end of composite 
Pethaps the a “mitra; -vajra) have evidently a value on which 
but they are 'sciplinary texts would be able to enlighten us, 
of the oth aoren Overlooked,19 Kanakavarman, a Kasmiri 
year 1299 ae and Kanakasri, a Nepali of around the 
us (p. 235) th both spelt simply Kanaka. Tarandatha informs 
a lay enn under the name of Prajfiakara are designated 
Prajiiakaramatj ies faithful, Prajidkaragupta, and a monk, 
and therefrom '» but only scholars are aware of that difference, 
rey Tesults much confusion. These abbreviations 
' Ovte, oe a Tanjur of Marcelle LALOU, pp. 211 and 213. More- 
prince Sahi of a understand how a work, offering good wishes to a 
translated in cake half of the 10th century, would have net 
Khri-sron Ide’-bean, century : Janardana is not a contemporary o! 
ere be s the ritual discribed by the Hevajrasekaprakriya, 
commencing wie the initiation 4 attributes to the disciple a name 
s ; ¢ Sri and ending with -vajra : Om vajrasattvam 
pam ablisitcami vay namavhisekatah he Sri-amukavajra iti nama 
4.A., Tuly-Sept. 1934, p. 25). 


19. 
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are so much more regrettable, as the name of the disciple 
often encloses an element of the name of the master-teacher. 
Master and disciple having hold during the same epoch and 
in the same milieu, it sometimes becomes very difficult to 
distinguish them. Likewise, among so many works, minor it 
is true, attributed to Guhyaprajfia, Prajfidgupta, Prajiarak- 
sita, Jidnaguhya—names which appear occasionally under 
such forms as Prajiia, Gupta or Guptapa29—it is nearly impos- 
sible to determine with certainty those that have been written 
by the red Acarya.2 

One single individual disguises himself sometimes under 
names slightly different ; even when it concerns adepts of the 
Mantrayana, under names of initiation or surnames where 
nothing more exists—neither their secular appellation nor the 
name they received at ordination: Tailikapada (Tillopa), for 
Prajiagupta, and Nadapada (Naropa) for Yagobhadra, etc. 
Taranatha cites the case of a layman, named Punyasri, who 
was ordained under the name of Punydkaragupta, and who 
was known elsewhere by the name of Mahavajrasana!?2 

Happily, in this work of identification one is aided by 
various components. It is convenient at the beginning to set 
apart the object of the reasearch to which authors and 
translators devote themselves : the community of preoccupa- 
tions furnishes an index not to be neglected but sometimes 
deceptive. In transmissions of treatises on logic one meets 
two Dharmakirti, the famous author of the Pramdanavarttika- 
ka@rika and one of his distant disciples. In fact it is normal 
to adopt the name of a predecessor who was illustrious in 
the sphere of scholarship in which one is interested, unless— 
which often happens—one be considered a reincarnation of 
an ancient master. It is known that the tome fia of the 
Mdo-’grel encloses a Samcayagathapaijika of the dcarya 


20. Let us note once for all that we spell the suffix -pd, which is found at 
the end of the average Indian name of numerous master-teachers 
with a (Sanskrit-pada), in order to avoid confusion with the Tibetan 
-pa of Marpa, Mi-la ras-pa, etc. 

21. See below p. 172 and n. 50. 

22. See below the case of Padmasambhava, p. 108 and above all that of 
Naropa, p. 178. 
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work, the Abhisamaydlamkaravrtti, the author of which is 
again a Buddhasrijfidna, adorned this time with pompous 
titles : Sri dharmasyamin bodhisattva paramapandita sarvabhii- 
taguru mahdpandita. No hesitation is possible about the 
Personality of that writer who collaborated in translation of 
his work with the lo-ca-ba Byams-pa’i dpal. It refers to the 
great Buddhasrijiiana who lived at the end of the 12th century 
and at the beginning of the 13th: it is therefore fitting to 
admit existence of two authors bearing the same name and 
both interesting themselves in the Prajhtdparamita of 8,000 
Stanzas, joint interest perhaps explaining joint POssession of 
name. If the information in the catalogues be exact, the 
first of those writings dates from around the year 800, the 
Second from about 1200. But, in such a delicate Case it is also 
necessary to think that anerror could have been committed 
and, for example, that the Abhisamayalamkaravrtti, written 
by the first Buddhastijnana, could have been translated by 
the Second, nearly four centuries later. 
he qualifications and titles attributed to the most eminent 
Master-teachers in Seneral do not carry exactitude, save 
certain °Xeeptions : when a Jinamitra and a Jinabhadra 
intone Precise as Aryamilasarvasti vadavinayadharaka- 
cerns the ee 4 one can Scarcely ask oneself if it indeed con- 
me Personage But sometimes, instead of adding 
Hes via titles are substituted, Now, a designation 
doe ea ie (@ranyakal or bsod-sitoms-pa (paindapatika) 
Several anthontt to identify a personage without ambiguity. 
are named Kha-che pan-chen (Mahakagmira 
Bi a. Steat pandit of Kasmir”, including Subhiatiéri- 
for the Tipe hata, Furthermore, the same remark goes 
Rin-chen tesa. ere are two Jo-chen, great translators”, 
5 HPO and Blo-Idan Ses-rab, and two Jo-chwi, “little 
translators”, Legs- tab, and Grags-’byor Ses-rab, and 
4 Much confusion, particularly dangerous 
in the course of Tesearch, for initial mistrust entrains succes- 
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Biographical data furnished on the epoch, province or 
monastery of a writer or of a translator are often decisive. But 
the most valuable pointers concerns the translators, since this 
time it is not an isolated personage that one finds again, 
but a team : in the majority of cases, the Tibetan translations 
have been done by anIndian teacher and a Tibetan trans- 
lator or, as Tibetans say, by a pandita and a lo-cd-ba. It 
is very little probable that two homonymous Indian pandita 
would have collaborated with two Jo-cd-ba equally name- 
sakes. 

This long work of analysis is followed by a synthesis which 
is, firstly, regroupment and classification of data collected. 
In this way certain personalities commence to stand out in 
relief, for a piece of literacy work describes an individual 
better than a name or a short biographical notice. Chro- 
nological placing of translators is obtained step by step 
by establishing “families” of contemporaries: the pandita 
who have worked jointly with one particular fo-ca-ba are 
in fact contemporaries-persons whose periods of activity 
partially overlap. In such conditions, two contemporaries 
can belong to different gencrations, and two contemporaries 
ofa third person are not necessarily themselves contempo- 
raneous. In Tibet, the most important /o-cd-ba are famous 
and their biography relatively wellknown : in particular, the 
period in which they lived is inscribed in the chronology of 
Tibetan history. In a case where the lo-cd-ba who have helped 
to date a pandita are themselves persons unknown, one can 
try to find out whether they collaborated with other Indian 
masters, of date fixed with sufficient precision : thus, a Kas- 
miri collaborator of a /o-cd-ba disciple of the great reformer 
Atiga, come to Tibet from the Magadha in 1042, belongs 
approximately to the second half of I\th century. In general, 
certain crosschecks will result in confirming and sometimes 
specifying the first indication. © 

The period of authors who did Not collaborate in the Tibetan 
version of their work is sometimes more difficult to perceive. 
The translation date furnishes only a terminus ante quem, 
but, although filiations between master and disciple sometimes 
bring some supplementary information, it must be taken into 
account : authors remain less wellknown than the translators 
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of their work. Chronological placement. of the great com- 
mentators of Dharmakirti, the Prajfidkaragupta, Yamari, 
Saikarananda—remains an enigma despite dates proposed by 
Stcherbatsky,23 which dates, moreover, one does not know 
much about the groundwork. It was indeed necessary, in the 
chronological exposition, to resolve to opt for a hypothesis 
different from that of Stcherbatsky, but there is no question 
of disguising its fragility. 

That first job one: 
to the roll of the 
biographical data o: 
This time informati 
material is Prepar 

hi 


€ terminated, only then does one resort 
Tibetan chronicles, therein to Tesearch 
nthe Kasmiri teachers thus inventoried. 
ion from all sources is welcome since certain 
€d for their criticism. Now it goes without 
Saying that this distinction of two faces, imposed by the 
method, Corresponds more toa state of mind than to two 
Separate 


Stages of development of research. In fact, goings 
and comj 


Pgs and frequent confrontations impose themselves, 
but Preference jg always accorded to the indications which 
translations from Indi 


an texts furnish and which Tibetan 
chroniclers Were already using as sources, as we ourselves 
are doing, 


Wes SS many obscurities, many uncer- 
| ‘ainties Temain : we have decided to emphasise them, instead 
oF trying to gj 


simple cons. oui. Our ignorance by assertions founded on 
| have no, ectute: It is thus that some rare Kagmiri Buddhists 
olassiat been able to find placement in the chronological 
them cae * tt has been necessary to resign oneself to naming 
Above ane .,, ‘lphabetical list presented in the appendix. 
E Ove all, While We are relatively well informed about the 
| See “ontacts were existing between India and Tibet, 
We remain ignor, 


| dus} ant about the activity of Indian Buddhists 
| TIS those 80 of 140 years that the persecution in Tibet 
lasted, between 841, 


« T 901 and the commencement of the 

cond Propagation of the Doctrine” toward 980. We have 
there a Problem Which we admit not to have known how to 
Tesolve and which is linked to that of the Tibetan chronology : 
for the gravity of that gap depends on the duration of the 
eclipse of Buddhism in Tibet, that is to say, from the epoch 
23. See below, p. 124, 
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(middle of the 9th century or commencement of the 10th) 
upto which were able to work the numerous translators who, 
at the time of the “‘first propagation of the Doctrine’’, accom- 
plished so vast a task. 


THE SOURCES 


Indications supplied by colophons of Tibetan translations 
about authors of ancient texts and their translators have been 
carefully collected by the editors of the catalogues of the 
Tibetan canon. The Catalogue du fonds tibetain de la Biblio- 
theque Nationale de Paris undertaken by P. Cordier (dstan- 
*gyur of Pekin), continued by Marcelle Lalou (Index of the 
bstan-gyur and Catalogue of the Mdo-man) remains the easiest 
to consult and also the most detailed. Unfortunately, it is 
incomplete, as the first volume, which should describe analyti- 
cally the bka’~’gyur (edition of Narthang) was never published. 
For that part of the canon one has therefore had recourse to 
the catalogues of H. Beck, of L. Feer, of the Otani Daigaku 
and, above all, of the Tohoku Imperial University. 

‘As to the writings of the Tibetan historians, they are of 
very unequal value. Certain, and these are the most recent, 
would furnish only an insignificant amount of documentation, 
scarcely important, and it is hardly to be regretted that they 
have not been translated into European language.24 The Dpag- 
bsam Ijon-bzan, written by Sum-pa mkhan-po ye’-ses dpal’ byor 
under the 5th Dalai-lama (in 1748), easy to consult thanks to 
the analytical index, which accompanies the edition of S.C. Das, 


24, The Ba’i-du-rya dkar-po of SANS-RGYA RYA-MCHO, regent of 
the 5th Dalai-lama, written in 1687, whence Sandor CSOMA de 
KOROS extracted in 1836 the chronological table attached to his 
Tibetan Grammar, completes on certain points the antique chroni- 

cles, but his style, copied from the Kavya, presents difficulties that a 

tibetanist as distinguished as H. Hoffmann does not hesitate to 

qualify as insurmountable. 

The Chos-’byun bstan-pa’i-padma rgyas-pa’i itin-byed, composed 
during the 16th century by PAD-MA DKAR-PO, judging it from the 
extract published by G. Tucci in his book concerning Rin-chen 
bzat-po, furnishes data abundant but mingled with clumsy errors 
(Jinamitra and Stlendrabodhi contemporaries of Rin-chen bzait-po). 
We have not been able to use it, and references to that work are 
borrowed from G. Tucci (op. cit., p. 52). 
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permitted P. Cordier a certain number of identifications,?5 but 
it is important to check his indications carefully by means of 
other sources. In no case would one be able to put forward an 
averment of Sum-pa mkhan-po as a decisive argument. 

The Annals of Ladakh were likely to be of interest, espe- 
cially in nearby Kaémir. Luciano Petech has shown that, in 
spite of their recent publication, they are not unworthy of 
trust : for the antique periods they agree with the Chos-byun of 
Bu-ston, and are Supported by the same documents as were 
used by the most venerable of the historians of Tibetan 
Buddhism.26 
The most valuable sources are also the most ancient. 
Nearer to the events they relate, they merit more confidence. 
Legend increases with the centuries and errors accumulate, 
But, very fortunately, Tibetan Buddhism has had two remark- 


able historians, both belonging to the sect of the Sa-skya-pa 
and to the spiritual 


Hie Posterity of the great pandit of Kasmir, 
Sakyasribhadra : Bu-ston rif-po-che, who in 1322 put the 
finishing touches to his History of Buddhism and the lo-cd-ba of 
Gos, Gzon 


“nu dpal, author of the Blue Annals finished in 1478. 
Those tw 


English b © essential works have both _been translated into 
Roerich ae masters of Tibetan studies, Obermiller and 
Pat ae e first furnishes a frame, chronologically reliable 
sometimes y meagre; | the second a work of Profuse tichness, 
precisa tan little intricate; it swarms with information 
sometimes to Scattered, and it is necessary to Tegroup and 

interpret. Understanding is rendered difficult by 


25. tee Teason that we only know through the P.S.I.Z, 
aeane vente Of Tillopa and of Prajaabhadra and that of Naropa 
ROwitRe adra. It is to be understood, from this simple example 
ss Poverty of our information can render precious a work 

lowever Uncertain, 

me ee ie chronicles of Ladakh, Calcutta, 1939, 
ied tis Of the Chos-’byun of BU-STON has not been trans- 

. IS indeed Certain that it supplied on numerous points data 

new and Precious Confirmations, But it certainly is not likely to 
contradict what one Otherwise knows about some points of minimum 
interest, as known py Tibetan historians. The Red Annals of KUN- 

DGA RDO-RIE (Deb-they dmar-po), which date from 1346 accessible 

today in the Tibetan text, have not yet been made the object of a 

translation. 
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allusions to facts well known to the author and in the ecclesi- 
astical milieu to which he was addressing himself, but of which 
we only acquire always partial knowledge and that very slowly 
and thanks to long frequentation. Unfortunately, even with 
Bu-ston and Gzon-nu dpal, contributors of sources frag- 
mentary and of diverse value that they need to interpret to 
compare and to reassemble, errors are not rare. With them an 
authentic critical spirit of historian is not incompatible with 
the most naive credulity and on the whole, one can fall into 
agreement with Erich Frauwallner, when he qualifies the Tibe- 
tan tradition as “‘so late and so corrupted’’.28 

Rut it is above all Taranatha in whom it would be impor- 
tant to be able to put one’s trust. Now, that great historian 
of the commencement of the 17th century2? is both the best 
and the worst of informants. One cannot recapitulate all 
that the history of Buddhism owes to him : but he is also res- 
ponsible for many errors, in particular for those of S.C. 
Vidyabhisana. The mine of precious stone or Book of the seven 
revelations with The story of the 84 magicians®® supplies the 
best part we possess on the mysterious origins of Buddhistic 
“Tantrism”; and above all, his Rgya-gar chos-~’byun is the only 
systematic history of Indian Buddhism of which the buddho- 
logists have been able to dispose : already exploited by 
Wassilieff, even before he had published the Russian trans- 
lation,8! that work, since the issuing in 1869 of the German 
translation of Schiefner, has been used abundantly by all 
research workers.32 Why a priori, doubt Taranatha? Did he not 
have at his disposal texts inaccessible today, while admitting 


28. Erich FRAUWALLNER, On the date of the buddhist master of the 
Jaw Vasubandhu, Rome, Serie Orientale, 1951, p. 64. 

29. He was writing in 1608. 

30. From the Mahaguru Abhayadattasri of Camparna’’. 

31. The Russian translation of the Chos-’byun of TARANATHA dates 
from 1866. 

32. Since the first edition of this book an English version of the Rgya- 
gar chos-’byun : Taranatha's History of Buddhism in India has been 
published by Lama Chimpa and Alaka Chattopadhyaya, Simla, 1970, 
in-8, XVI-472-XXIII p., which contains an exhaustive note about 
the master-teachers quoted by Taranatha with lists of their writings 
as they appear from the Bstan-'gyur, 
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that they may continue to exist in some Tibetan library 283 
Absence of another informant who would be able to contra- 
dict, his natural authority, all urge one to consider that 
Tibetan historian asa reliable authority. It is indeed temp- 
ting to accept his affirmations as irrefutable arguments. He 
inspires confidence : he is endowed with a critical faculty quite 
developed; he makes use of his sources, comparing them as do 
modern historians, and sometimes he is even less indulgent 
than they towards his colleagues ! In order to understand 
better the man and his method, it would be necessary to study 
the style and pace of some of his arguments, independently of 
their content : “Certain say that Sakya-blo was the student of 
Devendrabuddhi, and that he composed a commentary, which 
itis impossible to admit. There are differing rumours which 
do not concur with the chronology; for example, certain 
Pretend that Yamari has been a personal student of Dharma- 
Kirti; others that the author of the Pramdnavarttikdlankara was 
tis Personal Pupil; others again affirm that he received initia- 
ns | near a corpse, et-. Indeed more, it is said that Dharma- 
ay beaten the victory drum seventeen times, although it 
aa ardly be in confirmity with the vows of adepts of the 
Sane Tee beat the drum of victory; or that a nirgrantha 
aving ae Presented himself armed with a lance and after 
wens ened that the vanquished be killed with that lance, 
he ae begun the controversy; but that he would have 
ont pabered by Devendrabuddhi had not Dharmakirti 
ther ai ee the controversy; the simple supposition that 
aid ae ntha had wished to conquer his adversary with the 
in aba 4 method which was contradictory to his own system, 
rejected ee itis a tale ignored completely by savants, 
5 Y writers of historical works, and the inventor of 
which had 


a Rot all his wits’’.34 Furthermore, the reasoning is 
sumed with reat concision, 


but the conclusion is not less 


33. ree example, the Buddhapurdana and “Harmony of History” (?) 
hv #2) of Indradatia (Dbai-po byin) (TN. 281), and for the 
history of Buddhism in “the South” (Daksinapatha) (2) and in the 
Koki", the “Garland of Flowers” (Me-tog ’bhreti-pa) of the Brah- 
min Manomati (T.N., 265), Taranatha refers also to Bhayjaghati, to 
Ksemendrabhadra (T.N,, 42) and, very certainly, to his guru pandita. 

34. T.N., pp. 187-188, 
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energetic: “Those who admit that Bhavya, Avalokitavrata, 
Buddhajfianapada, Jfdnagarbha, Santiraksita, are attainers of 
Madhyamika and of the Svatantrika, without taking account of 
the commentary of the Mddhyamakdlanka@ra of Santiraksita 
composed by Simhabhadra, and called the Astasahasrikavrtti, 
and who without recalling that Buddhajiidna is a student of 
Simhabhadra, make of Jndnagarbha a pupil of Buddhajiiana, 
prove by that only their foolishness.”’85 

These extracts, proving that Taranatha is working like 
ourselves, on varied sources, more or less trust-worthy and 
fragmentary, that like a good historian he is striving to reach 
a synthesis, despite gaps or, on the contrary, despite the 
superabundance of his information, all incite us to prudence; 
for Taranatha is closer to his sources than we are, but he is 
already working on suspect document, legend is mixed with 
history, where facts have sometimes been deformed for require- 
ments of quarrels between schools of thought or of competition 
between monasteries, The task of the historian, references and 
discussions, that we perhaps exhibit too complacently, he more 
often disguises : he wishes to offer a continuous history of the 
development of Buddhism, without presenting, as would doa 
modern historian, his justifications, or forcing himself to consi- 
der the probability of his affirmation. His critical judgment 
was falling into default, because he considered —this is at least 
quite probable—certain authorities as infallible, exactly in the 
same way as certain modern authors have placed absolute 
confidence in Taranatha. He has then happened to commit 
errors and some mistakes with serious consequences precisely 
because they compromise the exactitude of the continuous 
chronological development they endeavour to present.36 


35. T.N., pp. 204-205. 
36. For example, one knows that Sarvajia (-mitra or -deva) and 


Danagila (the ancient, since another monk of the same name 
lived around 1200) ate contemporaries of Ral-pa-can, the Khri-ral 
of Taranatha, who reigned in the 9th century, very probably 
during the first half, from about 820 to 840; Taranatha cites 
them correctly under the rule of the Pala king contemporary, 
according to him, of Khri-ral, Mahipala (p. 226). Unhappily, at 
the time of Ral-pa-can was reigning Dharmapala, who seized 

(Contd.) 
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Let us add that Taranatha was knowing himself to be badly 
informed in the sphere occupying us : he is sewing the whole 
of Indian Buddhism in distorting Perspective; of this he is 
aware and about this he takes care to warn his readers. He 
limits himself to describing the history of the Law in the Apa- 
rantaka : “On the appearance of the Law in Kaégmir, in 
Oddiyana, in the Tukhara country, in Koki and the various 
little islands (dvipa), I have not been able to write, because I 
was not able to have detailed sources at my disposal, nor even 
oral information”’.37 

Itis prudent then to build nothing on datum so long as it 

is not confirmed by an independent authority, and irrespective 

of what may be the antiquity and prestige of its author. As to 


Pointers presenting only a satisfying character of plausibility, it 
is fitting to Propose them as hypotheses, sifting from them all 
Necessary restrictions and forcing oneself to appreciate in each 
case their probability, 

It is important not to neglect sources of a completely dif- 
ferent order, not philological : archaeological and artistic 
authorities; by no means to study them here from the angle of 
Lonographical convention, (that is definitely not our purpose) 
mee examination of a work can yield information about 
om €s to which it was submitted, that is to say, about 

‘acts between Cultural zones : the presence in western Tibet 


Kanauj shortly after 800 (copper plates of Bhagalpur and Khalim- 
Mabini TV, 252; V. Smith, J.R.A.S., 1902. p. 258), when 
ahipala reigned two centuries latter: it ie he who, after having 
coset the Kamboja from Bengal, suffered around the assault 
Trae Rajendra. Doubtless this is which explains why 
Danan having knowledge of mentions of Sarvajfia and of 
elie Bare before the reign of that king, names them in two 
belie if es : Sarvajiia in the reign of king Paiicamasimha (p. 159), 
« Pala, Danasila in the reign of. Gopila, the first Pala 
(about 750 2) (p. 204), 
It seems that Taranatha has sometimes multiplied the number 
Of the kings, Perhaps due to faulty comprehension of the dynas- 
tic lists that 


: hat he has had to hand (biruda? subdivision of the 
Pala territories ?), that 


L due to this he has stretched his 
chronology and considered as successive what was in reality 
simultaneous, 

37. T.N., p. 282, 
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of writings presenting Kaégmiri characteristics confirms the 
influence of Kagmir on that western Tibet; stylistic relation- 
ship between certain KaSmiri work and Pala art will suffice to 
prove that Kaémiri Buddhism was being submitted to the 
allurement of Bengal and of Magadha. On the other hand, 
the artistic production bears evidence of prosperity : literary 
work renders account of the milieu in which it took birth. 
An opulent work could not emanate from a milieu economi- 
cally poor nor, believe we, which may be even less evident, 
could a beautiful work emanate from a sphere spiritually 


necessitous. 


CHRONOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

One could have been tempted to make the history of medi- 
eval Buddhism begin at the point where commences the work 
of translation of the Sanskrit canon in Tibetan, since at that 
time a new field of activities opens for Indian monks and 
especially for KaSmiris. For several reasons it is, however, 
more valuable to choose an opening date more ancient. 

It is during the 7th century that the history of Kasmir, as 
presented by Kalhana, becomes worthy of repute. As Louis de 
La Vallée Poussin used to remark : “We have almost all that is 
required to write the history of Kasmir from Durlabhavardhana , 
founder of the Karkota dynasty at the beginning of the 7th 
century’”.88 It is precisely in the reign of that sovereign, in 
631-633, that Hiouan-ts’ang visited Kasmir : information 
confided to us by that meticulous observer is, for our purpose, 
of considerable importance. Relations between Kaégmir and 
Tibet go back perhaps to the same epoch, if it is necessary to 
believe in the tradition which shows us Thon-mi Sambhota in 
quest of an‘alphabet, learning Sanskrit and letters at the school 
ofa Kasmiri master, The “father of Tibetan handwriting” 
was sent into India by Sron-bcan sgam-po. But according to 
Taranatha, that sovereign, the first in historical Tibet, would 
be a contemporary of Dharmakirti, a teacher who, with the 
help of ancient categories, one feels puzzled whether to classify 
among the Vijianavadin or the Sautrintika, This is because 
his writings, so often studied and commented upon throughout 


38. Dynasties et histoire de Vinde depuis Kani: 
‘anishk ‘i ion 
musulmanes, Paris, 1935, in 8°, xXx—396 p., . ‘i as. Jusqwaux invasion 
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the Middle Ages, inaugurate a new doctrinal tendency, intro- 
duced into Kasmir (always according to Taranatha) during the 
very lifetime of their author. 

Because to the temporal epopeo that represents for media- 
eval Buddhism the evangelisation of Tibet one has to add 
another adventure ofa spiritual order : in this way one forms 
an estimate of the life of Buddhism during the centuries which 
preceded the invasion of India by Islam. Indeed, if it is permis- 
sible to hesitate on an initial date, the terminating date of the 
life of Indian Buddhism is only too certain : it is the Mussul- 
man conquest. Beyond that, there are only survivals, about 


which information is Tare—an incentive to gather it so much 
more carefully, 


All that period, when one almost feels history hesitate as 
though 


Lou; indecisive of the orientation to take, is especially 
ae punctuated by progress of Mussulman penetration into 
Ndia. 


During the first half of the 7th century, in North India, 
He Could for a moment think the occupation by the Hephta- 
ite Huns had been only a tragic parenthesis, could believe the 
mene of Gupta days restored to life. This is the precise 
este eee olan is born and when begins its sudden and 
Fe 241 then from the commencement of the 8th century, 
flung fiat a Arab horsemen of Muhammad ibn al-Qasim 
phase ee On Sind and reached Miltan. But that first 
M Passed almost unperceived in India, had as yet 

Sonsequences. Indian culture there was still 

capable of spreading as far as 

i omnes they will be sent on to Toledo, to Paris, and 
Greek scien elements of Indian science, mingled with 
where a new In ie melting-pot of Baghdad. However, India, 
preen Political order was installing itself, based on the 
Srance of Kanauj in Hindustan, and, in the Deccan, 

39. That Preponder. 


é ance wa 
Kasmir (k.7., WV, aoe we know, 


for it to 


contested by the kings of 
well know, 145, and IV, 471). Those episodes are too 
Gite stenad als be necessary to recall the details, There is 

‘ail, however, which Kalhana neglects, and it is not unim- 
Proeint=far from it, The kings of Kagmir were content to have 
their military expeditions bring home thrones (R.N,, IV, 471: cf. 
(Contd.) 
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on the balance between two powers, the one Mahrati and 
Canarese, the other Tamil; India was enjoying long period 
of relative peace; and no-one would dare to pretend that it had 
not been, above all, in philosophy and art, astonishingly fruit- 
ful. But, precisely in philosophy and art, Buddhism is retiring 
to the background. Only certain Indian dynasties of that time, 
such as the Pala dynasty, in Magadha and in Bengal, were 
protecting the Saigha, whereas elsewhere the monks and lay 
faithful, incontestably less and less numerous, were not, so it 
seems, uneasy. Except, perhaps, in the Tamil country of Sivaite 
predominance, the religious intolerance was exceptional. 

But it is the year 1000 which without marking the end of a 
world, is for Indian space an important date. From 1001 to 
1023 succeed each other the rezzou of Mahmid of Ghazni, that 
enlightened pirate, protector of Firdausi and of the subtle 
connoisseur of Indianism—and of Kasmir—that was al-Birdni. 
Those incursions had other consequences than the foundation 
of the Sultanate of Lahore : they disturbed the whole of north 
India. From this collapsed the Pratihara dynasty and the 
prestige of Kanauj. The Gahadavala ruled over a more eastern 
domain which used to extend as for as Varanasi, to the detri- 
ment of the Pala. At the same epoch the hegemony of the Cola 
extended over Ceylon and Srivijaya, countries essentially 
Buddhist, which assuredly were suffering from that foreign and 
Sivaite domination, without renouncing for it their religion or 
ceasing to maintain relations with the universities of the 
Magadha. 

Finally, third and decisive stage, the invasion of the Ghou- 
rides submerges the whole of Hindustan and reduces inde- 
pendent India to the Deccan, divided into four States, of which 
the territorial extent almost coincides with that of the linguistic 
domains, Mahrati, Canarese, Telegu and Tamil. The Pala 
dynasty, which had rendered such great service to the Dharma, 


111, 331), they made come to Srinagar certain personalitics, whose 
protection was sought as a title of glory, and it is thus that the 
ancestor of Abhinavagupta, Atrigupta, installed himself on the 
banks of the Vitasta (PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, Chowkhamba Sans- 
krit Series, Vol. I, Banaras, 1935, pp. 3-4). For once, political 
ambitions have had fortunate consequences for the history of 
thought. 
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has been swept away in the turmoil. The universities, where so 
many celebrated Kaémiris had been working, are deserted. 
The holy places are under Turkish domination. But in Kaésmir, 
Buddhism is not dead. 

The last phase of the Mussulman conquest, from 1286 to 
1327, was the work of °Alé ud-Din and of his general, Malik 
Kafir, who reached Rameévaram. Kasmir, in its turn, would 
only be falling under the thumb of a Mussulman ruler some 
years later, in 1339, at the moment when a new independent 
Indian dynasty was arising at Vijayanagar (1336). To those 
military milestones of medieval Indian history—first half of the 
7th century; year 1000; 1200; first half of the 14th century—it 
is fitting—in what concerns Buddhism—to add the grand dates 
of Tibetan history, since the evangelisation of Tibet was the 
lofty task of Indian Buddhists in that epoch. 

The history of Kaémiri Buddhism is therefore inserted in 
three chronologies which it is proper to compare : the Tibetan 
chronology, that of Kasmir and that of the Pala dynasty, 
Protector of the Universities where the most eminent monks, 


whatever their province of origin, were being formed and 
where they were teaching. 


rT ea chronology is admirably known, thanks to 
Chinese ae it is Sufficient to recall this to mind (Panel I). 
aS ah aay only invite, for the Karkota dynasty, a correc- 
tunately oe ecauter of century : religious history is unfor- 
respects a ax Temoved from such precision. In other 
sionfontns ieee in Kagmir have only slight Tepercus- 
communities . the people and especially on that of religious 
century, the It is only from the second half of the 11th 
Tee pe wars— through the state of permanent 
cultural life. excessive poverty they entrain—harm the 
but itis tettenology is very much more delicate to handle : 
The first sodeden Which Taranatha essentially devotes himself. 
tis bir Nets relied on the Tibetan historian, despite 
ae ¥ much too long duration accorded to the dynasty 
i its ensemble. Satis Candra Vidhyabhiisana strove to read 
Just the chronology of Taranatha, taking into account the 
Steady signposts to which that chronology is attached, e.g. 
the date of the mission of Atiga, 1042, in the reign of Nayapala 
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(Undian Logic, p. 148). But the copper plaques furnish a diffe- 
rent order of succession, repeated in identical manner in several 
charts : certain names given by Taranatha are ignored, but, 
by way of compensation, others are mentioned. Thus, Dharma- 
pala is prior to Devapala according to charts, when he is-his 
second successor according to Taranatha;49 Canaka, who, 
according to Taranatha, would have played such a big role 
at perhaps the most glorious moment of the life of Vikrama- 
§ila, is unknown to some Indian source authorities; Ramapala, 
grand monarch of the end of the 11th century, who still was 
succeeded by five kings of the dynasty,41 was, according to 
Taranatha, the penultimate Pala. In such conditions, it is 
permissible to wonder if prudence does not require that one 
purely and simply renounce using the chronology of Taranatha. 
That would be to deprive oneself of a great amount of 
information, which perserves in many cases an indicative 
value, the relative chronology remaining more plausible than 
the absolute chronology.42 We think that Majumdar had 
reason to write : 


40, The indications furnished by the copper plates were first exploi- 
ted by Rajendra Lal Mitra, Subsequently, a controversy took 
place between R.D. Banerji and J.Ch, Ghosh, them R.C. 
Majumdar. See in particular : R.L, MITRA, Indo-Aryans, London- 
Calcutta, 1881, Vol. II, pp. 217-275; R.D. BANERII, the Palas of 
Bengal, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Bengal, V, 1915, 
and Pala Chronology, Journal of the Bengal Research Society, 
XV, 643; J.Ch, GHOSH, J.H.A., Vil, 1931; R.C. MAJUMDAR, 
Pala Chronology, J.R.A. ., 1921 and History of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1943. 

41. As the Pala ruled Bihar until the end ofthe 12th century, after 
the Sena had taken to themselves Bengal. 

42. In order to try to correct the distortion inflicted on the chronology 
by Taranatha, it would be important to know the origin of his 
errors. One can guess certain of them. The first is having consi- 
dered as successive certain contemporary sovereigns. Different 
Pala have perhaps reigned simultaneously, in the hypothesis sug- 
gested by Majumdar of breaking-up of the empire Pala at the 
end of the 9th century. Taranatha can also have attached wrongly 
to the glorious Magadhian dynasty some sovereigns from other 
dynasties of which the name carries assccond clement the word 

(Contd.) 
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Taranatha’s list of successive Pala kings is obviously wrong...In 
spite, however, of these obvious discrepancies, we must hold that 
Taranatha had access to some historical texts, now lost to us, and did 
not draw purely upon his imagination...He gathered his information 


from certain old texts, and either these were wrong in many details, or he 
misunderstood them,..43, 


The panel II sy 
interpreted by S.C. 
chronology according 
of our knowledge, 


ms up the chronology of Taranatha, as 
Vidyabhisana, and is the most likely 
to Indian sources, at the present state 


a The chronology formerly Proposed by 
Rajendra Lal Mitra, has been added to it, under the indicative 


heading, because S.C. Vidyabhiisana, who knew it, has been able 
to take it into account. 


Tibetan chronology, 
century, likewise Carries 
whole less ser 
the most ancient Tibeta 
Touen-houang, 
central Asia, P 


at least until the end of the 10th 
Some uncertainties; but they are, on 
hey never exceed 60 years. In fact, 
n inscriptions, the documents of 
and also the documents originating from 
method of “4 ublished by F. w. Thomas, use as the only 
from 1097 Feenon the cycle of the twelve animals. ; Starting 
the twelve se new chronology regularly associates itself with 
Years. Fro ae five elements constituting the cycle of 60 
e Onward one dares to complete the Previous 

i Ctly; this it is which explains how 

have been able “to lose” a com- 


ious, since ¢ 


istorians may 
Mal cycle, 
he develo, 


phases, what nk of Buddhism in Tibet admits of two 


Stans call the first Propagation under the 


2 


Pala. (Tha ‘ 

Maio Dae Case of certain Pratihara : Mahendrapala. 

ave decei d Pala, Vijaya ila, Rajypala), Another element may 
sacar’ Taranatha tit is the custom 

attributing to 


certain surnames 
i ee cases, considered 
successive Sovereigns the different names 
(Chap. Il) that 
S probably the 
Part, 


mistakes wa. 
two Nagarjuna six Centuries a 


43. History of Bengal, p, 185, 


Indian rulers have of 


(biruda); Taranatha 
as the names of 
of one same king. 
the origin of certain 
confusion between 
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kings from Lha-sa, Sron-bcan sgam-po and his successors 
(panel II) and the later propagation of the Law, favoured by 
the kings of Guge. They are separated due to a tragic interval, 
the persecution ordered by Glan Dar-ma. 

The initial dates of those two periods are known with 
sufficient approximation : Sron-bcan sgam-po, whatever may 
be dates of his birth and of his coronation, died in 649; we 
know it through the T’ang Annals, and the second predication 
of the doctrine begins around 980, But the date of commence- 
ment of the persecution is controversial. 

Glan Dar-ma ordered the massacre of the monks during a 
year which can be 840(841) or 900(901). To say the truth, © 
none of those dates permits of a satisfying reconstitution of 
Tibetan religion history and, despite our slight preference for 
the date of 900, which leaves a longer space for the enormous 
task of translation done at time of first propagation, and, 
reduces to 80 years the interruption of the predication, we 
admit we have no serious argument to present in favour of 
that date. Therefore we have abstained from taking part in the 
controversy. However, as we have drawn on some Tibetan 
sources for our documentation, the persecution forms the 
pivot of our study. It determines the two great panels of the 


diptych : 


—Buddhism in Kasmir and activity of Kasmiri Buddhists in 
Tibet at the beginning of the 7th century until the persecu- 
tion by Glan Dar-ma (chap. I-D; 

—the contribution of Kaémir to the second propagation of 
the doctrine and in particular her role in diffusion of logic 
and of the Vajrayana (chap. V to VII). 


Remains a period of nearly a century (900-980) or perhaps 
ofa century anda half (840-980), about which we are very 
badly informed : this was the occasion to make the point and 
to study some generalities which with difficulty have to be left 
confined in the narrow framework of the chronology 
(chap. III). 


“KASMIR” AND “GREATER KASMIR” 
The cultural interest of KaSmir, properly so called, is not 
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commensurate with her geographical extension. One would be 
seriously mistaken about the territorial importance of that 
Indian state if, in order to situate it, one were relying on maps 
where the name Kagmir covers a vast region of northwest 
India, measuring some 700 kms. from east to west and some 
500 kms. from north to south. Indeed, 
showing spread of population, 
zone is in great Part desert. Ka: 
occupies in bulk the centre of t 
other than the high basin of 
valley, approximately oval in 
east to north-east 
kms. wide, Hiou: 
this point with 


if one examines a map 
one is made aware that this 
Smir, properly speaking, which 
hat “Greater Kasmir’’, is none 


more recent chroniclers : the 
ranscriptions (Kou-che-mi or 
nd Arabic (Kagmir or Qasmir) designates exclu- 
i sta and of its tributories above 
ihamila (Bardmiila). One would like to be cer- 
betan word Kha-che has indeed the same strict 
ensemble of a it could have been applied Sometimes to the 
tata is faa Provinces situated to west of Tibet and 
eee a tistan ‘this is why one would not know, when 

8 of Kagmir, how to abstain from specifying in 


all possi 5 ra > 
sib measure the proper geographical limits of one’s 


than oe days this “little Kasmir? was more Populated 
perfected slows og thanks to a careful system of irrigation, 
tially neglected Y generations of peasants—but today par- 
of the Indian gee abandoned. Situated at the extreme head 

main in one of the “knots” of Asia, close to 


the borders Of Iran i i sass 
me ths oto % of central Asia, of Tibet, it did not find 


ly on the cultural Place as 
various exchanges orientated essen- 
towards India, It is open to the out- 
Certain difficult corridors, the “gates”’ 
which Speak Kalhana, al-Biraini and the 
It communicates with the States of Upper 


but not exclusively, 
side world through 
(dvara or draiiga) of 
Chinese pilgrims, 


ines 
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Pufijab and India through Baramila and the valley, and also 
through various passes, the most often travelled being that of 
Banahdl. The Z6ji-la Pass is not only the gateway to Ladakh, a 
Tibetanised province in the 7th century, it is the departure 
point of the difficult route across the Karakoram towards 
Khotan, the most Indian of the oases of central Asia. Through 
Uraga and through Sardi, Kasmir is in communication with 
Gilgit, the Irano-Indian borders, and also the tracks most 
frequented between India and China, through Swat and Chitral 
(see map). 

Thus, Kaémir, in the strict sense of the word, is in contact 
with other districts, mountainous, more or less pledged to 
anarchy, but over which Srinagar has sometimes imposed 
her political authority. The nearest districts have mostly 
been linked to Kagmir, on which they depend economically in 
a very close manner, and one sees them intervene in Kaémir 
political affairs, above all during restless periods. The little 
principality of Lohara, a position strategically important, fur- 
nished the Kasmiris with two reigning dynasties. According to 
Hiouan-ts’ang, not only Urasa, Parnotsa, Rajapuri, and Sim- 


chapura in the Salt Range, were having no overlord at the time 


of his journey, but Taxila even used to depend directly on 
administration from Srinagar. More than four centuries later 
in 1087-1088, eight kings came to present their homage to 
Kalaga in his capital : the sovereigns of Lohara, Urasa, Raja- 
puri, and also those of Vallipura of Kasthavata, of two 
unidentified territories Buddhapura and Kanda, and even 
Asata,44 the king of Campa. In the reign of Sussala, the kings 
of Campa, of Buddhapura, of Vartula, as well as the princes of 
Trigarta and Vallapura, brought their support to Bhiksacara 
and, being themselves reunited, undertook together a journey 


44, These sloka, by reason of their importance, merit to be quoted 
(text approved by M.A. STEIN, A.S.R.T., Vol. I, p. 315): 
Kirtir Baddhapuradhisas Campeyo bhibhrd Asatah 
Tukkatmajas tu Kalaso Vallapuranaresvarah 
raja Samgramapalakhyalt sa ca Réjapuripatih 
Utkarso Loharorvibhrd Auraso Mutigajo (Sangota) nrpah 
Gambhivasihah Kandesal Kasthavata dharadhipah 
Sriman Uttamarajo’ pi rdjanam upatasthire, 
(R.T., VII, 588-590). 
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to Kuruksetra.45 These few Pointers will suffice to show the 
strict ties which used to exist between Kasmir and the “hill 
States” of the Pufijab. The Tegion of the advance foothills of 
the Puiijab is of such complexity that it is doubtless not amiss 
stressing with more precision 

S of those parvatiya nyrpah were 
maintaining with Kaémir. 


They are 
Rajapuri, 


vati Which, d valley of 
Re va a ast, at the foot of Banahal Pass, 
Rieu ala sacara found refuge. Taxila, between 

° Tivers I; itasta, is hardly more distant from 
om Martanda. To east and south- 
_'S I Communication with the upper valley of the 
£4 (Cinab), of the Iravati (Ravi) and of the Satadra 
fa the foot of the frontier ridge which separates the 
; x Vitasta (helum) from that of the Candrabhaga 
lity, on eee used to constitute an independent Principa- 
many times in es Single time in the RGjatarangini,46 but 
vakagad? ee oie, Tecent chronicles, “ Downstream, Bhadra- 
south and ees attached to Campapura, while, more to 


of Campa, Vallapu ind dent 
State w aon > Pura was an independen 
here Bhiksacaraas were taking refuge, and a princess of 


45, 


TO Babbapuradhipah 
lanam adhisvarah 
llapuranarendrayoh 

fica samghatitah kvacit 
nah Kuruksetram updgatah. 


(R.T., VILL, 538-540). 


46. R.T., VIII, 590, 
47. R.T., VU, 501, 
48. R.T., VILL, 542, 
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which was forming part of the harem of Sussala,4® mentioned 
numerous times by Kalhana.50 

Beyond those high valleys, peopled by indigent moun- 
taineers, three states jncomparably more important have their 
own history: Campa, Trigarta and Kuliita—in our day Chamba, 
Kangra and Kulu. Around the region of the sources of the 
river Ravi, between Kangra and Kasthavata (to which J.-Ph. 
Vogel has devoted an excellent memoire),5! the city of Campa 
was maintaining tight links with Kagmir. Matrimonial allian- 
ces between the reigning family of Campa and the Kaémiri 
dynasties were frequent. King Jasata of Campa, akin to Harsa 
received Bhiksacara,52 while a Rajput of the same State was 
forming part of the guard of Uccala and was to be slain in his 
service;5? and a prince from Campa, allied to Sussala, partici- 
pated at his side in the defence of Srinagar.54 A wife of 
Sussala, herself originally from Campa, burned herself with 
one of her sisters after the tragic death of the king.55 More- 
over, it indeed seems that under Ananta, in the middle of the 
11th century, KaSmir was exercising effectively her suzerainty 
over Campa and Trigarta. This is what Bilhana5¢ affirms 
while Kalhana for his part tells us that Ananta, having de- 
throned Salavahana, who was then reigning at Campapura, 
placed a new king on the throne.5? 

Trigarta, between the rivers Ravi and Sutlej, is a place 
often mentioned in the Kasmiri chronicles.58 [It is from there 
that originated the Brahmin Keéava, minister of Ananta, and 
at certain epochs it was undoubtedly part of Kaémir, since 
Pravarasena I made it an agrahdra of Pravarega, while at 
other times it was doubtless supported by Jalandhara.5? 


49, R.T., VII, 1444. 

50. See R.T., VII, 220, 270, 588; VIII, 539, 622, 1083. 

51. Antiquities of Chamba States, 4.5.15 Vol. 36, 1911. 

52. R.T., VIII, 542. 

53. R.T., VII, 323. 

54, R.T., VILL, 1083-1086. 

55. R.T., VIII, 1443. 

56. Vikramankadevacarita, XVII, 38. 

57, R.T., VII, 218. 

58, R.T., Ill, 285; V, 144; VILL, 1531, 

59. CUNNINGHAM, Ancient Geography of India, p. 139 and A.S.R.T-1 
WV, 177, n. 
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The little State of Jalandhara, between the Beas and the 
Sutlej, is famous in the history of Buddhism as, according to 
tradition, Kaniska chose it in order to convoke there a coun- 
cil. Jalandhara is not then, as often stated, in Kagmir—but 
very much farther south, However, during certain epochs, that 
State, actually adjacent to the plain, used to belong to the king 
of Srinagar, since Lalitaditya made a present of it to one of 
his courtisans,60 At other times, it served as a refuge and 
meeting place for Kasmiri refugees who were intriguing during 
the civil war,61 and one of Ananta’s wives, Stryamati 
daughter of the Prince of Jalandhara.62 
Kulata, which is Composed of the upper basin of the Sutlej, 
‘d once only in the Rdjatarangini. It was there that 
Randrambha stayed before becoming the spouse of Ranaditya.63 


It borders on a region which, in the 10th century, was peopled 
by Tibetan: mine, and which, 


'S from a date impossible to deter: 
maintaining numerous contacts 


e 1th century was 

the basin of the river Spiti. Now, 
© mention of Spiti nor of other 
he country of Guge, upper basin 
S, farther east, in the direction of 
Ount Kailasa : proof once more of 


was 


Of western Tibet, t 

Of the Sutlej, and the Po-ran: 

be Manasarovar and of M 
© Poverty of argument a silentio, 

heast, Ladakh, another Tibetani 

led Mar-yul 5 

© name of 


th 
Kaémir, “Fappel 


sed province, 
y the Tibetans, is designated by 
“Great Tibet” (Brhadbhuttadega),64 
lation it is still known in Our time in 


ve ihe expression Bhuttarastra, used b: 
adakh, but we do Not think the gur 
a me of Ladakh, The title of Lo-sto; 
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» and if Jo 


y Kalhana,65 Perhaps also applied 
‘u Of the father of Amrfaprabha was 
n-pa distinguishing him can mean 
designates a country, as pretends 


translat 


60. R.7., IV, 177, 
61. RT, VIII, 165. 
62. R.T., VI, 150, 
63. R.T., II, 435, 
64. Third R.7., Ill, 445, 
65. R.T., VIII, 2887, 


1; VIII, 1670, 
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Kalhana, that country would more likely be Bhutan.®6 Queen Amrtapra- 
bha (Kalhana tells us) was a native of Pragijyotiga, which one places in 
Assam.®7 Nothing astonishing that a prince from Assam should have for 
tutor a religious from Bhutan, and thus is effaced an apparent irregularity 
noted by A. Stein.68 


The relations of Kasmir with neighbouring areas north and 
west were very much less rigorous than those maintained with 
the States on the Indian watershed. Urasa, situated between 
the upper courses of the Vitasté and Indus, and the basin of 
the Krsnaganga peopled by brothers of race of Kasmiris, had 
remained at a rougher cultural level : tempted by the riches of 
Kaémir, they were still immediate dependencies but, communi- 
cating too easily with the Vitasta valley, were sometimes de- 
pendent on the direct authority of Srinagar—at other times 
Uraga used to serve as refuge and base for malcontents and 
rebels from all sources. The basin of the Krsnaganga receives 
in Kalhana the name of Daraddeéa, which one is tempted to 
translate by Dardistan. But the name Dards is given to people 
living to the north of Kaésmir right up to the Iranian borders, 
who speak Aryan dialects intermediary between Indo-aryan 
languages and Persian languages ; in that sense, the present 
day Kasmiris are Dards, and Dardistan comprises the region of 
Gilgit, so important for the history of Buddhism, the Bru-za of 
the Tibetans. If in the Rajatarafgini the word darada is applied 
exclusively to the riverside territories of the Krsnaganga, the 
region of Gilgit is only mentioned by Kalhana under a mythi- 
cal aspect, concerning the digvijaya of Lalitaditya, and one can 
only deplore it. The relationship between Dardistan and 
Kagmir, as revealed by the linguistic aspect, receives however 
confirmation, on the plane of religious ethnography, from a 
Bon-po Tibetan source which affirms that the Tibetans, called 
for celebration of a rite, three Bon-po, one from Kaémir, 
another from Gilgit, the third from Zai-Zun. 

The two routes most frequent between central Asia and 
India used to pass not through Kasmir but through Gilgit : 


66. Analytical Index 0° the P.S.J.Z., sub verbo. 
67. LAW, Historical Geography. 
68. A.S.R.T., TIL. 10, n. 
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one used to follow the valley of the Chitral toward Kapié —the 
other that of Swat toward Gandhara. The last mentioned 
used to cross the region described by Fa-hien, Song-yun and 
Hiouan-ts’ang under thename of Ou-tchang-na (or by abbre- 
viation Ou-tch’ang, Ou-tchang). That name, wellknown since 
the memoir of A. Rémusat on the Buddhist kingdoms,® is that 
of a border region of northwest India, mentioned among the 
States that fear of the Arabs was inducing to revolt against 
China at the beginning of the 8th century : in 747 P’o p’o 
tchoen, king of Ki-pin, is authorised by the Emperor to take 

the title of “king of Ki-pin and of Ou-tchang”, which proves 

that at that time Ou-tchang was dependent on the authority of 

the king of Kapiga Moreover, we know that the kingdom of 

Ou-tchang boasted of an imprint of the foot of the Buddha 

and of a stone on which the Buddha had dried his robe. Now, 
A. Stein has found in the highlands of Swat, near Tirat, a 
stone bearig in Kharosthi an inscription : Bodhasa Sakamunisa 
Padani. More to the south, a stone offering curious charac- 
teristics could be that to which the Chinese travellers allude.70 
Recent Italian excavations, directed by Giuseppe Tucci, have 
shown that this region of the valley of Swat, very far from 
canton, poor and uninteresting, 


uting a mountainous 
was an important Buddhist centre at the end of Antiquity and 
le age.71 


at the beginning of the Middl 

The Ou-tchang-na of the Chinese pilgrims is therefore indis- 
Putably the region centred on the high and middle valley of 
the Tiver Swat. Matters become complicated when issues the 
question of finding out the Indian name of the region, Hiouan- 
ts’ang, as always the richest source of instruction, 
us that the name Ou-tchang- 
garden”; thus he considers tha 
cription 


explains to 
na in Sanskrit signifies “park, 


t the Chinese word is the trans- 
of the Sanskrit word udyana; modern Indianists in 
turn have used the 


word Udyana to designate the Ou-tchang- 
na of the Chinese, 


69. Foe koue ki, or 


Relation des royaumes bouddhiques, Paris, 1836. 
70. Archaeological Tour 


in Upper Swat and adjunct hill tracts, 
Memoirs A.S.1., No, 42, Calcutta, 1930; St. KONOW, Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, 


; » I, 1, pp. 8-9. 
71, Giuseppe TUCCI, La Vi 


la dello Svat, in-16, 97 p., Bari, 1963. See 
above all the numerous publications of D. FACENNA. 
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Now a province very important for the history of Bud- 
dhism bears a name which recalls very closely that of Udyana. 
That is the province which in Tibetan is called U-rgyan (or 
O-rgyan). The Tibetan form which carries an r does not permit 
one to suppose that U-rgyan may be the transcription of the 
Sanskrit Udyana. The corresponding Indian word ought to 
bear a retrofiex and indeed Tibetans, when they present the 
Indian form of U-rgyan, take good care to write it Udiyana, 
Uddiyana, Odiyana, Oddiyana, Odyana and even Odyana. 
That name is attested in Sanskrit by several references which 
have been recapitulated by S. Lévi. Already an inscription at 
Mathura (samvat. 77) was recording a donation made by the 
monk Jivaka Odiyanaka. In the Hevajratantra, Oddiyana is 
mentioned among the holy places qualified as pitha.”® A Fou- 
cher has picked out, in a Nepalese manuscript of the 9th cen- 
tury, the mention of a Vajrapani of Mangakostha in Oddi- 
yana.78 A sddhana teaches the evocation of Marici of Uddiyana. 
Finally attention is called to some coverings (kambala) of Uddi- 
yana (with d dental not retroflex). That mysterious Uddiyana 
had been diversely located. For B. Bhattacharyya, it referred to 
a region of eastern India which he places sometimes in Assam, 
sometimes in Orissa, identifying Uddi, Oddi, with the vernacular 
forms Odi, Odra. For other authors, Uddiyana is a region 
of northwest India, the same which the Chinese call Ou- 
tchangena, and argument justifying that identification have been 
particularly well presented by S. Lévi in the Catalogue des 
Yaksa de la Mahamayiri, afterwards by Bagchi in Indo-Sinica. 

Mention of Uddiyana, to which neither Sylvain Lévi nor 
Bagchi refer, leads us again to Kaémir. The karma doctrine, 
that is to say the doctrine of the mahdsiddha, would have 
been taught to Abhinavagupta, the great Kagmiri thinker 
of the 10th century, by Bhitiraja, a native of Uddiyana, 


72, For that matter it should be mentioned that in that text, this word 

is rendered in Tibetan simply by U-di (Hevajratantra, L, VII, 12). 
Another list of pitha is furnished by the Lokaprakasa 

attributed to Ksemendra (A. WEBER, Indische Studien, Leipzig, 
1898, XVIII, p. 349). An Odd¢iyana of the list of the Hevajratantra 
corresponds to Ujjayini: confusion between Uddiyana and Ouj- 
jein does not tend to simplify the problem. 

73. Iconographie Bouddhique, p. 121. 
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according to R. Gnoli.”4 That is the teacher to whom Abhinava- 
gupta dedicated the Kramakeli, a lost text. It would seen normal 
that the land of Indrabhitiraja, whence Bhitiraja brought the 
method he taught to his illustrious pupil, should be a neigh- 
bouring province in frequent contact with KaSmir, rather than 
a distant region of Orissa or of Assam. 

The problem has been confused still more by the previous 
identification of Udyana and of Uddiyana which begs the 
Puestion. Sometimes one is present at a discussion between 
those who affirm that Ou-tchang-na is Swat and those who 
Pretend that U-rgyan is not Swat. M. Shahidullah writes thus : 
“Udyana, in Tibetan transcription Uddiyana, Odiyana, is in 
Tibetan Urgyan. It is assuredly identical with Swat to the 
north-west of India. There is no reason to identify it with 
Orissa, in Tibetan Odivisa, Odiga, as Benoytosh Bhattach- 
aryya who has followed M. Haraprasad Sastri_ has done."75 
Indeed, there ig no doubt about it : Ou-tchang-na (Udyana) is 
Swat. The misfortune is that the word Udyana, to our know- 
bees never designates in Sanskrit a geographical region, and 
mas the word Uddiyana is not a Tibetan transcription, but 

anskrit form, which is attested, with some va 
and over. 
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translating Oddiyana by Ou-tchang-na, may be in pretending 
that the Sanskrit word transcribed into Chinese as Ou-tchang- 
na used to mean “park, garden”. Gradually, one comes to 
think, as S. Lévi suggests, that Udyana never existed and was 
created at the indication of Hiouan-ts’ang. In fact, it does not 
seem possible that the word Uddiyana be a vernacular form of 
Udyana, Nevertheless, the variant Uddiyana could have served 
to su that thesis. 

On oh also allege that if the placing of Uddiyana in 
northwest India isa mistake, that mistake is ancient : it has 
been committed by the Tibetans themselves. For example, in 
the life of Padmasambhava, translated by F. Toussaint, 
U-rgyan is located to the west and Kasmir to the north. Accor- 
ding to Gzon-nu dpal, Oddiyana was situated 230 yojana north 
of Magadha.?? Finally, in Tibetan sources, Kasmir and Uddi- 
yana are sometimes taken for one another : certain personages, 
especially Padmasambhava and Naropa, are presented. some- 
times as natives of Uddiyana, sometimes as Kasmiris.78 

Whatever be the localisation, it remains beyond doubt 
that, for the whole of a vast region to which it is fitting to 
link at certain epochs the old university town of Taxila—and 
may be also the enigmatic Uddiyana—Kasmir used to consti- 
tute a privileged centre, a kind of cultural metropolis. There- 
fore one could scarcely reproach Tibetan historians for attach- 
ing to Kha-che Buddhists originating from one or other of 
those provinces. Besides, it is more than probable that the 
most knowledgeable and zealous of religious belonging to the 
communities of those districts used to come several times in 
their life to stay in the most illustrious monasteries of the 
Vitasta valley, just as Kagmiris, smitten by “tantric” mysteries, 
used to go for instruction (as did Ratnavajra and Prajidguhya) 
close to yogin or dakini of Uddiyana. 


77. B. A., 367. 

78. Perhaps it is equally necessary to place in this file the adjective auda 
used by KALHANA (R.7., IV, 9) : the minister Hanumat is descri- 
bed thus, and A. Stein translates: “son of Uda (or Oda ?)” 
mentioning that the word is ‘‘of doubtful meaning’. Would it not 
rather refer to the province of Hanumat? One could think of Odi- 
visa, of Uda-bhanga and perhaps even of Udi-yana. 
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Under the Karkota 


From the pilgrimage of 
Hiouan-ts’ang to the Persecution 
of Glan Dar-ma. 


KASMIRI BUDDHISM AT THE START OF THE 7TH 
CENTURY 


When king Baladitya, jewel who for 37 years had adorned 
the kingdom, attained the world of the God whose brow is 
adorned by the moon, a young man of the race of the naga 

K © good fortune to marry at the same time 
a princess of royal blood and the Earth, was receiving the bap- 


otherwise : towards 630 Durlabhavardhana, first king of the 


Karkota dynasty, Succeeded to the throne thanks to an alliance 
with the Gonanda family, 


What the chronicler d 
at that time in full 
However, if Durlabhay. 


oes not tell us is that Buddhism was 
Prosperity in the kingdom of Kaégmir. 
ardhana’s name is mentioned in a certain 


1. R.T, Il, 526-530 and Iv, 2, 
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number of literary works, it is indeed, thanks to an eminent 
Buddhist. That king’s title to historical fame, is it not to have 


welcomed Hiouan-ts’ang ? 


THE CHURCH OF KASMIR ACCORDING TO HIOUAN-TS'ANG 


Never has Ka$miri Buddhism been so meticulously described 
as by the Chinese pilgrim who spent two full years touring 
the valley and being instructed there.2 

Despite the persecutions of Mihirakula, memory of which 
was still painfully vivid, a hundred monasteries were shel- 
tering, in whole of Kagmir about five thousand monks.® 
Hiouan-ts’ang, who stayed especially at the vihdra of Che-ye- 
in-to-lo (Jayendra), identified with the Jayendravihara named 
by Kalhatia,4 gives some details about certain of those monas- 
teries. The most famous, which was attracting the veneration 
of crowds, possessed a precious relic : a tooth of the Buddha. 
It was inhabited by some three hundred religious.5 Its site is 
clearly defined in the Si-yu-ki “at about ten /i to the south- 
east of the new city to the north of the old capital and facing 
south of a big mountain”: that can only refer to some southern 
slopes of the Gopidri. But no building has left in that spot 
any characteristic ruins, and M.A. Stein—so eager to gather all 
topographical indications—does not mention that localisation 
furnished by the Chinese pilgrim. Further south by 14 or 
15 li, Hiouan-ts’ang points out a small sagha@rama where a 
miraculous statue of Avalokitesvara is venerated : “If anyone, 
desiring to see that Pou-sa (Bodhisattva), renounces all 
nourishment and swears to so deprive himself until death, he 
makes his exit directly from the middle of the statue, permit- 
ting to be seen his body which is of a marvellous colour”.® 
That precise localisation of a miraculous statue in a determined 


2. M.A. STEIN was interested in the topographical information 
supplied by Hiouan-ts’ang. See 2.7, Il, pp. 355-357, and f.n. I, 168, 
n. Hil, 355. 

3. According to the Si-vu-ki (V-P.B., II, pp. 168). According to Hoéi-li 
and Yen-ts’ong, it is the capital which has 100 convents, counting 
5000 religious (V.P.B., I, p. 90) and four stipa. 

4. Bhau DAJI, Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., 1861s 
p. 223; then M.A. STEIN, R.T7., 355, foot note. 

5. V.P.B. II, p. 180, 

6, Ibid., pp. 182-183, 
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Kasmiri convent is important, since it can furnish us with the 
origin of a ritual of devotion to Avalokitesvara which in course 


of time will be generalised, preconised bya Kasmiri nun and 
broadcast in Tibet.7 


Thirty li to the south-east, an a 
proportions was, 
great dilapidation: 


nerable place was surrounded by 
ts’ang describes its Supernatural atmos- 
Phere. At the time of his journey, some thirty religious were 
still there Studying the Grand Vehicule. 

At about ten /j to the east of the convent dedicated to the 


tooth of Buddha,® on the edge of a mountain situated to the 
north, that is to Sa 


Y on the north slope of the mountain-link 
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bank of the Vitasta (Jhelum), a little convent 
of [Skandhita], author, Hiouan-ts’ang tells us, 
SSen-pi-p'o-cha-lun, 
Prakarana, 
Hiouan-ts'ang again mentions to northwest of Srinagar the 
Convent of the « 
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7. See below, p. 189. 
8. Ibid. p. 183, 
9. Ibid., p. 184, 

10. Ibid., p. 186. 
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religious who all study the doctrine of the Lesser Vehicule”,and 
a stiipa nearly 200 ft. high! At Parnotsa five convents are in 
ruins, another shelters a few religious, while a stone stupa is 
the source of many miracles.12 At Rajapuri “there are about 
ten convents which enclose only a small number of religious”.18 
At Simhapura, two convents shelter in all 300 religious belong- 
ing to the Greater Vehicule: one close to a magnificently 
decorated stipa whereto come many sick people to request 
cures; another in the mountain at a place where, abound 
flowers and fruits and basins of running water mirror clear. But 
another stipa surrounded by ten basins carefully sculptured, is 
no longer maintained, the neighbouring convent is forsaken. 
Another again is already half in cuins, the vihdra rising beside 
it deserted. 

It would be necessary also to mention Taxila, since Hiouan- 
ts’ang affirms that kingdom was then a dependent of Kasmir. 
In actual fact, the authority of Srinagar over that old univer- 
sity town and the State of which it used to be the capital, 
must have been more theoretical than real, some powerful 
barons were disputing by main force, which is hardly favoura- 
ble to meditation and study. Many convents there were in 
ruins, and religious, all of the greater Vehicule, few in number. 


What does archaeology furnish in the form of vestiges of monuments 
of that epoch ? C.L, Fabri attributes to the 7th century the works in terra- 
cotta which he found at Akhnur in the hills which descend towards the 
Puajab about 30 kms. to the north-west of Jammu (see Buddhist Baroque 
in Kashmir, in Asia Magazine, Oct. 1939, pp. 593-598 and Marg, VIII, 1954, 
pp. 53-64). Those pieces, interesting nevertheless, represent an art which 
Fabri entitles ‘Kashmir Buddhist School” and which is in fact a form of 
late greco-buddhist. They are not without affinities with the specimens 
collected at Fondukistan, in Afghanistan, and can belong to approxima- 
tely the same period. But we think that figurative sculpture is impossible 
to date with any precision, in the absence of decorative elements permit- 
ting application of the method of evolution of the motifs, or of inscrip- 
tions linked without possible dispute to the works, The problem of data- 
tion of Akhnur cannot, however, be disassociated from the study of 


11, Ibid., p. 166, 
12. Ibid., p. 187. 
13, Ibid., p. 188, 
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similar work discovered in Kaémir itself, 
Harvan.) 


be it at Ushkiir, be it at 

The Si-yu-ki interests 
souvenirs from the 
Hoéi-li fortunately co 
a certain number of 


itself, not without melancoly, in 
Past grandeur of Buddhism in Kasmir. 
mpletes these indications by enumerating 
Kasmiri_ master-teachers contemporaries 
of Hiouan-ts’ang and Specifying their sectary adherence.15 
There were then some Sarvastivadin (Sa-p’o-to) ! Sou-kia-mi- 
to-lo [Sugatamitra] and Po-sou-mi-to-lo [Vasumitra];16 some 
Mahiasanghika [Seng-k’i] ; Sou-li-ye-ti-po [Stryadeva] and 
Chin-na-ta-lo-to (Jinatrata]; and also some adepts of the 


Greater Vehicule : Pi-chou-tho-seng-ho [Visuddhasimha] and 
Chin-na-fan-tou (Winabandhu}. 


Not less than the Prosperity material and to a certain 


uddhism, imports to us the disciplinary 


» their erudition and, better 
, their culture and wisdom. Hiouan-ts’ang, in his biogra- 
ies, i : “For several centuries, erudi- 
n that kingdom; those religious 
mselves as much for purity of 
Y of Virtue, as by brilliance of talent and 
Plications, were also admired” 
> Ambiguous enou; 
tence, a Certain Testriction : 
that country were far from 
Superior to Other 
Teligious, 


chara 
Tichness of ex Hed However, a 
igh, prepares, without insis- 
“But although the religious of 
attaining renown, they were very 
- Isitto be understood that Kasmiri 
eminent merit, were not altogether 


Monastic milieu he found in Kasmir, since 
he stayed there and Worked there for two years, In particular 
he attached himself in, Concerning whom he 

14, See below, pp, 59-60, 

1S. V.P.B., 1, p. 94, 

16. This Vasumitra is he the one who was honoured by Mahagakyabala, 
king of Haridvara, to which Kagmir was Subject (7.N., p. 172)? 
This is possible, but not at all certain. 

17. V.P.B., I, p. 94, 
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multiplies testimonies of affectionate admiration : ‘The reli- 
gious were having at their head a master of the law of eminent 
virtue, who used to observe, with severe purity, the rules of 
the discipline. He was gifted with profound intelligence, and 
his vast instruction embraced all branches of science. His 
talents and his lights had something divine, and his benevolent 
heart was full of affection for sages and of esteem for people 
of culture”.18 A veritable friendship established itself between 
the two men, and for the Indian religious, already 70 years of 
age, that was the cause of a revival : in honour of his Chinese 
pupil, he organised several work sessions which attracted “all 
studious men from the various parts of the kingdom”. 


THE MISSION OF *THON-MI SAMBHOTA 

Would it then seem so surprising that visitors from other 
distant places had been lured by the prestige of such an exal- 
ted knowledge of science joined to virtue so genuine ? That 
there were strangers of many races in that Kaémir, centre of 
commerce as well as of education, halting place between cen- 
tral Asia and India by the route through the Karakoram, 
always difficult and perilous, always frequented, that is more 
than probable. Hiouan-ts’ang rubbed shoulders there with 
Dards and Balti, with Kira and Khaga, probably with Persians 
and inhabitants of central Asia, with people from Ladakh and 
from Zang-zung. Did he meet there Tibetans of pure ancestry, 
from the central provinces of Dbus and Gcai? There would 
have been nothing impossible in that, and perhaps it is very 
close to probable that two of the most striking personalities 
of Asiatic cultural history, Hiouan-ts’ang and ’Thon-mi, called 
Sambhota, met each other in KaSmir. 

One is familiar with accounts of the mission of ’Thon-mi 
Sambhota, sent to India by Sron-bcan-sgam-po to learn wri- 
ting and adapt it to the notation of the Tibetan language. A 
certain number of texts state with precision *Thon-mi went to 
Kaémir. In particular it is so stated in the Chos-byun of 
Bu-ston and in the Annals of Ladakh which, for the antique 
periods, are based on documents worthy of confidence. Other 


18. V.P.B., 1, Pp. 92-93. 
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authors forbear from being so Specific : that is the case with 
Gzon-nu-dpal, in general Well informed however,19 

Finally another tradition, according to Mongolion authori- 
ties, pretends that "Thon-mi went to the Magadha and created 
Indian writing according to the characters Jaficdé and vartula; 
it is even specified : the characters dbu-can from the laiica and 


19. Doubtless it is not 


without interest to compare the essential passages 
dealing with that e 


nu-dpal mentions the creation 
’Thon-mi Sambhota (pp. 39-49 and 218-219). 
tailed: “In the reign of 


Sron-bean sgam-po, 
Was sent to the Indies, 


There he studied the 


0 letters of the Indian (alphabet),”* Gzon-nu-dpal 
u ll the Modifications that ’Thon-mi applied to the 


‘ sixteen companions to Kasmir, in order 
ing. He learned the letters from the brahmin Li-byin. 
ing the lett 28 Simhanada] taught them the language, Adjust- 
“rs tothe Tibetan language, they created twenty-four 
(in ally thirty. And they gave them a form 
heres ee characters of Kasmir.” 
toate the narration of this important event as ee 
on some nome 3 Teport differs from that of the Annals of Ladakh 
two texts, ings detail which, by proving the independence of the 
f Cases the credibility of the main points : “Since, at 
"Thon-mi sonis Sno script in Tibet, the king sent towards Kasmir 
called Sambhota ae an incarnarion of the Bodhisattva Mafijusri, 
2 The latter studied the written 


‘ Devavidyasimha, returned to 
Cate : A 7 
in concordance wi d the alphabet at the castle of Ma-ru in Lha-sa, 


; h th smiri 
eight manuals of mae of the Kagmiri letters, and composed 


*Thon-mi Sam- 
es of that journey 
was established during an antique era, in a region where exchanges 
with Kagmir were Parti 


: : the most easily accesible to the Tibetans ; 
doubiless consequently {Othe Jand of Guge, during the 11th and 
12th centuries, 
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the characters dbu-med form the vartula. The Dpag-bsam-ljon- 
bzani endeavours to reconcile the different traditions : ’Thon- 
mi Sambhota would have taken his inspiration from /aficaand 
Kaémiri letterings. 

Of those two traditions, the one which permits to intervene 
the Jafica writing (of which vartula lettering is a variety) is 
manifestly false : according to Vogel, the Jafica characters, 
which Tibetans use to note some Sanskrit texts, are based on 
the ndgari of the 10th century.20 The oriental origin of a 
Tibetan style of writing is correct : but that writing, however, 
venerable it may appear to Tibetans, was introduced into Tibet 
some three centuries after *Thon-mi Sambhota. That certainly 
does not mean that the other tradition, that of the KaSmiri 
origin of the Tibetan characters, may coincide more with fact. 
For the paleography, if incapable of invalidating, is hardly 
more capable of confirming the tradition, it being clearly 
understood how necessary it is to beware of translating 
“Kaémiri writing” by “sdrada” : the sdrada@ style appeared, so 
it seems, only two centuries later.21 

Vogel, who has drawn up on this point an extensive note, 
published by Francke, concludes his study, thus 2 “Our con- 
clusion is that the Tibetan is derived from the Northern Indian 
script, which was used in the 7th century. It is not based on 
the §Grada, but has certain points of similarity with this 
script, which suggest that both were derived from the same 
Northern Indian character.” 

Nothing forbids one to think that this hypothetical 


20. Ep. ind., X1, p. 270, 

21. The whole problem is in fact linked to datation of the manuscript of 
Bakhsali : if that manuscript really dates from the 7th century, one 
can reject the hypothesis of the Kasmiri origin of Tibetan writing. It 
goes otherwise if, on the contrary, one admits, as is probable, that 
the writing in use in Kaémir during the 7th century was a script of 
Gupta style, presenting affinities with that of Gilgit and that of 

- Koutcha. That writing would be the ancestor of the Saradd, of which 
the Bakhsali manuscript offers a slightly archaic model. In fact, if 
for datation of that manuscript one relies on the paleographic crite- 
rion, it seems difficult to propose a date much before the start of the 
9th century. On this point see the opinion of J. FILLIOZAT, L’Inde 
Classique, Vol. 11, pp. 175 and 679. 

22. Ep. ind., XI, pp. 266 and following. 
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common ancestor be precisely the lettering in use in Kasmir 
at the commencent of the 7th century. Vogel thinks that 


*Thon-mi really went to Khotan (in Tibetan Li) and that the 
name of his master Li-byin means “the blessing of Khotan” : 
that is strongly proba 


ble, but it is not proven. After all, Li- 
byin is only the Tibetan equivalent of the Sanskrit Kaméa- 
datta: one can indeed call oneself Kamfadatta without being 
from Khotan, But Vogel’s interpretation presents the disad- 
vantage of not admitting the unanimous evidence of the 
authorities, that "Thon-mi went to India in quest of the 
writing. 


The most recent conclusion is 
Very much more delicate in its shades 
Nearest lettering to that of Tibet.. 
Gopalpur, of Gupta style without 

iting, but Tibetan Classical charact 
Pspable) that their Indian models 
Bae “ttering of Gopalpur and with t 
ae the Possibility of a Kag 
aA ty the whole of 


presented by Jean Filliozat.23 It js 
of meaning than that of Vogel: “The 
-appears to be that on the bricks of 
showing the points of the siddham 
ers present similar points : it is then 
were connected at the same time with 
he siddham.” That conclusion does not 
miri origin. The siddham style, widely 
the Indian domain and posterior to the 

OF the siddham youre in Kasmir at the time of al-Birant. The “points” 
&Xecution than ae are moreover very much more a matter of style of 
’Pends on the in; ates of characters and style of execution evidently 
ON Which one eigen emt Used in order to write and also on the material 
Writes or in which one engraves ; even from the time when 

Sceur in flowing wine Were prepared, the points would have been able to 


ing on light and perishable materials. 


his name ae Master of ’Thon-mi Sambhota, Devavitsimha, 
ding to Tarang those of three Kaémiri brahmins who, accor- 
time of Stone would have converted to Buddhism at the 
Kasmir the 2 “an sgam-po and would have broadcast in 
members%4 - °sic of Dharmakirti and the reasoning to seven 
Devasimha ‘chu names, Vidydsimha, Devavidyakara and 
single name apne ty Well be only three different forms of a 
simha, That Vide’ elsewhere under the form Devavidya- 
the Annals of 1 ee he perhaps the personage whom 
ding to anothe dakh call the pandit Sen-ge [Simha] or, accor- 
/-S* Manuscript, Seri-ge sara [Simhanada] ? 
23. Inde C lassique, 


I, p. 677, 
24. T.N., 183 and below, pp, 65-66, 
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That would tend to prove that Taranatha, the master of 
Bu and the compiler of the Annals of Ladakh, had access to 
some sources difficult to interpret, that it concerned itself with 
one unique source or, more likely, with diverse documents 
rearranging antique data, and that, in those rather well infor- 
med hypothetical texts, KaSmir intervened precociously in the 
history of contacts between India and Tibet, possibly from the 
epoch of Sron-bcan sgam-po. ‘ 

Moreover, the names of the brahmin Li-byin [KamSadatta] 
and of pandit Sen-ge [Simha] are not the only names of Kas- 
miri contemporaries of Srofi-bcan sgam-po with whom the 
Annals of Ladakh try to acquaint us. After having related the 
creation of the Tibetan alphabet, the Annals continue : “the 
Kasmiri masters Tabuta, Ganuta, the brahmin Li-byin, invi- 
tedto Tibet atthe same time as the Indian teacher Kumara, 
the Nepali teacher Sila-mafiju and the Chinese teacher Ha-San 
mahadheba [Ho-shang mahadeva]; the /o-ca-ba ’Thon-mi, 
Dharma go-sa, and Dpal-gyi rdo-rje of Lha-lun’’. But these 
persons are not contemporaries. They were active between the 
mission of *Thon-mi and the reign of Khri-sron Ide-bcan : it is 
the aim of a classifying mind to reconcile an important event 
with the consequences it entrained. 

These two visits, one certain, the other very hypothetical, 
would suffice to show the importance and the radiation of 
Kaémiri Buddhism in the first half of the 7th century. Can 
the Vitasta valley boast of having received during the same 
epoch another famous Buddhist, Indian this time, a man of 
great learning, grammarian, scholar, and more—a pious devote 
of the Tara, the great Candragomin ? Sylvain Lévi thought so, 
and that journey would have preluded the writing of the Can- 
dravyakarana. One could suppose then that the cult of Tara, 
so flourishing in Kagmir during the following century, was 
introduced there by the author of the Térdsddhanasataka2® 
Unhappily, S. Lévi’s argumentation relies, so it seems, on very 


25. The manuscript L spells the names of these Kagmiris Tabata and 
Ghanuta. 

26. Attribution of the Tardsddhanasataka to Candragomin is only proba- 
ble, and not certain. 
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fragile tokens.2? 


The date proposed by S. Lévi for Candragomin (the first three quar- 
ters of the 7th century), versus the arguments of Minayeff (4th century or 
start ofthe Sth century) and those of B. Liebich (publishing of the 
Candravyakarana between 465 and 544), is quite probable. In any case, 
Noél Péri, some years later, did not risk making anerror in placing it 
(also in the B.E.F.E.O., 1911, A Propos de la date de Vasubandhu) bet- 
ween Hiouan-ts’ang and Yi-tsing The latter, as S. Lévi showed, transla- 


ted by Yue-kouan the name of the great Buddhist grammarian, who was 
still living on his arrival in India, 


The tradition of Candragomin’s journey to Kasmir is based on a 


Sloka of the Rajararaiginz, translated thus by A. Stein: “Under his 
instructions (Abhimanyw’s), Candracarya and others brought the Maha- 
bhasya, which was at that time difficult of access (for study), into general 
fe and (also) prepared their own grammar”.28 (R.7., I, 176). According 
to A. Stein’s text, S. Léyi translates this passage ina manner slightly 
different, by linking that sloka to the preceding one, which celebrates the 
foundation of Abhimanyupura : “It is from that place that Candra the 
acarya and others received the traditional explanation of the Mahabhasya 
ay they could Consequently replace the work in circulation and compose 
iadione 8rammar”., He comments : “The rebirth of grammatical study 
rane Point of departure the tradition preserved at Abhimanyupura” 
the Vakyy 0. note). To aid his thesis, S. Lévi also cites a passage from 
disciples eee Bhartrhari which is both more and less explicit : “The 
nation of all had allowed to fall into disuse the traditional expla- 
Were on, the ies text...But Candra the dedrya and others, who 
Mountain ae a Searching for the seed of the Bhdsya received from the 
Schools,” g Hauitional explanation and in consequence founded several 
Suits Kasmiy yous “44S: “Parvata, the mountain, isa designation which 
Rijataraiiging = well. We like it very much, but another passage of the 
had been forgotre, °°? Precisely, that the explanation of the Mahabhdsya 
the supposed one n Kasmir, at a date not so very remote from that of 
Come from outs; ae, of Candragomin : “The king (Jayapida) made to 
way, he restore in Masters able to explain the Mahabhasya, and in this 
'V, 488), his country the study which had been interrupted” 
Deci 

from sich fapie ato despite our wish, resolve to defend, starting 
Perspective of Ss. ae the hypothesis (rather Secondary even in the 
Vi) of a study tour of Candragomin in Kagmir, the 


Consequences of Whi 
i a 
the Cindrasyatarant Would have been nothing less than the 


editing of 


27. BEFE.O., 1993, PP. 38-53, 


28, dcaryadibhi; 
Candricaryadibhir labdhva desat tasmat tadagamam 
Parvartitam mahabhasyam svam ca vyakaranam krtam, 
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Moreover, after that peaceful start of the century, many 
other movements of populations and even transfers of eminent 
personages,?9 choice prey for conquering patrons, are going to 
stir up ideas and insensibly transform the very face of India. 


POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS CONFUSION ON THE FRONTIERS 
OF KASMIR 

At that time (epoch corresponding to the reign of Pratapa- 
ditya II) on the borders of Kasmir are occuring sensational 
events of extreme importance, likely to modify the political 
map of the world: in these events Kaémir, almost uncon- 
sciously, finds itself more of less involved. 

The first is the extraordinary expansion of Islam, from 
which KaSmir for a long time was able to remain remote. The 
conquest of Persia commences in the year 13 of the Hegira, 
probably at the very moment when Hiouan-ts’ang has just left 
Kaémir. Ten years later, the first Arab cavaliers have conque- 
red the Takla Makran, and Hakim penetrates into India as far 
as Thana and Bharauch; then, on orders from the Khalif, he 
returns to Baluchistan. But, so strong has been the Jranian 
resistance, it is only in 654 that the Afghan Seistan is con- 
quered. This time Bactrian and Kapiéa fall into the hands of 
the Arabs who are at the doors of India and of central Asia. 

In addition, the Chinese are unfurling wings of ambition 
over the old Indo-European kingdoms of central Asia, Buddhist 
by religion. There, they were clashing with the newcomers, 
the Turks, whose military power had been very much 
shaken by the war waged by T’ai-tsong as far as Mongolia. 
Beaten to the east, the Turks were conquerers to westward 
and their hegemony was seeming well established over the 
kingdoms of the Tarim. But it is now that the Chinese impose 
their sovereignty at Koutcha in 615, at Karachar, Kashgar, 
Khotan in 632, finally at Yarkand, terminus of the Karakoram 
route, in 635. The hegemony of China over those regions was 
also precarious : revolt follows revolt until the moment when, 
in 665, the western Turks recapture independence : it is under- 
stood that the Chinese sought alliances as far as Kasmir, 
beyond that central Asia so dearly disputed. 


29. Cf. for example, note 39, pp. 22-23, 
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At the particular moment appear a third robber, in the 
persen of the successor to Sron-bcan sgam-po : in 670, Tibet 
imposes its hegemony on eastern Turkestan for some twenty 
years. At the commencement of the 8th century, with Khri-Ide 
gcug-bean, Tibet intervenes in international diplomacy : it is 
concluding matrimonial alliances with the Turks and agree- 
ments with the Arabs, reached to Sogdian : Arabs, Tibetans 


and Western Turks, installed to southward of lake Balkach, form 
a coalition, against which Hiouan-ts’ang assumes himself with 
the Kasmir alliance. The T’ang chou (chap. CCXX1) informs 
us about it in these terms : “At the beginning of the time of 
Rai-yuen (713-741) (Kasmir) sent some ambassadors to render 
ee at the Court, During the eighth year (720), an imperial 
ee by warrant the title of king on King Tchen-t’o- 
i (Candrapida)” 30 
740 tha liane Was not however simply theoretical, Around 
ee, ke led an expedition against Baltistan and on that 
masaras, inese troops encamped at the edge of Mahapad- 
- This is how the T’ang chou recalls those events : 


‘On the death 
: f 
(Muktapigay Seas 


andrapida) his youngest brother Mou-to-pi 
Buy homage at thy 


throne;31_ he sent the ambassador Ou-li-to to 
been in Power, a Coutts to say moreover that, ever since his family had 
Kagan, ang ell (the kings of Kagmir) had been subjects of the celestial 
Ment with his ( ¥ had consented to send some troops to act in agree- 
of Soldiers, webb); “my kingdom (he used to say) has three categories 
SMYSCIE ang gp rmounted on elephants, others horsemen, the third on 
Paths qe *i8 of India of the Centre, we have obstructed the 
Of the T’ou-po (Tibetans) and have prevented their 
©PPortun; PBS; We gave battle and were immediately victorious; 
the heavenly pas Presented themselves, such as when the soldiers of 
sae” atrived in Pou-lu, although their number was two 
Moreover, in m z I was able to send convoys Of supplies to their aid. 
(Mahapadma), i Kingdom there is the pool of dragon Mo-ho-po-to-mo 
Celestial kaggy «SSiF© t0 build there a sanctuary in honour of the 
King. (The offigin (®. ¥88 thus requesting that he be granted the title of 
MSOF the) hong-lou (court of State Ceremony) translated 
30. E. Chay 
BL. There is ther, ve8 Oceidentaux, pp. 166-168, 
and that of ane inexaetitude + between the reign of Candrapida 
Tarapida, a hick a intercalates the short reign of their brother 


x Vereign, done away With, according alhana, 
thanks to magic ites, " sj oeding} t036 a 
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(that request) in ofder to inform the Emperor. An imperial decree order- 
ed to receive Ou-li-to, offer him a banquet in the principal hall of the 
palace and give him presents in abundance; the title of king was confer- 
red on Mou-to-pi by diploma. Starting from that moment, the official 
tribute was with constancy supplied (by Kaégmir)."32 


Al-Birini, for his part, speaks of a victory obtained over 
the Turks by king Muttai, that is to say, according to a sugges- 
tion of Buhler, Muttapir mediaeval-Indian for Muktapida,?3 
a victory of which the anniversary was still being celebrated by 
the Kaémiris in the time of al-Birdnt.*4 

That battle for Gilgit has not been carried out without 
upsetting the life of the communities of that ancient Buddhist 
centre. The monasteries have indeed had to submit to many 
insults and the monks have retired t neighbouring provinces 
still sheltered from those upheavals, that is to say towards 
Kaémir and, above all, through Chitral, towards Uddiyana. 
For a certain time the Tibetans occupied Baltistan, then, in 
747, the Korean Kao Sien-tche, by crossing the Pamirs and 
the Hindu Kush, got as far as Gilgit: it is understood that 
Muktapida Lalitaditya, by cutting the supply line of Tibetan 
reinforcements, had been able to bring him valuable assistance. 

Some years later, the Arabs reached at Bukhara in 729 and 
at Samarkand in 737, inflicted in 751 a cruel defeat over the 
Chinese, to north of Ferghana, on the banks of the Talas, in 
the upper basin of the Syr-daria. That decisive victory, 
brought about with the help of the Qarlougs, is at the origin 
of the “islamisation”’ and “turquisation” of central Asia, to 
the detriment of Buddhism. Following that battle, the Qarlougs 
and the Ouigours remained masters of an important territorial 
domain, encircling the oases of Tarim. Those political events 
had serious consequences for the history of the religions : not 
only were the little Buddhist communities of central Asia 
rapidly eliminated, but links between Chinese Buddhism and 
Indian Buddhism found themselves distended. In central Asia 
only the Ouigours maintained the presence of Buddhism, while 
expecting the conversion of the Mongols to Lamaism. 


32. Ibid., p. 167. 
33. Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 383. 
34. SACHAU, Al-Birani, t. I, p. 178. 
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Chased from their monasteries, the religious of the Iranian 
frontiers and of central Asia retreated towards the lands where 
Buddhism continued to be protected and flourishing, the north- 
west of India, also Tibet and the provinces over which its 
domination still extended, Two “‘prophecies’? (vyakarana), 
published by F.W. Thomas,35 bear witness to this. Thus, 
Indian monks mingled with refugees, who were assuredly well 
teceived, but who must more than once have surprised their 
hosts. What kind of Buddhism was being practised at that 
time by those inhabitants of central Asia, and even of Kashgar, 


of Samarkand or of Bukhara ? Let us think about the peculia- 
Tities that India. 


n Buddhism Presents, as permitted to be 
divined from the documents translated by Benveniste 136 


THE REIGN OF LALITADITYA 
The Kag 


the Vaguest 
Lalitaditya, 


mir chronicle reflects those political eve 


manner. Kalhana, in order to exalt the glory of 
blends legend and poetic fantasy 

marks of Cosmopolit: 
nten, 


nts only in 


into history. 

Yet, some ‘anism reveal perhaps a change 

per countenance of Kaémiri society, following displace- 

eas Population swept along due to military conflicts: 

ea he ave established themselves in Kasmir or who 

their piace Only in transit, have been able to introduce 
les 


Area and customs, some exotic ideas, while abroad 

hin Sontingents are jostling Iranians, Turks, Arabs, 
ese, and Tibetans, 

35, ; 
Chine rtOMAS, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents concerning 
“The ya" mata, t. I, pp. 53 sq., and 77 sq. _ 

Paganda “Abulary of Sogdian Buddhism proyes that Buddhistic pro- 

environment dian country held sway in Mazdean or Zervanist 

ting? GR that it only progressed, thanks to unceasing adapta- 
silver ie -4-S.51933), So, in one sitra, translated in 728, Brahma is 

7 Tot Which responds to zrvan in Avestic language. The 

Zriwso” (ye t*8ments of the British Museum name the “pious 
Wee” (Zarathustra), See in particular : 


Note sur es textes Sogdiens bouddhiques du British Muscums 
IRAS., 1933, pp, 29-68 
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Kalhana evokes, in particular, a strange personality, who 
plays an important political role, that of minister Tuhkhara 
Cankuna.3?7_ Was Cankuna Turkish, as is pretended?88 Would 
not Kalhana have been more inclined to use the word Turuska 
(by which to tell the truth, he designates also the Kusana, who 
were not Turks) if he had wanted to designate Cankuna as one 
of those Turks, which he represents to us, some s/oka from 
there (R.T., IV, 1791, hands folded behind the back, in an atti- 
tude to them familiar, and with head half-shaven? The word 
tukhdra, or tusra, which, to believe Varahamihira, designates 
a barbarous people to northwest of the Madhyadeéa (Byhat- 
samhita, 14,22 and 16, 6) had then doubtless a significance 
purely geographical and not ethnical, and must have meant 
“native of Tocharestan’”” on the upper Oxus, below the 
Pamirs.3® In another passage, the author of the RGjatarangini 
specifies that Lalitaditya’s minister came from Tuhkharadesa,40 
unless it would be read Bhuhkaradega, a rendering which 
S. Lévi seemed to prefer;4! that information, however, scarcely 
modifies the former, since Bukhara is situated in the middle 
basin of the Amu-daria, hardly downstream from Tocharestan. 

Be that as it may, this “foreigner’’ was a fervent Buddhist : 
Cankuna’s exact origin is less important than the evidence it 
carries of emigrations and doubtless of the rush, towards a 
country where convents were numerous, of Buddhists chased 
from their homes through Mussulman intolerance, 


37, R.T., IV, 211. 

38. “Cankuna is clearly described by Kalhana as a Tuhkhara or Turk.” 
(Notes on Ou-k’ong's account of KaSiir, p. 19). 

39, R.T., IV, 246, 

40. As shows A. STEIN, A.S.R.T., VI, 166, there is no ground for attach- 
ing a particular significance to the spelling veriation Tubkhara for 
Tukhara. The Tocharestan, composed of 57 tribes, around the town 
of Kou-tou, or Ko-t’ou-lo, is mentioned and described by Hiouan- 
t’sang (II, p. 27) and by Ou-k’ong (J.A., Sept.-Oct, 1895, P. 361), also 
by A-ab and Persian writers. = ; 

41. Itinéraire d’ Ou-K’ong. M.A. STEIN discards the reading Bhuhkhara- 
dega supplied by manuscript Ay (IV, 246), under the pretext that th 
ta and the bha are easily confused in sdrada. Let us rec ia thi : he 
sents he Bives of that confusion are convincing, While: aduaitieg 
‘enpire reading Bhubkhara, already adopted by Wilson, is very 
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Now that important personage (Cankuna) was a magician 
and alchemist, like his brother who bore the significent name 
of Kankanavarsa :42 he filled with gold the coffers of the king, 
thanks to his magic science’? and new Moses, he parted the 
waters, in order to permit Lalitaditya and his army to cross a 
river in flood : moreover he gave Lalitaditya two jewels (mani) 
which had permitted him to perform that prodigious feat, in 
exchange for an effigy of the one which made possible to cross 
the course of the samsdra.44 

In many spheres Lalitaditya’s reign marks a revival. 
Buddhist foundations are rare under his predecessors : in the 
Teigns of Durlabhavardhana, Pratapaditya II, Candrapida and 
Tarapida, Kalhana mentions only the dedication of the 
Anafgabhavana, a vihdra founded by the wife of Durlabhavar- 
dhana,® and of the Prakasikavihara, founded by Prakaéadevi, 
wife of Candrapida,46 Furthermore, Hindu foundations are 
hardly less numerous, which leads one to think that the poverty 


# More significant on the economic than on the religious 
plane, 
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elf founded, in his new capital Parihdsapura, 
mown by the name of Rajavihara, a caitya and a 
atue of the Jina:48 that Brhadbuddha, which escaped 


42. R.T., IV, 246, 
43. R.T., LV, 247, 

44. R.T., IV, 258-260, 
45. RT, IV; 3. 

46, R.T.,1V, 79. 

47. R.T., IV, 187, 

48. R.T., 1V, 200. 
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destruction in the reign of Harsa,49 used to weight 84,000 
prastha of copper. Kalhana, who underlines the tolerance of 
the king ‘exempt from passion”, profits from it in order to 
specify that he used 84,000 rolaka of gold for the likeness of 
Muktakegava, that, in pious mood, he added the same number 
of pala of silver for the holy ParihasakeSava, and that, with the 
same number of thousands of prastha of copper, he built the 
famous statue of the Grand Buddha, which reaches the skies. 
Finally he built the catuhsala and the caitya with an equal 
sum: thus the five foundations were treated with rigorous 
equality (dhanenatveti tasyasan paiica hirmitayah samah)®0 That 
scrupulous tolerance, which appears highly praiseworthy, to 
our brahmin moralist, doubtless had some political reasons 
also; it calls to mind numerous analogies in the Indian world, 
for example that of YaSovarman I of Cambodia, some decades 
later, founding some hermitages, Buddhistic, Sivaite of Vis- 
nuite, assigning to them almost word for word the same settle- 
ment (S4sana).51 The king likewise caused to be constructed at 
Huskapura, opposite Varahamila, a large vihdra and a stdpa.52 
In his entourage the architectural zeal was not less. The 

minister Cankuna, who perhaps exerted over his sovereign an 

influence favourable to Buddhism, also himself founded two 

vihdra, one at Srinagar, restored later by the pious Sussala,54 

wife of Rithana, minister of Jayasimha, the other at Parihasa- 

pura,55 at the same time as a séépa. In this last vihéra, he 

placed some gold statuettes of “Jina”, and in the first an effigy 

of the Buddha in bronze mounted on an elephant. The medical 
attendant [§dnacandra, son-in-law of Cankuna, also founded 
a vihéra.56 Finally, during the same epoch, the king of Lata’s? 


49. R.T., VI, 1097-1098, 
50. R.T., 1V, 201-204, 


51. G. COEDES, A la recherche de Yagodharagzama, B.E.F.E.O 
XXXII, p. 84, z 


52. R.T., IV, 188. 
53, R.T., IV, 215. 
54. R.T., VII, 2415, 
55. R.T., IV, 211. 
56. R.T., IV, 216. 
57. Sir Aurel Stein admits that the Lata in question is indeed the terri- 
tory of southern and central Gujerat which bears that name: it would 
(Contd.) 
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named Kayya, built “the sacred Kayyavihara, a veritable 
marvel’’.58 
One could scarcely be surprised that the rhythm of the 
foundations slowed down under Lalitaditya’s successors. After 
some monarchs without grandeur, Jayaptda, who tried to 
restore the glory of his grandfather without succeeding in equ- 
alling it, reigned thirty-one years at the end of the 8th century 
and founded only three images of the Buddha and one 
vihdra59 
The Chinese Pilgrim Ou- 
Kasmir, from 759 to 763, and 
tion, shows himself in his me 
ts’ang.60 However, 
church after Lalitad 
hundred monasteries, 
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kong’s description 4 
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58. R.T., LV, 210, 
59. R.T., IV, 507, 
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Sitzungsberichte der Philosophisch-historischen Klasse der Kaiserli- 
chen Akademie, Wien, 1895, VI, pp. 341 sq. 
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Chinese monk mentions that of the Ye-li-t’e-le, founded by the 
son of the king of the Tou-kiue, and that of K’o-toen (Katun) 
built by the ruler of the Tou-kiue. Who were those Turks, Bud- 
dhists and so generous towards the Kasmiri monks ? Refugees 
from Turkestan, dethroned by the Mussulman, which would in 
interesting manner confirm Kaémir’s relations with Turkestan, 
or perhaps, more simply, some members of the Sahi dynasty, 
some “Turki Sahiya” of Kapisa-Gandhara ? 

Ou-k’ong is again furnishing us with a precious indication, 
in affirming the preponderance in Kaémir of the Milasarvasti- 
vadin throughout the 8th century: ‘“‘He understands and 
practises the interpretation of the Vinaya of the Milasarvasti- 
vadin. In fact, in the India of the north, all belong to the 
school of the Sarvastivadin.”” One would like to know more 
about it. Very fortunately the archaeological excavations 
satisfy somewhat our curiosity, by revealing to us vestiges of 
the monuments erected by order of Lalitaditya; moreover, 
Tibetan sources are restoring to us a part of the work accomp- 
lished by Kasmiri monks contemporaries of the Karkota 
sovereigns. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS 

The city of Parihasapura used to occupy two alluvial table- 
lands around the present hamlet of Paraspér, KaSmiri form 
derived from the Sanskrit name of the city founded by Lalita- 
ditya. Now, those uplands are presently occupied by a certain 
number of ruins difficult to identify. However, it seems that 
three monuments grouped on a little plateau may all be Bud- 
dhist monuments. One among them (tell A of the plan of M.A. 
Stein) is in any case indubitably a Stipa, that founded by 
Cankuna. Its base is a skewback square more than 40 m. side- 
long. On each surface, in the central part, a small flight of 
steps doubtless used to permit access to some galleries of cir- 
cumambulation, arranged on the two bases. We are ignorant 
of the form the anda could have taken, but Ram Chandra Kak 
describes some toric mouldings of which the sides, not men- 
tioned by Kaésmiri archaeclogist, could have informed us 
about the amplitude of the globe of the stiipa, The block in 
which the vasfi used to be sunk has been rediscovered in the 
debris, but of decoration remain only some atlantes, standing 
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or seated, which used to support the balustrade of the stair- 
case, also some fragments of the trilobate arches which, at the 
time of Parihasapura’s grandeur, doubtless used to shelter 
Some statues of Buddha and of Bodhisattva. To the south of 
the stiipa, a square building, composed of a courtyard on to 
which used to open twenty-six cells, is apparently the Rdjavi- 
hara (tell B of M.A. Stein) 6! The description that Kalhana®2 
sketches of jt agrees in any case with this plan : the vihara 
necessarily included a “catuhsala.”” The word recurs several 

times in Kalhana’s Writings to indicate an architectural form, 

It Certainly involves the square or rectangular courtyard on 

Which open calls or chapels, as in the famous temple of Mar- 

tanda founded by the same Lalitaditya : this plan is that of 

ees Kasmiri_ monuments enhancing various religions.63 

coo to the courtyard was contrived in the eastern wall and 
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Those three monuments were constructed in grey gritstone susceptible 
to a beautiful polish, worked with care. The blocks have imposing 
dimensions : the principal slab of the sanctuary measures nearly 5m. by 
4m. in surface and more than 1.50m. in thickness. Insufficient though 
they may be for satisfying our curiosity, these remains nevertheless prove 
that the foundations mentioned by Kalhana used to merit the praise he 
awards them. 


We would like to know about the sculptural works of art 
which used to accompany that architecture, in order to be able 
to judge their style and their aesthetic value. Kalhana describes 
an effigy of Sugata in bronze,® placed by Cankuna in his 
vihadra,®8 he admired the beauty of the bronze (? gilt) which 
gave the impression that the Saint was clothed in the ochre 
robe of the monks and, in his role of good observer of objects 
of art, he remarks upon the metal circles which enclosed the 
plinth and confirmed the tradition according to which the 
statue was enshrined on the back of an elepeant. However, 
that work of art was not of Kasmir origin : it was imported 
from Magadha, and belongs to the dossier of Pala art’s begin- 
ning. But perhaps the Srinagar Museum is sheltering some 
fragments of statuary coming from contemporary monuments 
of Kasmir ? = 

At Ushkiir, which is the Uskara of al-Birdini and the ancient 
Huskapura, some decorative fragments and some terracotta 
work, have been recovered among which one had hoped to 
find a specimen of Kasmiri Buddhist art at the time of 
Lalitaditya. Kalhana informs us, in fact, that Lalitaditya 
caused to be built at Huskapura the Muktasvamin, a Visnuite 
sanctuary, and a Buddhist ensemble composed of a vihdra and 
a stiipa; and Sir A. Stein showed, in his notes on Ou-k’ong, 
that the Moung-ti vihdra of the Chinese pilgrim was without 
doubt the Muktavihara, that is to say, the vihdra mentioned by 
Kalhana.®8 But some Buddhist remains have actually been un- 
covered at Ushkiir and mentioned already by Cunningham$? 

Following close upon D.R. Sahni, C.L. Fabri undertook 
new excavations which have brought to light some terracotta 


64. R.T., IV, 259. 

65. R.T., IV, 262-263. 

66. A.S.R.T., I, 68 and n., and IV, 188, 
67. Ancient Geography, p. 100. 
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figurines of a late Greco-Buddhist style. At Harvan, close to 
Dal Lake, on the site identified with the Sadarhadvana,®8 by a 
commentator of the Rdjatarangini, and at Akhnur (approx. 
30 km. from Jammu) have also been discovered, in addition to 
fragments more ancients, some terracotta works of the same 
style as those from Ushkiir, and Fabri enclosed them under 
the denomination of Kasmir buddhist school or baroque terra- 
cotta school of Kasmir,69 That writer, with some exagyeration, 
sees in those Pieces, which recall the art of Tondurkistan, 
“one of the most Strikingly and most uniformly lovely achieve- 
ment of the whole of Indian art history”. 

Do these works really belong to the 8th century? It would be 
important to be able to affirm it : that would prove the persis- 
tence, in the extreme northwest of India, of a school attaching 
itself to the Greco-Buddhist art, and could have repercussions 


on the chronology of Greco-Buddhist art as 
One does not 
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Srinagar Museum,” dressed in transparent material, revealing 
the modelling of the body, with neck and shoulders bared in 
exactly identical manner. 

Let us conclude then, provisionally, that attribution of the 
remains from Ushkiir and Harvan to the reign of Lalitaditya, 
without being proved, is not devoid of foundation. Further- 
more, the imposing ruins of Parasp6r would suffice as evidence 
of the prosperity of Buddhism under the rule of Lalitaditya 
Although dating of masters is scarcely easier than dating of 
monuments, and in this sphere one also encounters many 
enigmas, examination of work accomplished by doctors of the 
Law in Kagmir shows that material ease was on equal footing 
with renewed fecundity. 


KASMIRI MASTER-TEACHERS OF THE 7TH AND 8TH CENTURIES 


“Tt seems that, with Vasubandhu and Samghabhadra, the 
fecundity of schools of the Lesser Vehicle is exhausted” 
remarked la Vallée Poussin, but he immediately amended his 
opinion by adding : “they are not disappearing but they are 
producing only a small number of doctors of renown”.?1 Now, 
Yi-tsing, the historian of the Chinese pilgrims in India, men- 
tions the clear preponderance of Milasarvastivadin in the whole 
of the India of the Northwest at the extreme and of the 7th 
century.”2 The Mahasanghika were also represented there, but 
in very much lesser number. In the frontier territories, parti- 
cularly in Udyana, the Chinese traveller calls attention to 
diverse sects attaching themselves to the Milasarvastivadin, 
Dharmaguptaka, Mahisasaka and Kaéyapiya. 

Leaving to one side the indications provided by Yi-tsing, 
in order to verify Tarandtha’s assertions, it appears that one 
should be particularly well informed in order to write the 
history of Indian Buddhism in the century which follows the 
journey of Hiouan-ts’ang. But one would be wrong to be 
optimistic, and our ignorance remains great. On examination, 


70, H. GOETZ, The Mediaeval Sculpture of Kashmir, Marg, Vol. VII, 
fasc. 2., march 1955, pp. 65-75, fig. 4, p. 67. Goetz dates that 
Camunda around 750. 

71. Dynasties et histoire de I’ Inde, p. 340, 

72. Moreover, it is at that time, so it seems, that for the first time, from 
the pen of Yi-tsing, appeared the appellation miilasarvastivadin. 
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the interpretation of Yi-tsing confirms itself delicate : the 
Chinese voyager names a certain number of “‘contemporaries’’, 
Sthiramati, Gunamati, Silabhadra, Gunaprapha, etc. But that 
word “contemporary” used by Ryauon Fujishima (Journal 
Asiatique, 1888) would be inexact. In any case, another trans- 
lator of Yi-tsing, Takakusu, in the thesis he sustained before 
the University of Leipzig, dates from 550 to 670 the so-called 
writers qualified as “contemporaries” by Yi-tsing. All would 
be dead before the arrival in India of the Chinese traveller, 
The chronology Proposed by Noél Péri, who classes Gunamati 
at the commencement of the 6th century and Sthiramati in the 
Second part of the 6th century, would even oblige one to reject 
purely and simply the testimony of Yi-tsing. 

Taranatha, who is our great resource each time information 
from another origin defaults, enumerates very surely of great 
number of Indian teachers carefully partitioned to successive 
ao ee monarchs whose personality, the greater part of the 
it ote ae Us, One could perhaps place confidence in him 
scattered a tries to compare his information with indications 
Seine Box the Chinese pilgrims or even chez the Tibetan 
as that = Y Confusion was not appearing, origin of incertitu- 
sible to i © Present state of our documentation, it is impos- 

Clucidate,73 Orie does not hesitate, however, when 
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nothing contradicts Taranatha, to utilise, in order to date 
such or such a Buddhist master, the indications that he furni- 
shes. In this way one admits, in general, a manner absolu- 
tely plausible, that Santideva belongs to the second half of the 
7th century. That opinion is based exclusively on Taranatha. 
Louis Finot summarises the argumentation very well in the 
introduction to his fine translation of the Bodhicaryavatara : 
“The report that Taranatha gives us of his life is not only the 
echo of a hagiographic tradition where history has no doubt 
only a feeble part. According to that tradition, Santideva 
lived at the time of Sila, son of Sri Harga...""(p. 11). “From all 
this, one fact at least is to be retained: it is the date. Harsa 
Siladitya, having died probably in 643, Santideva would have 
to be placed toward the middle of the 7th century” (p. 13). 
But then, Candrakirti would belong equally to the second half 
of the 7th century, and the generation immediately previous 
(commencement or middle of the 7th century) would be that 
of the direct students of Vasubhandu ! It is necessary then to 
recognize that Taranatha committed some grave chronological 
errors. If one understands well the hypothesis which presides 
over the argumentation resumed by Louis Finot, one admits 
that the Sri Harsa of Taranatha is Harsavardhana or indeed 


Yi-tsing, was perhaps still alive at the time of the passage of Hio- 
uan-ts’ang. The same Dharmapala, who when 32 years old, died in 
the monastery of the Mahabodhi, according to the Chineses, is 
represented by the Tibetan author as having lived rather a time long 
and having, at the end of his life, departed towards the east, to the 
Suvarnadvipa, where he concocted an elixir of immortality, f. 124. 
From data so little in accord, it seems very difficult to extract any- 
thing; and in almost nothing does the Sthiramati, placed at Nalanda 
and in the East by the Tibetans recall the one that the Chineses 
and the Hindus place at Valabhi.”” (pp. 354-355) 

Despite appearances, it is not useless to consider a study refer- 
ring to the Vasubandhu who lived in all likelihood at a period very 
much earlier than that with which we are occupied. A certain 
number of names mentioned by Taranatha in chapters 23 and 24 
appear in Noel Péri’s article : a Sthiramati and a Sanghadasa, the 
latter from Kagmir, belonged, so the Tibetan historian believed, to 
the generation which preceded that of Candragomin, Candrakirti, 
Santideva and the Kagmiri Ravigupta, who, S.C. Vidyabhisana 
considers (wrongly in our opinion) as the initiator of the study of 
logic in Kamir and dates from the 8th century. 
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that the kings Sri Harsa and Sila, his son, are a doubling by 
Taranatha of the personality of Harsavardhana, surnamed 
Siliditya (“son of Virtue” as say the Chinese writers) and who 
died, one knows it without posterity.74 But other kings in 
India have borne the names of Harsa and Siladitya. 

Starting from the accession in Bengal of the Pala kings, 
Taranatha indicates the Buddhist master-teachers in relation 
to the reigns of those sovereigns who patronised the great uni- 
Versities of Magadha. For the previous era, Nalanda and 
Valabhi were the two intellectual poles of the Indian community, 
where advanced Students were coming, according to Yi-tsing, 
in order to complete their education: the Tibetan historian 
must have accorded Particular interest to sovereigns who ruled 
over the States of which those two universities used to form 
Part. Perhaps he even had knowledge of documents, heirs to 
the chronicles of Valabhi and Nalanda.75 

__ The king $ri Harsa could have been Vikramaditya Harsa of 
Ujiain,76 although it is admitted, in general, that the Malva 
Was then attached to Valabhi or that the Milva used to exer- 
ae Suzerainty over Valabhi. Sila, son of Harsa, would be 
in 8 Pratapsila, son of Vikramaditya Harsa,?? and also the 

8 Siladitya who according to Hiouan-ts’ang, was reigning 
Over the Maya 60 ; p EMigemannsnn 
say, towards 590 years before his stay in India, which is to 
king as Siladitya SF ahoes ots already identified that last 

UE can.cne i armaditya, j 

vardhana of x admit that Taranatha has not named Harsa- 
‘nauj, who, even if he was not a great Buddhist, 
748 ar Te S. LEVI, Les missions de Wang Hiuan-tse dans 1” 

Wang Hivan-i'g, — sent A propos des missions de 
. neh ae of Taranatha (Matrkota) is perhaps Maitraka, the 

until the Mustion eae, shh Was reigning over Surastra 

Ble name Caladhruva makes one think of Dhruvascna and of 

“PA{U, son-in-law of Siladitya of Kanauj (according to S. Lévi 

10 correct as Dhruvabhata) (see Les donations religieuses des rois de 

Bibliotheque de 1° Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Section des 
el Vol. VII, pp, 76-100). 


75. 


’ 
7h RT, Tl, 330. 


78. No. 8 of the geneological tree presented by S. Lévi, art cit. 
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as Hiouan-ts’ang would like to make us believe has been 
adopted by Buddhistic legend ? That would be extremely un- 
likely. It is, in reality, very probably that Taranatha did not 
know how to differentiate the various Harsa or Siladitya, and 
that misunderstanding is the source of many mistakes.79 From 
that medley of uncertainties emerge, however, some assured 
facts, which can be summarised in a few words : the craze for 
logic, which follows the precepts of Dharmakirti, is spreading 
in Kaémir, which will give to Buddhism some of his great logi- 
cians; in opposition to that speculative aspect, a devotion 
recent if not new, happily comes to recall that Buddhism is, 


above all else, a religion. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE STUDY OF LOGIC 

To the file on early mentions of logic in KaSmir must be 
added a pointer furnished by Hiouan-ts’ang : the treatise 
Chun-tehing-li-lun  ( Nydydnusdrasastra 2) was composed by 
Sanghabhadra in a convent situated on a large mountain to 
south-east of the capital.8? 

In the following period mediaeval Kasmir supplied Bud- 
dhism with a great number of logicians who all, whatever may 
have been their tendencies, and whether they attached them- 
selves to logic as an end in itself or on the contrary as a means 
of apologetics, attached themselves to Ditinaga and to his 
continuator Dharmakirti. To believe Taranatha®! on this point, 
the logic of Dharmakirti would have been introduced into 
Kaémir by three Kaémiri brahmins converted to Buddhism 
and named Rig-pa seni-ge (Vidyasimha) (presumed author of a 
commentary on the Jatakamala of the Kaésmiri Siira, Mdo, 
CXXXIII, 8),82. Lha-sen-ge (Devasimha) and Lha_rig-pa 
(Devavidyakara). 


79, For that matter we think it is not useless to resume the chronology 
proposed by TARANATHA in chapters 23 to 27 of his History of 
Buddhism, not only in order t0 show more clearly the inexactitudes, 
but still more to offer for reference a picture of the whole of the 
data furnished by Taranatha, In view of an eventual positive 


exploitation. 
80. V.P.B., I, p. 183. 
81. T.N., p. 183. 
82. The author of that commentary is named Viryasiiha (sic), in the 
(Contd.) 
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Otherwise nothing happens to confirm that assertion of the 
Tibetan historian or give it plausibility and yet those names 
are not unknown they recall very closely that of the teacher of 

*Thon-mi Sambhota, Devavidyasimha.8% Taranatha’s chrono- 
logy is coherent, and in ever so small a degree one would be 
able to hazard a synthesis of that data : in the first half of the 
7th century, a Kagmiri pupil of Dharmakirti would have had 
the privilege of teaching Sanskrit to the minister of Sron-bean 

Sgam-po (whether the three brahmins named by Taranatha are 

OT are not distinct personages). 

b Be that as it may, in the absence of new and precise defini- 

tions that hypothetical introduction in Kasmir of the ““pramdana 
of Seven members” only offers a rather reduced anecdotical 
interest, 

On the contrary, during the 8th century two logicians of 
“portance appear in KaSmir : these are the first representa- 
ace a long line of commentators whose chronology is 
a to establish, since the majority of the work on logic 

ve only been translated in the 11th century.84 
ieee belongs, according to Stcherbatsky, to the “phi- 
theaiee ise » Which attaches itself to the literal interpre- 
harmakirti.85 The author of the Blue Annals places 


im 


84. The age’, P46 

. le 

ie ae Annals (p . 346) furnish the following transmission from 

Manavart ti a . 

mucéasey ‘arttika (to be understood from the Pramdanasa 
bs Ditinaga, 7. Dharmakirti, 
2 aa meen 8. Prajhakaragupta, 
a armakirti, 9. Ravigupta, 
= eevendrabodni, 10. Yamari, 
A Ee ‘yabodhi, 11. Jianaérimitra, 
. Tee 12. Dharmottara, etc. 
site te tfortunately a great pity that one cannot content oneself 
later it win re”, Without criticising it, this list of succession, that 


twill be convenient to examine in greater detail : let us con- 


tent ourselves, for the moment, by remarking that no. 12 of that list, 


who follows a writer of the 1th century, belongs in fact to the 8th 
century (Cf. below, pp, 122-124), 


85. Indian Logic, p. 40, 
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him in the filiation of the Pramdnavarttika, between Sakyabo- 
dhi and the second Dharmakirti, and he is considered by 
Taranatha as anterior to Haribhadra: he would belong to the 
generation following the death of the first Dharmakirti. These 
indications, although very vague, agree sufficiently for one to 
be able to assign Vinitadeva to the 8th century, doubtless more 
precisely to the first half of that century, and perhaps to 
around the year 700. 

That author, who is presented by Tibetan historians as a 
commentator on the Pramdnavarttika, is named by the colo- 
phons of the translations ’Dul-ba ’jin-pa slob-dpon Dul-ba’i tha 
(Vinayadharacarya Vinitadeva): indeed, his commentaries on 
logic constitute the part of his work with which Taranatha 
and Gzon-nu dpal seem to him to be the most acquainted; 
Vinitadeva is then also a specialist in disciplinary problems, 
and his is known to modern authors by this double title. 

He also indicated two pieces of the Abhidharma, which upto 
the present have scarcely benefitted from the attention of 
Indianists, but they indeed place him among the posterity of 
the Sanghadasa and of the Sthiramati : 


—the Prakaranavimsakajika (Mdo, LVIII, 11) (63 p.); 

—and the Trimsakafika commentary on some thirty of the 
karika of Vasubandhu (Mdo, LXI, 1) (137 p.). 

The texts of vinaya of which he is author are : 

—a Padavyakhyana of the Vinayastotra of Dharmaéresthin 
(Mdo, LXXVIII, 5) and (XC, 10) (19 p.); 

—a summary of the Samayabhedoparacanacakra of Vasumitra 
(Mdo, XC, 13) (3 p.), another famous Kagmiri; a piece of 
work concerning the sects of Buddhism, and which furni- 
shed several precious indications to A. Bareau, (Les sectes 
bouddhiques du petit Véhicule, Paris, 1955)8; 


86. The Samayabhedoparacanacakra nikdyabhedopadarsanasamgraha has 
been translated by A, BAREAU (Le compendium descriptif des divi- 
sions des sectes dans le cycle de le formation des schismes) and also 
the Samayabhedoparacanacakra of VASUMITRA, Trois traités sur 
les sectes bouddhiques, J.A., t CCXLII and CCXLIV, Paris 1954 
and 1956). Previously, Teramoto Enga and Hiramatsu Tomotsugu 
had Presented a critical edition of those texts, preceded by an 
iMtroduction in Japanese (Kyoto 1935), 
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—a literal commentary on the Vinayavibhanga | apetentii 
bka’~gyur in the *Dul-ba), which, in Tibetan translation, 
occupies a whole volume (Mdo, meng (301 p.). 

is writings on logic are the most numer : os 

Be in 1030 Sloka of the Nydyabindu ; of Dharmakirti 
(Mdo, CXI, 1) (85 p.), translated into Tibetan since the 
commencement of the 9th century by Jinamitra and Ye-Ses- 

sde, and which is perhaps the first text of logic introduced 
in Tibet;87 


—a tikd of the Hetubindu of Dharmakirti (Mdo, CXI, 5) 
(200 p.); 


—a fika of the Sambandhapariksaprakarana of Dharmakirti 
(Mdo, XCII, 1) (52 p,); 


—a fiké of the Vadanyaya of Dharmakirti (Mdo, CXII, 3) 
(54 p,); 

a Padamatravarttika of the Tantrantarasiddhiprakarana or 
Santanantarisi 


ddhiprakarana of Dharmakirti (Mdo, CVIII, 1) 


is, fikd of the Alambanapariksa of Dinnaga (Mdo, CXII, 5) 
29 p.). 


In the second half Of the 8th century occurs an event which 
Kalhana celebrates in these terms : “(The king Jayapida-751- 


saw, during a splendid dream, a sun rise at the west and 
he Understood that 


" an excellent doctor of the Law had arrived 
m the Country’? 88 alhana plays on the name of Dharmotta- 
Tacarya, which Can signify an “eminent doctor of the Law” and 
even perhaps an “eminent Buddhist teacher”, if one be permit- 
ted to give to dharma the meaning of Buddhism, which does 
87. That commentary on the Nyc 


ayabindu has been published in Tibetan 
janslation WALA VALTER POUSaen in the Bibliotheca Indica 
in 1907. 


88. R.T., LV, 4og, Here is the text of that Sloka : Susvapne pascimasayam 
taksayannuday am raveh dese dharmottaracaryam Pravistam sadhvaman- 
yata, and here j. 


é Te is M.A. Stein’s translation : “When he saw and in 
his (lecture : Sa sy. 


apne) the sunrise in the west, he thought that 
(some) exalted teacher of the law had luckily entered his land.” Sir 
Marc Aurel has not recognised in Dharmottaracarya a Proper noun, 
nor has Schiefner in Chos-mchog (p. 248 of his translation, cor- 
rected in the note, P. 330). It is Th. Stcherbatsky who, first 
under stood the meaning of the sloka. 
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not seem excessive in such a context; the word dharma, like 
the word chos in Tibetan, does it not mean ‘“‘the order of 
things’ which have been revealed by the Buddha, comprehen- 
sion of which constitutes the chief point of Buddhist doctrine, 
and definitely what we inaccurately call the religion ? 

Taranatha does not call attention to the coming of that 
logician with the same emphasis as Kalhana, and he gives 
very little information about this master who would have 
lived during the reign of Mahipala and would be the disciple 
of Dharmikaradatta,89 also a dialectician and Kaémiri, con- 
temporary of Simhabhadra and of Padmakara.%° 

The writings of Dharmakirti commented on by Dharmot- 
tara are the Pramdnaviniscaya and, once again, the Nyaya- 
bindu. The most ancient works of logic attested in Kagmir are 
not the most important and most voluminous texts of the 
school, those which will later be the most often commented on 
the karikd of Dharmakirti and their vrtti, commenced, record- 
ing to tradition, by Dharmakirti himself and finished by his 
direct disciple Devendrabodhi. But the fikd of the Pramdnavi- 
ni§caya, which Dharmottara edited, is a considerable Piece of 
work, in 12,463 sloka (1111 p. in Tibetan translation) (Mdo, 
CIX-CX, 1) and his fika of the Nydyabindu, in which he criti- 
cises Vinitadeva, sometimes with severity, although shorter, 
still counts 1477 sloka (Mdo, CXI, 2) (139 p.).91 According to 
Stcherbatsky, those works inaugurate the “critical? tendency 
or “philosophical” interpretation of Dharmakirti, who consi- 
ders the Buddha as a ‘“‘metaphysical entity’’.92 


89. T.N., p. 225. 

90. T.N., p. 219. Let us add that, according to S.C. Vidyabhisana, 
Dharmottara has been quoted by the Jain authors Mallavadin 
and Ratnaprabhasuri. : 

91. PETERSON published the Sanskrit text of it in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, discovered in the Jain temple of $antinatha, and Th. 
STCHERBATSKY published in Sanskrit (B.B., VII) in Tibetan 
(B.B., VU) and translated (Buddhist Logic, Il) that work of 
DHARMOTTARA OBERMILLER prepared from it a precious 
Tibetan-Sanskrit and Sanskrit-Tibetan index. (B.B., XXIV-XXV). 

92. Buddhist Logic, p. 41. 
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The other writings of Dharmottara are : 


—the Ksanabhanigasiddhi (Mdo, CXI, 17) (21 p.) demonstra- 
tion of the discontinuity of instants”, which makes use of 
Dharmakirti’s teaching and which is the object of a com- 
mentary by the brahmin Mu-tig bum-pa (Muktakalaga) 
(Mdo, CXII, 18); 

—the two Pramanapariksa (Mdo, CX, 12) (47 p.) and (Mdo, 
CXII, 13) (32 D.), “examination of the Pramana’’; 

—the Apohaprakarana (Mdo, CXII, 14) (24 p.), “treatise on 
exclusion (of contradictory proposition)’; 

~and, finally, the Paralokasiddhi (Mdo, CXII, 15) (7 p.) 
“demonstration concerning the other world’?,98 


These titles show the variety and interest of the subjects 
treated by Dharmottaracarya, Moreover, if one takes count of 
the Qualities that his editors and translators agree to recognise 
in Vinitadeya% and the originality of the interpretations, 
which prove the divergences of opinion between Vinitadeva 
and Dharmottara,%5 one will deem that the beginnings of logic 
in Kasmir—far from being simple stammerings—are distingui- 
shed by subtlety of thought and gravity of problem attacked. 
THE CULT of TARA 

The cult o 
Kagmir coun 
Tature with 


f the Tara, and, later, of several Tara, which in 

ted some fervent adepts, appears in Buddhist lite- 

Candragomin, presumed author of the Tarasddha- 

93. This last work has been translated by G, ROERICH in Indian 
Culture, 15, 1948-49, pp. 213-222. From a very individual angle, he 
deals with the problem, so important to Buddhists, of the flow 
of conscience, The author endeavours to establish that the 
Paraloka (jig-rten Pha-rol) that is to say the world which follows 
death and precedes birth, is not characterised by interruption of 
the vijnanasantana, 

94. In particular, Susumu YAMAGUCHI and Henriette MEYER (J.A., 
1929) praise the clearness of the commentary of Vinitadeva “great 
teacher of the Vijfiaptimatrata and of the Nyaya”, to the Alam- 
banapariksa and contrast it with that of Dharmapala ‘too prolix 
at the beginning and incomplete at the end’, 

95. These divergences in interpretation of certain points of Nydya- 
bindu have been pointed out by STCHERBATSKY, Buddhist Logic. 
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nasataka, but, from the 8th century,96 two famous Kasmiris 
have edited hymns in praise of the “Crossing over’, of the 
“Star’’, feminine essence of the Bodhisattva. ; 

Ravigupta or Saryagupta (Ni-ma sbas-pa)®” indced belongs 
to the 8th century if he is, as Taranatha affirms, the immediate 
master of Sarvajfiamitra. He is the hero of a legend which 


Gzon-nu dpal relates to us in these terms :98 


“Ht is said that in the country of Kasmira there had been an image 
of the Ta’u Tara endowed with miraculous powers (siddhi) in the Temple 
of Ran-byun Iha-Ina. Lepers after worshipping the image were cured of 
their ailments, About that time the acdrya Ravigupta (Ni-wa sbas-pa), 
who was learned in the five sciences and especially in the Tantra, was 
attacked by leprosy (klu’i gnod-pa). He built a hut for himself to the 
west of the vihara, and prayed for three months. Then the temple's gate 
moved (by itself) westwards, and the Tara said : ‘*What is your wish 2”, 
and the acarya replied : ‘‘I wish to be cured of leprosy.”” In that very 
moment his entire body, except for a small sore on his forehcad, assu- 
med its former appearance.22 He asked : ‘“‘What was the reason for not 


96. Let us remember that in 8th century, (in 778), Maharaja Panang- 
karan founded in Java a sanctuary dedicated to Tara, which is 
the Chandi Kalasan (G. COEDES : Les Etats hindouises d’ Indoc- 
hine et a’ Indonesie, p. 154). 

Previously, Hiouan-ts’ang was already mentioning statucs of 
Tara in Magadha and also in the Virajakgetra, in Bhauma territory 
(LA VALLEE POUSSIN : Dynasties et histoire de inde, p. 96 n.). 

97. T.N., p. 130; p. S.J.Z., XLIV. Two personages bear this name— 
the worshipper of Tara and the logician, who fived very proba- 
bly in the 10th century and who doubtless is not Kagmiri (Cf. 
below, pp. 125-126). Taranatha makes correctly the destination 
between the dialectician Ni-ma-sbas, who lived in the time of 
Canaka (p. 243) and the teacher of Sarvajfiamitra (p. 170) 
“bhiksu, expert in magic, who invoked Tara”. That hononym is 
the origin of some confusion. In the present case, S.C, Vidyabhi- 
sana was wrong to disregard Taranatha and make of Ravigupta 
the first great Kagmiri logician of the 8th century, 

98. B.A., 1050-1051. 

99. The recovery from leprosy here attributed to Tara, appears else- 
where as a solar privilege. Thus, in chapter 139 of the Bhavisyatpu- 
raga. Samba was cured of leprosy by the Sun, and it is on that 
occasion that he makes come from Sakadvipa familics of maga. 
Mayara, protégé of Harsa of Kanauj, composed a hymn to the Sun 
of 100 strophes in sragdhard meters, which entitled him to becured 
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curing the sore on the forehead 2” The Ta replied : sr OrmeLy va 
were born asa hunter, killed animals and in the end set fire to a os f 
In consequence of this, you were reborn in Hell and this is your tee 
rebirth of the 500 rebirths in Hell”,100 and saying so, she bestowed o 

him the sadhana, accompanied by a stotra (which was recited as mantra). 
The Tara said: “With their help, one may perform any kind of magic 
rite. I shall grant you miraculous powers (siddhi).”” After that the 
acarya composed a magic rite which corresponded to the twenty-one 
sadhanas,11 as well as general rites and their branches”. 


The texts to which Gzon-nu dpal makes allusion figure, in 
fact, in the Bstan~ gyyy:102 


of leprosy, The Sun cult was then widespread in Kasmir as Ravi- 
Supta lived very close to the time when Lalitaditya was creating the 
solar temple of. Martanda. One can think of concurrence between 
the two cults, It is also curious to state that our Buddhist, wor- 


Shipper of Tara, goes by the name of Ravigupta, which means 
“protected by the Sun”, 


100. We do not think that Roerich’s translation is perfectly accurate. 


le d 
Ki gnod-pa Perhaps does not refer to leprosy, at least in the 
Strict meaning of the Word in modern medicine. On the contrary, 
the Tibetan ©xPression can render the Sanskrit visarpa, which deno- 
tes a disease in which Jean Filliozat recognised spreading erysipe- 

Haritasamhita tells us that “the who sets fire to a 

aah itten by that malady”; (II, 1-20) (J. Filliozat, Un 
chapitre de Jq Haritasamhita sur Ja rétribution des actes, J.A., t- 
1934). On the other hand, the enlikening of an 
© to infernal Punishment, curious as it may seem, is 
the same text : “all the disease, whether they be curable 
'n truth, forms of hell” (narakaritpa) (II, 1-4). 
also note a strange divergence, The Mussulmans have 
Dil agined some temporary infernal punishments and the 

rede Of Abdallah ibn Salam tells us that “the temporarily con- 
lemned is 


marked by a spot on the forehead. iberated, he is first 
Washed by the angels, but the spo 


et us 
equally im, 


t does not vanish and marks him 
Dan old reprobate” (quoted by Maxime RODINSON in his article 
‘i er 1 asm Waprés les travaux récents, R.H.R., t. 140, 1951, 


arison does not permit us to reach 
any conclusi 
Ol» Theresnaai S$ translation but it is evidently 
“in the sadhana of twenty-one stanzas”. 
n edited by BLONAY, Matériaux,...pp. 58-60. 
102. The other works of Ravigupta incorporated in the Tibetan canon 
are: 
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—Térddevistotra ekavimsatikas@dhana, (Rg., XXVI, 3) (9 p.); 

—Aryatarabhat{arikasddhana sakalpaikavimsakakarmasamkse- 
pa (Rg., XXVI, 4) (34 p.); 

— BhagavatitaradevyakavimSatistotropayika (Rg., XXVI, 6) 
(22 p.); 

—Devitdraikavimsatistotravisuddhactidadmani (Rg., XXVI, 7) 


(9 p.). 


The Blue Annals present a transmission of the ritual estab- 
lished by Ravigupta. The first to revive it would have been 
Candragarbha, who would himself have taught it to Jetari. 
Afterwards comes Vagiévara, then two collaborators of Rin- 
chen bzan-po, Sraddhakara and Tathagataraksita, finally a 
certain Danasila and the /o-cd-ba of Mal-gyo, that is to say, 
Blo-gros grags-pa who translated the 7a@rastotra and the Kar- 
masamksepa in collaboration with a pandit named Majnijuéri. 
The presence, in that succession, of two collaborators of Rin- 
chen bzan-po, one of which is surely and the other probably 
Kasmiri, permits one to suppose with some probability that 
this ritual, which from certain of its characters appears like a 
prefiguration of the Zi-byed, was preserved at least until about 
the year 1000 in the country where it took birth. 

Another KaSmiri worshipper of the Tara, younger by some 
decades, does not figure in that succession and represents a 
different tendency. Sarvajiiamitra is one of the rare Buddhist 
teachers mentioned by Kalhana, who names him with regard 
to the Kayyavihdra founded under Lalitaditya by Kayya, king 
of Lata : it is there, he tells us, that ‘“‘later resided the bhiksu 
Sarvajiiamitra who set himself up as another Jina’’.103 


The Aryatdrabhattarikanama dvatrimsatkastotra sarvarthasadha- 
karatnalankaramnisha (Rg., LXXXU, 51) (6 p.); 


the Aryatdrastotra (Rg. XXVI, 8) (3 p.); 
the Tarasadhanopadesakrama (Rg., XXVI, 5) (2 p.) 


All these writings concern the cult of Tara, 

An Aryakosa and the Vaidyakasiddhasara are attributed to an 
undetermined Ravigupta, who perhaps is neither the logician nor 
the worshipper of Tara. 

103, R.7., IV, 210, 
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The commentator of his Sragdharastotra, named Jinaraksita 
tells us of a fabulous biography beloved by Taranathal4 and 


by Gzon-nu dpal. Here is the commencement of that 
biography : 


“Here, in the country of Kasmir, was to be found he who holds the 
place of a Bodhisattva, moistened by the water of the compassion of 
instruction, the Indra of the muni, he who has spirit and heart rendered. 
Superior by a great mercy, and who has the name Sarvajnamitra, the 
bhiksu; the latter, Similar to a magic gem through the fact that he 


procured for the Poor all the objects of their desires, was famous 
throughout the world for his Benerosity.105 


The tale which follows hardly needs to te recapitulated, 


Son of a king of Kagmi istri i 
t, he used to ‘distribute all his good 
among the poor. H ieoran 


stage ee G aving reached the country of king Vajramu- 
all his tobe os Tahmin, complete y destitute, who had placed 
Same arvajiiamitra’s generosity. Having nothing left 
atvaina Caan man and not wishing to deceive him, 
MS own body to the king who was needing 100 

mplish a human sacrifice. The hundred be ing com- 
BBB: am Order to save his companions, had recourse 
saved theny ; ve The intervention of the Divine mother 
3 n fact, and each found himself again in his own 


+ in their pj. : 
served at a Place, the guards found only the gold which had 
ecame ese of the victims. The king, converted, 
S a syno; Ple of the Kasmiri. The name of Vajramukuta 


Blonay, ines Jrapida, but we do not think, as suggests 

With crue] he a legend alludes to Vajraditya, a wicked king 

airamukista mae all the more so as tradition specifies that 

contrary, it jg are Tule over a foreign country. On the 

slaves, to Which 'mpossible that the deportation of Kasmiri 

buted to the ¢ the RGjataraigini alludes 106 may have contri- 
©Mposition of the legend, 


ioe ee, PP. 168-179, 
A ‘odefroy de 
bouddhique “ BLONAY, Matériaux pour Servir a l'étude de la déesse 
4 ia iotheque de PEcole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris, 1895, ee St historiques, fase-107, in 8°, XV-65 Ps 
106. R.T., IV, 397, 
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The Sddhanamala presents the same tradition in more sober 
form. Here is the summary given by B. Bhattacharyya (who 
dates Sarvajaiiamitra at round 1050, without trying to justify 
that date) : 


“Jt is stated in the Sadhanamala (hat Sarvajfamitea when once in 
great difficulty wanted death to overtake him and addressed his last 
prayer to his favourite goddess Tara with his face upwards and a garland 
in his hands, Sragdhar& miraculously appearcd before him.” (p. CXVII1). 


Finally, Taranatha claims to know a longer version. 


Sarvjaamitra, son of a king of Kagmir, would have been carried 
away by a vulture, while the female members of his family were gather- 
ing flowers, and he was transported to a peak of Mount Gandhola. He 
was received by some pandits and became a monk. Fervent worshipper 
of Tara, he distributed to the poor the enormous riches he had received 
due to the protection of the goddess; then, completely destitute, he direc- 
ted his steps towards the south. On the way he met a blind brahmin; led 
by a child, who was making his way to Nalanda precisely in order to 
implore aid from Sarvajfiamitra, whose reputation for generosity had 
reached him, When Sarvajiamitra had told him who he was and how he 
had already exhausted his fortune, the brahmin collapsed in such distress 
that the master decided to find the money by any means whatever. Now 
a certain king Sarana, “passionately attached to false doctrines’, was 
wanting to sacrifice 108 men by fire, so as to obtain supernatural strength. 
Sarvajiamitra sold himsclf to the king for his own weight in gold and 
thus was completed to 108 the number of the victims. The tender-hearted 
Sarvajiiamitra could not see without being touched the despair of his 
companions in misfortune, desolated by a generosity which was rendering 
their death imminent, and as a last extremity he invoked Tara. The later 
intervened by causing to falt upon the surface of the pyre a downpour of 
rain which extinguished the fire and made a lake rise in its place. The 
king, filled with admiration, liberated the prisoners, after having loaded 
them with presents. But Sarvajfiamitra was languishing for his homeland. 
The Tara then appeared to him, requested him to catch hold of her 
garment and close his eyes. When he reopened them, he found himself 
in a region he did not recognise and in front of a large palace. He asked 
the goddess why she had not led him to Nalanda, but she replied that 
there where he stood was his real fatherland; and in that place he 
founded a temple to Tara. (T.N., PP- 168-170). 

It is curious to note that Taranatha carried to 108 the number of the 
victims, thus giving to that macabre Ceremony an Indian stamp which is 
not found in the account by Jinarakgita. 
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In this case it is interesting to lay out for comparison the 
several versions of the legend : this example confirms that the 
“biographies” (rnam-thar) of the Indian master-teachers, such 
as they appear in Tibetan sources, are the result of successive 


amplifications of which the initial stages, or even the first 
phases, were Indian, 


Sarvajfiamitra is the author of the Sragdhdrastotra,10? text 
of which the bstan- gyur gives three translations and whose 
Prestige was considerable (Rg., XXVI, 10, 11, 12) (each trans- 
lation Occupies 9 p.)l08. The other texts attributed to Sar- 
Vajfiamitra are : 

—Pevitdrakuvakyadhyesana nama stotra (Rg., XXVI, | 3) (2 p.); 
—Aryatarasadhang (Rg., XXVI, 40) (2 p.); 
~Astabhayatranatarosadhana (Rg , LXXI, 379) (5 p.), 


pag! these pieces of work are consecrated to the goddess 
ara, 


red aifamitra is however known by other titles, and we 
discover om his two countries, Kagmir and 
Lhasa, where he worked close to other Kashmiris : 


St phase of his career which permits us to 


with certit i t of his 
teacher Ravigupts ude and, as a repercussion, tha 
Th fact Conving; oe i 
ee, ncin, S| vitality of 
Buddhism in then 8 as may be those proofs of the 


lished by Kagmp ret Valley of the Vitasta, the work accomp- 
those works ae in the Service of the Law is not limited to 
be content coe ich one has just taken brief cognizance. To 
idea of Indj J mist would be to give only a very one-sided 
th Ao Buddhism in the 8th century. That is why, for 

ae i int, it is necessary to 
m the geographical centre of our study 
stages : the first Will lead us to one of the 


dhara, the 8arland-br; 
108. This stotra has been edited 
BLONAY, 
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“portals” of KaSmir, to Taxila, where preach masters whose 
precepts cannot leave the KaSmiri monks indifferent, the 
second stage will carry us very much further—into the home- 
land of Thon-mi Sambhota—because Indian missionaries are 
in their turn setting out on the perilous paths travelled one 
century earlier by Sron-bcan sgam-po’s minister. 


3) 


From Kagmiri Gateways to Tibet 


The upheavals which, in those 8th and 9th centuries, affect 
Buddhism on the dual plane of doctrine and of discipline are 
not of less importance then the political seisms which disturb 
its eographical expansion. Several authors, studying Bud- 

ism in a Tibetan perspective, have wished to connect its 
evolution with contemporary historical events and have attribu- 
ted to it the intrusion of foreign elements come from the west 
of India, across Tegions over which the congnests of Lalitaditya 


Were extending the direct influence of Kasntir. 

To tel] the truth, documentation is strangely lacking for 
Study of the Strictly historic aspect of that problem. Indices 
disclosing the direct tole of Kasmir are rare, fragile, subject 
‘0 caution, 


on, but this is perhaps one more reason for examining 

Tem With the Seatest care, because the history of that epoch, 
specially the Teligious history, admits of gaps too grave for 
one ito’ be ©ontent to take account of certain elements only; 
that would be, Under pretext of scientific scruples, to present a 
Picture radically false » and it would not explain how Kasmiri 
Buddhism, such ag it appears at the end of the 10th century, 
offers a face so different from what it was at the close of the 
8th century, 
Currently that Metamorphosis is presented as a generalisa- 
tion of what is called “Tantrism” and which we prefer to name 
the Mantrayana. Abandoning its life up to that point cland- 
estine, that mysterious movement would have irrupted in the 
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monasteries, and a mentality which it is too easy to call 
“magic”’—but which assuredly was it at a certain psychological 
level—would have threatened to alter the essentially moral 
principles of the Buddhist ‘“‘way’’. It is that transformation 
which it is fitting to try to understand, without losing sight of 
Kagmir, as much in India as in Tibet, where, at the same 
epoch, monks of the antique school of the Vibhas4 are work- 
ing, with admirable zeal, at an immense task—which is the 
constitution of a canon in the Tibetan language. 

The cycle of the Guhyasamaja, of Cakrasamvara and of 
Hevajra, related through a certain number of common charac- 
teristics, appear during that epoch!. They superimpose over 
the Bodhisattva and the Buddha, become too numerous, an 
entity which, even if it does not offer all the characteristics of 
a supreme divinity, supplies in certain measure the psychologi- 
cal exigency of a divine personality, plays that role for the 
faithful, and which (whether one calls it Samvara, Hevajra or 
Heruka) is, in that group of fantra a manifestation of Akso~ 
bhya. The concept of a Sarvatathagatakayavakcittavajradhipati,? 
on which one does not perhaps yet confer the title of Adibud- 
dha, but only that of Bhagavant, establishes in the religion of 
the nastika a sort of monotheism. 


1. That datation, although controversial, seems the most probable. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharyya attributed the Guhyasamaja, if not to 
Asanga who lived according to him in the 3rd century, at least to his 
era. A. Mac Donald indeed presented some of the criticism to 
which that thesis is exposed in her introduction to the Mazdala du 
Maiijusrimilakalpa (pp. 10 to 14). Giusepe TUCCI, speaking of Indra- 
bhiti, writes this : “The Guhyasamdja was elaborated in the Swat 
valley, in or about the epoch of this personage, which seems to be, 
more or less, the end of the Vilth and the beginning of the VIIIth 
centuryA.D.""( Tibetan painted scrolls, p. 213). P, Ch. BAGCHI thinks 
that the Hevajratantra was published in the 7th or 8th century (Studies 
in the Tantras, p. 28) and this is at an analogous date at which D.L. 
Snellgrove arrives through a different argumentation. Let us recog- 
nise that the arguments invoked in order to justify that chronology . 
are not all of equal value; certain can assuredly be proved false, but, 
from whichever angle one approaches the problem, all lead us to 
the end of the 7th and to the 8th century, 

2. CANDRAKIRTI, Pradipoddyotana commentary on the Guhyasama- 
jatantra quoted by TUCCI, M.C.B., III, p. 340. 
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On the other hand, they commend an ascesis of “‘purifica- 
tion” of body, of word and of thought, which is called se 
paticakrama (rim-lia) and which is the regroupment of mg 
in part already known.3 Let us recall which are those “‘fi 
stages” often named, enumerated more tarely : 


Ist degree: purification of the body (kayavisuddhi) or solitude 
of the body (lus-dben); 


2nd degree : Purification of the word (vagvisuddhi) or solitude 
of the word (iag-dben); 


3rd degree : Purification of thought (cittavisuddhi) or solitude 
of thought (sems-dben); 


4th degree: total awakening in joy (sukhabhisambodhi) or radia- 
tion (od-gsal) (abhasvara); 

Sth degree : fixation of domination (zwi-"jug) (yuganaddha) 
which Roerich explains by supreme enlightenment, a degree 


characterised by absorption of the “body physical” in the 
“body mental’? 4 


The legitimacy of those practices and the orthodoxy of the 
‘rsuments by which they were justified were objects of contro- 
Versy and even of dissension, occasions of serious conflict which 


Se of magic formulas or of ejaculatory prayers of the mantra 

oa akira typ2 99 UL athe dincatertes OF ais Christian 

the ile mandala are attested in China from the 4th Llaote fe 

King Harga the ees ang, the religious of Orissa were denen Le 

they wee © heretical Spirit of the religions of alan ee 

from the 39th sa ¥i98 28 kapalika. The copper SL pandaeners 

and itis perhs®@" °F Devapata, already belongs to the Sth century, 

the words apelin that inscription that appears for the ne fresee 

the monks “re, fated to have such a vexatious annoying e ihe 

reading prop anda are there named ape ee SB) 
is good! *y Hirananda SHASTRI (Ep. Ind., XVIly D- 

7 ey ee ROR CH. Note to the B.A., p. 415, and the edition of 
the Paficakrama of Nj arjana by LoulsdecVA ‘VALTER POUSSIN: 
Elsewhere, but in the Same context, the purification of the psychoso- 

fo mena such as itw conceived in ancient Buddhism, is opposed 

{0 mental creation, with the aid of techniques from the Mantranaya : 

Aavavikeittasam suddhih Pascitva hipaja smrta siddhyate mantraja ya tu 


kayavakeitta bhavand Hevajrase prokekriyd, \.. FINOT Manuscrits...; 
J.A., t. CCXXV, Pp. 27), 
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sometimes took a tragic character. It goes without saying that 
historians of Buddhism have not taken the trouble to preserve 
for posterity reports about those quarrels, and yet some signs 
of them have reached us. Taranatha and Sum-pa mkhan-po 
tell us that Buddhajnanapada, when he was abbot of Nalanda 
and of Vikramasila, was violently vilipended by the monks 
saindhava of Odantapuri, according to Taranatha, by the 
adepts of the Hinayana to which had joined the brahmins 
sendha-pa according to Sum-pa mkhan-po. It was claimed that 
Buddhajfidna’s conduct did not conform to the discipline, that 
he was not worthy to assume the duties of abbot, and his 
detractors used to speak of the tantra in insulting terms. At 
Vajrasana, the Saindhava and singhala bhiksu destroyed the 
silver statue of Heruka, and the kings, who had espoused 
the cause of “‘Tantrism”, had many Singalese monks massa- 
ered : proof that there is tolerance and tolerance. It is easier 
to respect the liberty of thought of those whom one judges to 
be in error than to let become adulterated and corrupt what 
one believes to be true. 


AT TAXILA : HARIBHADRA AND HIS STUDENT 
BUDDHASRIJNANA 


Projecting beyond the level of isolated practices in order to 
become a matter of doctrine, the Mantranaya was having to 
justify its principles. It did so by relying on the concepts of 
the Madhyamika; therefore, by repercussion, resulted a certain 
deepening of Madhyamika thought in the light of the experi- 
ences of yogin and of adepts of the Mantrayana. At that task 
worked a pleiad of personalities, having links more or less 
distant with Kasmir, which in any case played a decisive role 
in that evolution of Buddhism in which Kasmiri Buddhism 
participated. One of the centres of that evolution is the antique 
Taxila: that old university city, before collapsing under the 
blows of Afghan troops, rendered to the Law a last service in 
justifying dogmatically, in canalising, in clarifying the new 
tendencies which were threatening to introduce corruption into 
the monasteries. Now, at that epoch Taxila was still attached 
to the authority of Kasmiri rulers, and that political link, even 


5, E.S.M., p. 93; P.S.J.Z., 114 and 134, 
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if relatively fragile, could not fail to be favourable to natural 
exchanges between the Himalayan valley and the Gandhara. 
One of the most distinguished commentators of the Prajita- 
paramitd, Haribhadra,’ pupil of Vairocana and of Santiraksita, 
is a native of Taxila, but he is sometimes called Kaésmiri, that 
is the opinion of Taranatha in particular and that slight inexac- 


titude is doubtless explained by the suzerainty of Kagmir over 
Taxila. 


Taranatha mentions Haribhadra (T.N., 240) (in Tibetan Sei-ge bzan- 
Po) with reference to Ratnavajra: descedent of a long line of Sivaite brah- 
mins, Haribhadra would have been converted to Buddhism after haying 
been conquered in a Controversy. He would be the father of Ratnavajra, 

t of Sajjana and great grandfather 
‘onology renders that filiation impossible ! or indeed 
hom Taranatha speaks in that place is not the author 
aikaraloka, or again that tradition has been created 


T place, Taranatha extols the work of dcarya Simhabhadra 
dually Sen-ge bzaii-po), great commentator of the “Astasahas- 
have embraced the monastic state, since he 
219). Ed. Conze does not believe in the 
ed personage, for he states : (concerning 
mythical] ken Haribhadra for Simhabhadra, a purely 
subject.” We for more than a century haunts the literature on the 
able to that of g; Say more simply that the name Haribhadra is prefer- 
; imhabhadra adopted by Marcelle Lalou. As to the error 
ces the Dutch Specialist of literature on the Prajaaparamita, 
Ymuch more than a century, as Taranatha is already 


‘O-man | 


B0es astray as fae Order to make of him a ksatriya (B.S., 156), but he 
Haribhadra Would IS chronology is concerned, According to Bu-ston, 
from 980 to 1023 anv © Deen invited by Mahipala, who must have reigned 
(considered) iia mbroximately, according to the chronology presently 
would be the grande Probable, and who, according to Bu-ston himself, 
Taranatha, Haribhady, of Dharmapala. On the contrary, according to 
pala and would have Tt Would have been held in great esteem by Dharma- 
vihara (7. ae oe from the time of that king at the Trikatuka- 

ws atanatha had doubtless drawn that information from 
karaloka (Mdo, VI, manuscript Minaef 4096): that 
‘been compiled at the Trikatukavihara under the patro- 
ala. It is the most trustworthy information we possess 


6. BU-STON, p. 157, 


the Abhisanayalai 
plece of work haye 
nage of Dharmap; 
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on Haribhadra, because it is, by all appearances, contemporaneous with 
the editing of that important commentary, According to Taranatha, 
Haribhadra would have died some twenty years after the coronation of 
Dharmapala, who, before the 32nd year of his reign, placed Cakrayudha 
on the throne of Kanauj, after having dethroned Indrayudha a little after 
800 (charts of Khalimpur and Bhagalpur : event recorded also by 
Taranatha) (Ep. Ind., VI, 252) (T.N. 117): Haribhadra must have died 
some years before 800. 


That teacher, renowned for his erudition in the sphere of 
the Prajfldpéramita and of literature on the Madhyamika,” 
and on whom are conferred the titles mahdpandita acarya was 
favoured in a dream by an apparition of Maitreya and shown 
some contradictions in the commentaries of the Prajfiapara- 
mita.® He would have prepared a new rendering of the Prajfid- 
p4ramita in 25,000 distichs which, according to Cordier, stray 
in part from the original such as it figures in the bka’-’gur 
(Conze 2 a): that monumental works, which spreads over three 
volumes of the Bstan-’gyur, counts 1119 leaves. But his most 
important work is the AbhisamayGlankardloka, copious com- 
mentary on the Asfasdhasrikaprajnaparamita, which in Tibetan 
translation occupies 425 pages (Conze 5 cy I).9 

The most famous disciple of that great doctor, whilst 
spreading the teaching of his master, was one of the chief ini- 
tiators of the Mantranaya and one of those whose history has 
not been too much invaded by legend.2 It isa matter of the 
pandita, siddha and mahaéyogin Buddhajianapada who is at the 
beginning of a line of instruction of the Guhyasamaja. Bud- 
dhajfidna was perhaps from Taxila; in any case, it is in that 


7. T.N., 219; B.A., 367, © 

8. B.A., 367; T.N., 219; B.S., 157. 

9. The other writings attributed to the same author are, compared with 
such monuments, small things. They also include some treatises of 
Prajiidparamita ; 

—Prajiaparamitératnagunasamcayagatha (Conze 5 A); 
—a paijika of that text entitled Subodhini (Conze 5 A cy 1); 
—the Sphufdrtha, sub-comment on the Abhisamayalaikara (Conze 
AA cy 5). 
10. T.N. 220, 
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city that he met Haribhadra.1! It is permissible to suppose 
that the speculation on the Mantranaya, which uses the madh- 
yamika vocabulary, was elaborated in a milieu tired of study- 
ing the Prajfidparamita. Universal dualism, especially under 
its sexual aspect, expresses itself in matters of spiritual pro- 
gress by opposition of the two complementary principles : the 
one, of active order updya, attaches itself directly to what was 
previously called updyakausalya; the other, of order gnostic, is 


the knowledge of the Stinyatal? and receives specifically the 
name of prajiia, 


URE: “At that time there was in the 
bi, a city named Rdo- 
learned teacher, He 


MadhyadeSa, in the district of Kha- 
*zog [Taksagila]. There lived a brahmin, a very 
was very attached to the doctrine of the 
Buddhists, he had become a monk at Nalanda in the sect of the 
Mahasamghika and had received the name of Buddhagrijnana...” 
(ES.M., p. 88.). 

“Now the acarya Sans-rgyas ye-ges (Buddhajfiana) who was a 
Pandita learned in all the branches of knowledge. One day he pleased 
pair ity of Taksasita, in the country called Kha-bi, which formed 
arte Of Magadha, an acarya known as Haribhadra (Sen-ge bzan-po), 

owas a Sreat scholar in the Prajfiaparamita system” (B.A., p. 367). 
recat ‘4 Kapiga, which forms part of the Magadha : such an 
dpal, is He the pen of a scholar of the class of Gzon-nu 
indicati One to increase our confidence in the topographical 

12, This oo" Of Tibetan sources, 

S Coupling a 

Sogdian fragme 


Ppears already, in a slightly different manner, ina 
“Science is th 


Nt of the British Museum translated by Benveniste : 
is the fathe, = Mother of the bodhisattva and cleverness of metho 
1933). The o Masters who teach the whole assembly CG aban 
“clevernes Word ‘science’ corresponds to the sanskrit prajfi i 
Passage ig in 1 Methods” to upaya-kausalya, ‘The interest of this 
tranaya ee showing that the word updya, vocabulary of the Man- 
all to mare Used at least originally, for upayakausalya, and above 
fGinucwt Very evident the sentiment of a spiritual generation (this 
in the seminiee the old metaphor of the word dyija) which is present 
been remark imbolism of Tantrism. We do not think it has already 
all sexual allugin tt Manicheism adopted that duality, stripping it of 
fnifonay eae However it appears again (after how many trans- 
Arab hista 'e version that Sachau made of al-Birini. The eminent 
spelli pan Quotes a passage from the Shabirkan (al-Birini’s 
Pelling) of which here is the translation : “Wisdom and deeds have 
always from time to time been brought to mankind by the messengers 
of God” (Th, 


le Chronology of Ancient Nations, London, 1879, in 8°, 
XVI-464 p., p, 190), 
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One distinguishes currently two lines of transmission of the 
Guhyasamaja : that of the school of Jianapada, that is to say 
Buddhaérijfana, and that of Natha Nagarjuna. 

This is what it is evident in the index of the Bstan-’gyur 
worked out by Taranatha and which fills volume co of the Mdo- 
*grel: the fe’u 10 of the second chapter (skabs) of that index, 
devoted to the cycle of the Guhyasamaja (Gsari-ba’dus-pa’i skor) 
comprises eight sections, the first of which is entitled ‘phags- 
skor (Aryacakra) or Mgon-po Klu-sgrub-kyi rjes-sn’bran-ba’i 
skor : “cycle of the school of Natha Nagarjuna”; the second 
includes the sdédhana, mandalavidhi etc., attaching themselves to 
that teaching; the third is dedicated to the “commentaries 
arising from the school of Jaanapada”’ (Yes-Ses zabs-kyi rjes-su 
*bran-ba); the fourth and fifth to the sadhana, mandalavidhi etc., 
linking themselves to the precepts of that latter master; the 
three other sections group the instructions of three other com- 
mentators, Vajrahasa, Bhadrapada and Anandagarbha. 

There we have a delicate problem, which, however, we can- 
not avoid: that of a hypothetical mediaeval Nagarjuna. Al- 
Birini, speaking of alchemy in India, points out that, nearly 
one century before the epoch in which he writes, there lived an 
alchemist named Nagarjuna ‘‘They have a science similar to 
alchemy and quite peculiar to them : they call it rasayana, a 
word composed on rasa, that is to say, gold...a famous represen- 
tative of that nut was Nagarjuna, born at Fort Daihak, close 
to Somnath. He used to excel in that art and compiled a book 
which contains the essence of all the Jiterature on that subject 
and is very rare. He lived about 100 years before our epoch”’.18 
Most assuredly, the subtle Madhyamika philosopher, remem- 
berance of whom is linked to the region of Amaravati and of 
Nagarjunakonda, a Dravidian word meaning “the hill of 
Nagarjuna,” was already occupying himself with alchemy.J4 But 


13. Chap. XVII, t. I, pp. 188-198 of the English translation, London, 
Triibner’s Oriental Series, 1910. 

14. On this subject S. Lévi quotes a text from the Rasopanisad (Un 
nouveau document sur le bouddhisme de basse époque dans 1’Inde, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, V1, 1930-1931, 
Pp. 417- 429, 421). See also L’Inde Classique, t. I, pp. 377-378. 
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that does not exclude the possibility that another Nagarjuna, 
living in the 9th century, has been able to do as much. Quite 
the contrary, one has noted that certain monks were adopting 
as “patron” one of their predecessors renowned in the disci- 
pline in which they were interesting themselves. 

Moreover, souvenir exist of the sejourn in Kagmir of a 
Nagarjuna : Kalhana points out that the great Nagarjuna lived 
at the Sadarhadvana,15 site identified by a comment with 
Harvan, where have been discovered some Buddhist remains 
which are attributed to the 8th century, in our opinion without 
explicit proof but also without unlikelihood.6 It is not impos- 
sible that the chronicler, writing in the 12th century, has con- 
fused a Nagarjuna older by three centuries, who was able to 


work at the Sadarhadvana, without necessarily being of 
Kaésmiri origin, 


Gait at the epoch when actually lived that latter 
nder Huska, Jus It is not then prohibitive 
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chen-po),!® disciple of Nagarjuna the Great, but he claims to 
be ignorant of it all Bu-ston gives some complementary data : 
the secular name of Sakyamitra2° was Susakti or Srimant, and 
he was son of Udayana or Antivahana or Jetaka. But, in ano- 
ther passage of his book, Taranatha furnishes certain biogra- 
phical indications about another Sakyamitra, whose date 
corresponds this time approximately with that on which the 
Paiicakrama could have been edited.2! Native of Kogala and 
disciple of the dcdrya Sakyaprabha, that master-teacher would 

- have written a commentary to the Tattvasamgraha known 
under the name of KoSalalaikara (Rg., L-LI, 1) (1035 p.), 
before betaking himself to Kaésmir where he settled towards 
the end of his life. 


Would that be he who received the name of Nagarjuna and perhaps 
of Nagabodhi, if, as pretends the colophon of the Nilambaradharavajrapa- 
nisadhanopayikajika “acarya Nagarjuna is a synonym of Klu-sgrub-siin- 
po (Nagarjunagarbha) and also of Klui-byan-chub (Nagabodhi)” ? Unless 
his teacher (Sakyaprabha 2), having taken the name of Nagarjuna, Sakya- 
mitra has quite naturally received that of Nagabodhi, without forgetting 
that, in the Buddhist perspective, master and disciple could very well have 
been considering themselves as reincarnations of their illustrious 
predecessors, 

Now, the commentary on the Sivasitra attributed to Kgsemaraja refers 
from the beginning to Nagabodhi; it would be in order to fight against the 
teaching of Nagabodhi and some other Buddhist siddha that Siva would 
have revealed to Vasugupta the Sivasiitra. Pandey, author of a piece of 
writing on Abhinavagupta, which adds credence to the sojourn of 
Nagarjuna in Kagmir, quotes the initial Sloka of the vartika of the 
Sivasittra. : 

Nagabodhyadibhih siddhair nastikanam purahsaraih 

akrante jivalokesmin natmesvaranirasakaih. 

“tin this world of the living, in which were ruling severely the siddha 


de travaux publi¢s par la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres, 16¢ fasc., 
Ghent and Louvain, 1896. La Vallée Poussin thinks that Sakyamitra 
lived about the middie of the 9th century. According to us, the 
Pajicakrama is at least two centuries before that date, See also 
L’Inde Classique, 11, p. 384, where this problem is discussed: J. 
Filliozat places Sakyamitra “towards 850°". 

19. T.N., p. 88, 

20. BU-STON, f. 110 sq. 

21. T.N., p. 213. 

22. K.C. PANDEY, Abhinavagupta, Banaras, 1935, p. 86. 
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of the nihilists who preceded him, Nagabodhi etc., who denie the atman 
and the Lord...” 


Most assuredly, the passage is not as clear as we would desire it, and 
the word purahsara lacks precision (‘who have immediately preceded 
Vasugupta” or “from ancient times” 2) and his major interest is to 
express in his own terms what one otherwise guesses: itis starting from 
Siinyavadin Buddhism that the speculation of the trika was worked out. 
But why name Nagabodhi in preference to his more famous master, if it 


is not because Nagabodhi taught in Kagmir, just before Vasugupta prea- 
ched the trika 928 


_ Taranatha considers, so it seems, that Nagabodhi lived during the 

Me Ages, since he supposes that the pandita Rahula met Nagabodhi 

“att re time of Devapala” ,?4 unless he were simply “manifested” : pure 
hoax” as that which presides at the apocalypse of so many apocrypha, 


Such are the papers which one can bring to the dossier of a 
mediaeval Nagarjuna. It is necessary to recognise that all this 
Peat an ensemble very tenuous; but finally it was neces- 
ee bor that data, as only this would permit one to 
plexity ac lem as a whole, its importance and its com- 

24 © prevent sketchy and hasty conclusions. 


PROBLEMS OF DATATION 


see to be able to evade the diverse enigmas 
“Tanta zens of the movement known by the name of 
the more import Particular the tangle of the chronology. All 
brevity and cla ‘ant than to make the point, with maximum 
In its first a, arity, that the subject is complex and confused. 
as an eee ne Mantranaya was presenting itself 
to disciple ieee of esoteric precepts, handed on from master 
of the masters a Seal of Secrecy. Its chronology is thus that 
to some anny eritors of revelations whose origin went back 
as Vajravarahi Te oF Bodhisattva or of diverse divinities such 
to retrace the fili © Piece of writing in which Taranatha strives 
mine of preci ‘ations of teachers of the Mantranaya, The 

Precious Stones, bears specifically as a subtitle “Book 


23, According (0 the Blue A 
of Tilopa, himself tea 
would link Strictly wi 
Guhyasamaija to the Kalacakra, 

24. T.N., Dp. 216 (see also Panel II), 


mals, p, 361, Nagabodhi would be the teacher 
cher of Naropa: there is something which 
ith Kagmir the evolution which leads from the 
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of the trustees of the seven reyelations’’ (or according to 
Griinwedel’s translations—“Das Buch der Vermittlern der 
sieben Inspirationen’’). Now, for certain reasons easy to guess, 
but which Taranatha summarises very well, that chronology 
of the master-teachers is very mysterious : ‘‘As, in early times, 
those men were very carefully guarding the secret, no-one 
knew they were practising the mantra, until they were in posses- 
sion of magic powers. It was only when they were having 
those powers of travelling in space or rendering themselves 
invisible that it was deduced therefrom that they were adepts 
of the mantra. In consideration of this, there were only very 
few filiations of traditional instruction from master-teacher to 
disciple. Assuredly, many studies have been consecrated to 
the kriyd-and carydtantra since the time when the Mahayana 
was commencing to be spread, but, as they were being practi- 
sed in the greatest secrecy only those who were actually initia- 
ted to those mantra had knowledge of those who were practis- 
ing them’’.25 

Existence of a mediaeval Nagarjuna has already been 
admitted, independently of the data of al-Birini, by Benoytosh 
Bhattacharyya who, in the introduction to his edition of the 
Sadhanamala (Vol. II, pp. CVI to CVIII) set up a conjectural 
list of his writings and was proposing to date the author from 
about 645. That date seems all the more difficult to maintain, 
as the Ekajdtasddhana, according to the colophony of the 
sadhana would have been brought from the home of the 
Tibetans or perhaps starting from Tibetan, “‘reconstituted” 
by Nagarjuna (a@ryanagarjunapadair bhotesu uddhytam) : if one 
accepts the first of those translations of the word uddhrtam 
which seems the more correct, Nagarjuna would have gone to 
Tibet. Be that as it may, it would ill explain the borrowing of 
the Ekaja{asa@dhana from the Tibetans during the lifetime of 
Thon-mi Sambhota. 

Benoytosh Bhattacharyya was relying on two filiations, 
one borrowed from the catalogue of P. Cordier, the other 
from the Dpag-bsam Ljon-bzai.26 Such as they are, those two 


25. T.N., p. 104, according to the translation of D.L, SNELLGROVE 
in his introduction to the Hevajratantra, 
26. Sadhanamala, pp. XL to LXII. 
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filiations constitute important documents which it is useful 
to reproduce,?? but to abstaining from indicating the dates 
proposed by the Indian savant who interprets those lists in a 
manner quite arbitrary.28 Laying aside the method chosen for 
their interpretation, the Tibetans statements themselves are 


27. 


(1) List borrowed from the catalogue of P. CORDIER (Rg., XLVI, 


1 to 8): 
—Padmavajra; —Lilavajra; 
—Anafgavajra; —Darikapa; 
—Indrabhiti; —Sakajayogini Cinta 3 
—Laksmimkara; —Dombiheruka, 


(2) List borrowed from Dpag-bsam lion- 


‘bzan and quoted Previously 
by Kazi Dawa-Samdup in the edition 


of the Cakravamvaratantra: 


—Saraha; —Jalandharipa; 

Nagarjuna; —Krgnacarya; 
—Savaripa; —Guhya; 
—Liipa; —Vijayapa; 
Tguiaghans —Tailopa (or Tilipa); 
—Kacchapa; —Naropa 

ae Pa; ‘Naropa, 


of 12 years between master 
id takes as signposts Indrabhiti who was, so it is said 
‘sambhava (middle of 8th century) and Naropa, 
established around the year 1000. But, as the data 
= ears refuses to fit in to the frame in which One wishes to 
25 aaa 1S supposed that, in one of two lists, there is a gap of 
—Saraha 


—Nigitjuna circa Red, 
Re 657 
~Liipa 669 
—Vajraghanta 681 
—Kacchapa 693 
—Jalandharipg 705 
—Kysnacaryg oa 17 
—Gubya Ps 729 
—Vijayapa 741 
—Tailopa (Titipay os 978 
—Naropa 990 


But, as one See: 
recent epoch, aboy 
happen that dis, 
from the same 
his teacher. 
editor of the 
mate ideas, 


S from the sample of the initiations at a more 
Sout which one is better informed, not only does it 
Ciples presented successively have received initiation 
master-teacher, but again a student can be older than 
One Would not be able to admit the postulates of the 
Sadhanamala, Nor to accept, even as an order of approxi- 
the chronology which results therefrom, 
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not for that matter immune from criticism.2® What does it 
imply that it should not be necessary to keep any record of 
the filiation lists that Tibetan sources could furnish to us ? 
That would be to relinquish elucidation of the problem of the 
mysterious origins of the Mantrayana until the day when 
discovery, indeed improbable, of an antique text would 
furnish us with an account worthy of confidence. The least 
one can do, if one but wish to resign oneself to it, is to assem- 
ble before purposing to exploit them—the greatest possible 
number of those lists which under the name of amndya or 
pdaramparya, abound, and to extract from them the incoheren- 
ces, instead of contenting oneself with selecting, among the 
data they furnish, who comes to the support of a pre-estab- 
lished scheme, the value of which depends on the quality of 
the “intuition” of the searcher that is to say, on “impondera- 
bles”, of first importance being the richness of his personal 
culture: it is only thanks to the scope of such culture that 
B. Bhattacharyya escapes errors more gross. 

In brief, everything concerning the origins of the Mantra- 
yana is so vague, SO uncertain, so confused, that it is not licit 
to accept the Tibetan data such as it is—unless they were in 
concord. Provisionally we can adopt the method of setting out 
an hypothesis only when supported by two arguments indepen- 
dents,2° that is to say, differents in nature: for example, 
homonymy and synchronism, or coming from distinct sources:31 


29. According to certain sources, Jalandhari is the student of Liipa: 
still more Lildvajra, teacher of Darikapada according to list I 
(E.S.M., p. 104), is presented by Taranatha as pupil of Lalitavajra 
himself student of Tillopa with the same title as Naropa. But 
Tillopa himself would be perhaps the sixth or seventh successor of 
Darikapada, according to the list used by the Rev. Sankstyayana, 
and borrowed from volume pa of the Sa-skya bka’-bum. 

30. Let us remember that two independent arguments support one 

another : if the probability entrained by the first argument is Wz 

and We that of the second, the resulting probability is Wy-+Wo— 

WiWe. 

It may be good to supply an example. Anangavajra is one of the 

rare vajrdcdrya attached in @ more or less feasible manner-to 

history. According to Tibetan historian, he would be the son of 
king Gopala, the first Pala. That king, who according to Vidhya- 
bhiisana, would have reigned during the 7th century, is attested in 

(Contd.) 
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one would not be able to consider that the Dpag-bsam ljon- 
bzan constitutes a source independent of Taranatha. 

A list of filiation, which cuts across that already mentioned 
by Kazi Dawasamdup and completes it, was published in the 
Journal Asiatique by the Rev. Sankrtyayana in 1934. Those 
two lists present the interest of offering a certain number of 
variants which guarantee their independence. For instance, 
Darikapada is interposed by Sankrtyayana between Lii-pa and 
Vajraghantapa. Kacchapa corresponds to Kirmapa, but the 
two words kiirma and kacchapa both mean “turtle. Thus the 
list presented by Sankrtyayana does not contradict any of the 
other filiations which we have consulted, in particular those of 

the Seven Revelations, and it constitutes a Starting-point 
relatively Positive.92 Yet Sankrtyayana himself only gives rela- 
tive credit to it, since he writes: “These siddha were known 


‘han indication rather fragile. But, as Padmasam- 
sely in the second half of the Sth century (founda- 
Yas towards 775), the two pieces of information cut 
vajra and p ach other, and the hypothesis which identifies Padma- 
a2: Tabae ‘admasambhava Teceives an increase of probability. 
MUoted by R, SANKRTYAYANA 
(.4., 1934, p, 218 : 


Narrow blind 


A. 2 
ext 
Seakeaine me Pa of List borrowed from 
Saraha a P.SIZ. 
Nagarjuna ene Meee 
Sabarapa - agarjuna 
Liipa aia 
Darikapa nad ‘uypa 
Vajraghantapa = ‘ 
i a Vajraghanta 
Ki nt 
urmapa Kacchapa 
ai a Jalandharjpa 
Kapha (pa) Caryapy Krypictryya 
Guhyapa Re Guliva 
ive a Vilayapa 
Telopa te Tailopa 
Naropa 


Naropa 
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even before the 6th century, as testifies the Mrcchakafika in 
which the prophecy of a siddha is mentioned. But those earlier 
siddha must not be confused with the final 84 siddha of the 
Vajrayana. The outcome is that the Tibetan documents make 
of Nagarjuna a disciple of Saraha of the 8th century, thus 
introducing a variance of 600 years” (p. 213), 

In fact, that apparent error of the Tibetan documents may 
prove to arise not from the list itself, but from its interpreta- 
tion. Saikrtyayana did not understand that the Tibetans were 
confusing two Nagarjuna effectively separated by an approxi- 
mate interval of six centuries. Perhaps elsewhere they deliver 
to us the key to the enigma when they declare that Nagarjuna 
lived exactly 670 years anda half:33 this is what would fully 
satisfy the unreasonable demands of the chronology. Let us 
interpret : a Nagarjuna took birth during the 2nd century, and, 
at the commencement of the 9th century died he who was 
regarded as Nagarjuna reborn in the land of the kingdom of 
the Naga.®4 Flagrant anachronisms in the chapter devoted by 
Taranitha to the history of Buddhism in the time of Nagarjuna 
warn us of the chronological difficulties in which the Tibetan 
historian was writing, due to that confusion between two 
Nagarjuna separated by an interval of some six centuries. In 
this way Tardnatha comes to name, among the contempora- 
ries of the master-teacher of the Madbyamika philosophy, king 
Muiija who ruled over Odivisa and king Bhojadeva of 
Mailva.35 


33, That duration of 670 years is that supplied by The Book of seven 
Revelations. In his History of Buddhism, Taranatha gives two opin- 
jons : according to some, Nagarjuna would have lived 600 years less 
71 years and, according to others, 600 years less 29 years, 

34. For legends concerning Nagarjuna, see in particular E. S. M. 
pp. 12 to 19. 

35. “Gleichzeitig hiermit erlangte im Odiviga der Kénig Mundscha mit 
einer Schaar von 1000 die Gestalt von Vidhjadharas and im Western 
in einer Gegend Malava’s Todghahari erreichte der Kénig Bhodscha- 
deva mit einer Umgebung von !000, indem er den Weg Mantra der 
Unsichtbarkeit u.s.w. einschlug, die Siddhi?* (7.N., 71). 

There were several Bhoja: the Pratihira Mihira Bhoja was 
perhaps a contemporary of the Natha Nagarjuna, He reigned around 
843-881. But the Bhojadeva of Malva, of the Paramara dynasty, 

(Contd.) 
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One would not be able to discuss this chronology without 
touching upon the problem of datation of Matsyendranatha 
and of Goraksanatha, to whom the history of the eighty-four 
magicians attaches the great siddha of the Vajrayana : mention 
of those ndatha will recall the atmosphere of those centuries 
confused and important for the history of Buddhism. Vyadi, 
teacher of Nagarjuna,3® would also have instructed the alchi- 
mist Carpati, tutor of Mina-pé and of his son M: 
The latter is recognised by Buddhist tradition as the master 
of Goraksanatha, Another pupil of Carpati, Kakuttti, who 
gave some precepts to Mind-pa and Macchindra, would have 
Teceived initiation from Lii-pa,3? about whom it is also known 
that he was the pupil of Savari-pa, disciple of Nagarjuna. The 
two filiations are therefore in accord, in considering Nagar- 
Juna, Carpati, Kakutti, Savari-pa and Lui-pa as contempo- 
Taries more or less aged, and the panel one can establish with 
the help of those filiations is the following : 


acchindra. 


Haribhadra Rahulabisdra 


Buddhaérijiiana a 
Padmasambhava 


wVyall 
Cezpatl 


Savari p3 Garaha 
| The foung) 


Li'i-pa —eKakutti ——¢Mine-pa 


Matsvendr 


Pan chronology of the Buddhist sources being sufficiently 
Coherent from the moment it is admitted that the Nagarjuna 


belongs to the beginning of the 11th century (first inscription in 
1019). As to Muija, a ruler of that name and of the same Paramara 
dynasty is well known, in particular through the novel of Merutuiga 
(ca. 974-994). We do not think that the Natha Nagarjuna can be as 
recent if it is indeed to him that al-Biriini alludes, 
36. E.S.M., 118. 


37. E.S.M., 120. 
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who figures in the list of the 84 siddha is not the great Nagar- 
juna, founder of the Madhyamika school of thought, there is 
not a priori any major reason to doubt of its exactitude.88 
What could one conclude of that discussion that it is 
permissible to find this out of proportion with its object ? 


38. It is then quite probable that Matsyendranatha and his student 
belong to the 9th century. Goraksanatha and Matsyendranatha are 
two personages known in the Hindu legend, and of great importance, 
since they are at the origin of hathavoga, of nathism and of the 
Gorakhnathi sect; personages remaining legendary to the point that 
their real existence becomes doubtful. Generally they are dated from 
a relatively recent epoch: Gorakhsanatha is placed in the 13th 
century “‘by hypothesis” (L. RENOU, Glossaires de l’hindouisme, 
Littérature Sanskrite); “‘his life is placed very probably between the 
9th and the 12th century’ (M. ELIADE, Le Yoga, p. 301); “tradition 
balances between 7th century (Buddhism of Nepal)-see Sylvain LEVI 
Népal, T.1., pp. 347-348—and the 15th century; ordinarily one is 
inclined to favour the 13th century, Bagchi for the 10th” (ZL’Inde 
classique, 1, p. 30). But the Vaigala who, in 984-985, in the reign of 
Mahipala burned some Buddhist monasteries were already attaching 
themselves to Matsyendranatha. But ic is still well understood that 
their historical personality remains indiscernable, that their legend 
has been amplified in the course of the centuries to the point of 
making Goraksanatha the teacher (guru) of Siva, in which case the 
writings attributed to the teacher of hathayoga are of a very much 

~ later date. 

On the other hand, Matsyendranatha would be son or brother of 
Mina-pa, still also called Acintya or Vajrapada. But, mina is synony- 
mous with matsya; it is possible to wonder if one same personality 
known under two names has not been doubled; moreover the filia- 
tion supplied by Taranatha (Z.S.M., p. 116) deliberately ignores 
Matsyendranatha. Finally, Lipa receives as surname Na-lto-pa, 
which Schiefner renders in Sanskrit by matsyedara, (‘stomach of 
fish’, p. 106, n. 4). He compares that surname with Matsyendra, 
matsyanatha, minandtha. The nearness becomes more vexing if one 
renders Na-Ito-pa or Na’i rgyur-lto gsol-ba (Rg., X11,8) by Matsyant- 
rada. That identification is rejected by P. CORDIER who, concerning 
the author of the Sribhagavadabhisamaya, declares him “different 
from Matsyendranatha.”” However, play upon words based on defor- 
mation of a Sanskrit word in Tibetan would not be surprising. One 
can legitimately wonder if Matsyendranatha and Lii-pa are not one 
and the same person. 

The Bahyantarabodhicittabandhopadesa of MINA-PA (Rg. 
XLVII, 50) and the Vayutattvabhavanopadesa of GORAKSA (Rg., 
XLVIII, 51) are classified in the cycle of the Utpa. danakrama. 
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Small matters, doubtless, but essential. At first that a mysteri- 
ous effervescence was then agitating Buddhism, that the 
Mantrayana was Preoccupying itself with elaborating a sem- 
blance of Philosophical speculation, based on the tenets of the 
Madhyamika and susceptible of adducing justification of the 
techniques it was advocating; that Kasmir could not ignore 
this movement and hold aloof therefrom : it was participating 
not only through the intermediary of neighbouring regions 
such as the district of Taxila, the Oddiyana or Jalandhara, 
but perhaps also in welcoming master-teachers, such as 
Sakyabodhi, who had been pupil of a famous ndtha, to who 
was attributed even the name of founder of the Madhyamika 
School. But, at the same time, there sprang up in Tibet, quite 
close to Kagmiri Personalities relatively secondary, the strange 
figure of another instructor very representative of one of the 
tendencies of contemporary Buddhism. 


KASMIpRy MONKS IN TIBET 


The history of Tibet betw 
Po and hri-sron Ide-be 
the hinese Annals an 
pies Principal character; 

» On the one hand 


directeg a | 
tions ites ea China, on the other hand, the military opera- 


tral Asia led to the conquest of Kan-sou, of one part of cen- 
ration and of Gilgit. The importance of those military ope- 
themselves _Teligious history is evident: the Tibetans found 
‘Stinnett i ichei d Nestorian 
hristianity 39 act not only with Manicheism ani 


Nown, but Ut also with a Buddhism marginal, very badly 
: Whic 
Buddhism h one guesses aberrant, 


becomes almost the State religion under the rule 


een the reigns of Sron-bcan sgam- 
‘an is relatively well known thanks to 
id to the documents of Touen-houang. 
istics, concerning relations with Kasmir, 
, the alliances with Arabs and Turks, 


of Khri-sroy, 


He-bean : hat eminent fi lays in the his- 
tory of Tibetan Buddh eae mente piey. : 
uddhi f 1 to that 
of Sron-bean a dhism, a role o importance equa 


“Po, and what R.A. Stein expresses ina 

Plies specifically to Buddhism ; “The great 

Mpo and Thisong Detsen (742 to 803 or 804) 

39. Jean DAUVILLIgR, L’ évangélisation du Tibet au Moyen Age, 
Actes du XXle Congr 


i. ¢s international des Orientalistes, 1949, M. 
LALOU, Les religions dy Tibet, pp. 15-19. 


general manner ap; 
kings Songtsen Ga 
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have left a rememberance so vivid that they quickly became 
hero types, and some events can have shifted from one to the 
other.?*40 Thus it is th t the Annals to Ladakh after having 
_ Spoken of the mission to Kagmir of ’Thon-mi Sambhota, add 
in great disorder : “From that epoch: the Kagmiri teachers 
Tabuta,41 Ganuta, the brahmin Li-byin, invited to Tibet at 
the same time as the Indian teacher Kumara and the Nepalese 
teacher Sila-maiiju and the Chinese teacher Ha-san-mahadheba; 
the lo-cd ba Thon-mi, Dha-ma-go-Sa and Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje of 
Lha-lun’*4? (according to the translation of Francke). That is 
to say that the chronology of Buddhism in the 7th century and 
in the 8th century is very imprecise. However, the tendencies 
are clear : the conflict which will break out in broad daylight at 
the moment of the Council of ILha-sa is in process of maturing. 
Indian teachers and Chinese teachers are preaching different 
doctrines and striving to oust each other, The Chinese recom- 
mend an instantaneousness which, while being partly in confor- 
mity with the gnostic tendency of the Great Vehicle, ends in 
denial of the moral attitude which forms part of the vocation 
of Buddhism. The Indian influence competing with the 
influence Bon-po, contributed to eliminating from Tibet the 
Chinese religious and priests, chased away from Khotan, 
invited in the first half of the 8th century by Khri-lde gcug- 
prtan: for the dispute was mixing intimately national self- 
respect and religious convictions. , 

The Kaémiris assuredly participated in that task of im- 
plantation of Indian Buddhism in Tibet. Among the names 
mentioned in the Annals of Ladakh, those of the Kagmiris 
Tabuta (or Tabata) and Ganata (or Ghanuta) are unknown 
elsewhere. The first great names are those of Ananta, of 
Vimalamitra, of Santiraksita. Those master-teachers, as one 
would expect belonged to some very remote Indian states. 
Santiraksita, invited by Khri-sron Ide-bcan and who is regarded 
as the introducer of Vinaya, the initiator of ordination for 
Tibetan monks, belonged to the enigmatic Zahor, The 
commencement of the official history of the Tibetan church 


40. La civilisation tibétaine, p. 31- 
41. The manuscript L gives Tabata and Ghanuta, 
42. Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje is also the name of the murderer of Glai Dar-ma. 
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would then be the work of a compatriot of Atiga. But at the 
time of his arrival in Tibet, Santiraksita did not know Tibetan, 
and he used to need an interpreter: he found one in the 
person of the Kagmiri Ananta who had preceded him: the 
Annals of Ladakh specify that Ananta had become a translator 
(lo-ca) and used to preach about the ten forces, the cighteen 
“regions” (7) and twelve niddna. It seems then to be 
confirmed that relations between Tibet and India were being 
established, as is normal, through the intermediation of the 
Himalayan provinces, KaSmir and Nepal, and that Kaémir 
Played a role in the evangelisation of Tibet in its early stages, 
by reason of its geographical situation, but also through the 
cosmopolitanism which was obliging merchants, to understand 
the vernacular used in the the Srinagar market and in the 
caravan-saries of the Valley, and which doubtless permitted a 
Person as desiring to be taught Tibetan. The only Tibetan 
word which appears in a text of Sanskrit literature is, to our 
inowledge, the word ston-pa, and it isa Kagmiri, the very 
uthor of the Rajatarangini, who uses it.48 
ia Philosopher Santiraksita busied himself establishing in 
the pease church, and the consecration of his work was 
UP again ae of the monastery of Bsam-yas. But he came 
orchestrated gy deployment of magic mentality, knowingly 
appealed to y the Bon-po, and that is the reason why he 
“magician” & ae Personage, Padmasambhava famous as a 
concerning a to whom it will be convenient to return. For 
would it be adma too many problems can pose beget ang 
occasion to ee a Kasmiri perspective; for one to seize — 
Buddhism, ‘amine some unexpected aspects of contemporary 


nated afntervention of Padmasambhava permits to be termi- 
Bsam-yas, ae 8reat realisation of the epoch, the monastery of 
Probable 4 n the last quarter of the 8th century. The most 
an u ate seems actually that of 787.44 R. Stein clings to 

neertain date towards 775.45 A work mere monumental 


43. R.T., III, 10, We do noi 

this passage by Sir A, 

44. Luciano PETECH, A 
45. La civilisation tibétaiy 


t consider as conclusive the interpretation of 
Stein : see p, 32-33. 

study of the chronicles of Ladakh, p. 70. 

ne, P. 45, 
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still, which is the translation into Tibetan, of the Sanskrit 
canon, can then begin. Twelve sarvastivadin monks were invited, 
and at the same time seven young nobles, the seven “elect” 
(sad-mi mi bdun) were ordained by Santiraksita and received 
names ending in-raksita : Vairocanaraksita, etc. In some years 
were formed a certain number of lo-ca-ba, of whom the most 
famous is precisely Vairocanaraksita, but of whom the most 
efficacious thereafter were Dpal-brcegs and Klu’i rgyal-mchan. 
Simultaneously, Indian Buddhism was casting aside a last obsta- 
cle, thanks to Santaraksita and his pupil Kamalagila, author of 
several Bhdvandkrama.: the controversy which P. Demiéville 
names the“*Council of Lha-sa’’and which was held in the lifetime 
of Khri-sron Ide-bcan at the end of the 8th century (perhaps 
792-794, according to P. Demiéville) ended in the elimination of 
Chinese Buddhism. 

The two successors of Khri-sron Ide-bcan continued his 
work, but to Ral-pa-can fell the honour of supervising the 
written documents sanctioning the work of uniformisation of the 
language. Formerly the language of “nomadic Barbarians, 
preoccupied with their subsistence, with hunting, war, and 
magic” (Bacot, preface to the Slokas grammaticaux of ’Thon- 
mi Sambhota), Tibetan at that time was in fact capable of 
expressing the subtleties of Buddhist thought. A new task was 
therefore imposing itself; to review those first imperfect tran- 
slations, to perfect then with the aid of the tool they had 
served to forge. This is explained very well in the Annals of 
Ladakh: “Although numerous religious writings, come from 
Reya (India), from Li (central Asia), from Za-hor, from * 
Kaémir and other countries, had been translated under the rule 
of his ancestors, it was difficult to learn the Law, as some- 
times the interpretations did not agree. He (Ral-pa-can) there- 
fore invited the Indian pandits Jinamitra, Sri-len-dra-bo-dhi, 
Dha-na-Sila and others, Two Tibetan translators, Bha’-cog 
and the priest Ye-Ses-sde, revised the whole and edited it” 
(Annals of Ladakh, p. 89). 

The origin of the majority of the Indian translators who 
worked in Tibet during the reigns of Khri-sron Ide bean and 
his successors, at the end of the 8th century and at the start of 
the 9th, isin general unknown. However, a certain number 
are described as Kaémiris and even their sect is specified, 
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Vaibhasika or Sarvastivaidin. These are Dharmakara‘ 
Danasila and above all Jinamitra and Sarvajnamitra, these 
latter two receiving pompous titles (Aryamiilasarvastivada 
(maha) vinayadhara kasmiravaibhdsika Gcarya, the variants 
play only on the adjective maha which is sometimes 
suppressed).47 Like Silendrabodhi, who very probably was 
also KaSmiri, Jinamitra was a pupil of Pirnavardhana : there- 
fore he is connected with the most venerable line of the 
commentators of the Vibhdsa and of the Abhidharmakosa, In 
two and three, these translators were then associating with 
One or two Tibetans, of whom the principal are Ye-ses-sde, 
Dpalbreegs and Klu’i rgyal-mchan. It is in this way that the 
a which opens the bka’-’gyur, has been translated 
y three Indians, two of whom were certainly Kagmiri, and 
one /o-cd-ba : Sarvajiiadeva, Vidyakaraprabha, Dharmakara 
and Dpal-gyi Ihun-po. 
Seka be interesting, yet fastidious, to pull out what is 
eaten oe But that would be illusory on more than 
fila simp arvajhamitra, Jinamitra, Dharmakara and Dana- 
which Wen Be aoaed in a collective work, among a team in 
proviitees rs hi mingling monks originating from different 
explain the ieee Prosthesis, their Kasmiri origin does not 
pened at the “tiie lar role they played, contrary to what hap- 
already been ie See of the 11th century and what had 
and India. But on _at the start of contacts between Tibet 
whom no iaformes ae more Serious : the translators about 
themselves ieee green supplied to us, were they not 
forming Part of the ty oe tempted to think that they bie 
welve Sarvastivadin of Kagmir invited by 


Khri-sron Iq 
; le bea: w ‘ ‘ 
list almost complet: if hom one could in that case set up a 


Karmavarman: 
Jinamitra; ” 
Danaéila; 
Dharmakara; 


46. Catalogue gee 
135, ‘al L of the Otani Daigaku Library, Nos, | and 809 pp. Land 


47. Mdo, LXXVIUI, I; LXXVIIL, 2; LXXLV, I, 
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Prajfidvarman (Sarvastivada author of the Uddanavargaviva- 
rana*® but declared, on that occasion, native of Kabargya in 
Bengal, perhaps through confusion with Bodhivarman); 

Munivarman; 

Vidydkara (—prabha or-simha); 

Silendrabodhi; 

Sarvajnamitra; 

Surendrabodhi. 

Let us recall then only that the texts of the ’dul-ba (Vinaya), 
those at least whose translators are mentioned in colophon or 
in the index edited under Taranatha’s direction, were transla- 
ted during that epoch (13 vols.). 

The Vinayavastu (no. 1, 4 vols.) and the Vinayaksudraka- 
vastu (no. 6, 2 vols.), the Prdatimoksasitra (no. 2, 1 vol.), the 
Vinayavibhaiga (no. 3, 4 vols.), the Bhiksunipratimoksasitra 
(no. 4) and the Bhiksunivinayavibhanga (no. 5, 1 vol. for the 
two works) have been translated by Sarvajfamitra (K), Vidya- 
karaprabha, Dharmakara (K), Jinamitra (K), Dharmasri- 
bhadra, with the help of the /o-cdé-ba Dpal-gyi Ihun-po, Dpal- 
brcegs, Klu’i rgyal-mchan and Dpal-’byor. 

Almost the whole of the translations of the Mdo-sde (32 
vols., 226 titles) and Dkon-brcegs (6 vols., 49 titles) are due to 
the same group of monks, It is in this way that Jinamitra, 
Danagila and Munivarman worked on the translation of the 
Lalitavistara (no. 95), Surendrabodhi at that of the Saddharma- 
pundarikasiitra {no. 113), Danagila at that of the Sukhavati- 
vytiha (no. 115), Jinamitra and Danafgila at that of the Karanda- 
vyitha (no. 116), Jinamitra, Jaanagarbha and Devacandra at 
that of the Mahdparinirvanastitra (no. 120). The Buddhdvatam- 
sakasttra (Phal-chen) (no. 44, 4 vols.) was translated by 
Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi and Ye-Ses-sde. 

Among the texts of Prajfapdramita (Ses-phyin) (21 vols.), 
the DaSasahasrika (no. 11), Astasdhasrika (no. 12), the Safica- 
yagatha (no. 13), the Paficasatikd (no. 15), the Vajracchedika 
(no. 16), the Suvikrantavikramipariprecha (no. 14) have been 
translated by Jinamitra, Prajfidvarman, Silendrabodhi, Vidya- 
karasimha and the Tibetans Ye-Ses sde and Dpal-brcegs. The 
translators of the enormous Satasdhasrika (no. 8, 12 vols.) are 


48. Mdo, LXXI, 2; LXXII, I. 
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unknown, same as those of the Pajicavimsatisahasrika (no 9,3 
vols.) and of the Astdédasasahasrika (no. 10, 2 vols. and 206 
pages) (Ye-Ses sde 7). ; 
On the contrary, the most important of the texts classed in 
the Tantra, the Rgyud-bum, have been translated at the time 


of the “second propagation of the doctrine”. Several transla- 
tions of that section of t 


9th century, in Particul 
dhivikurvitadhis 
(no. 494, 378 
311 p.), 


Bka’-" gy; vol., 17 titles), 
figure t ave for author 


ma yajalaguhyasarvadarsatantra (no. 
833, 132p.)Vairocana (Sarvadharmamahasai 


'asantibodhicittakulaya(?) 

71 p.), (Padmasambhaya) Vajramantrabhirusan- 
Gma (no. 843, 29 p.), and not the monks who 
Smir or those who form part of the same group. 
a question simply of coincidence 2 One would not know 
Ow to prove it. We know that other works of that class were 
translated in the 


came from Ka 


the Bka’o Teign of Ral-pa can, They do not figure in 
© Bra’ gyyp because they have not been universally recogni- 
je a8 canonicles, The lo-c 


a-ba Rin-chen bzan-po?9 and the king 
t Ye-Ses’od ( 


but those texts, which are 


stags Thit-maq) 


ee ? 
(ritii-ma pa 


)s Wh 


Va introduced the king Khr 

Of Vajrakila and : 
he mber of texts of the Gruns- 
, Works, the Majority very short) have been ¢ 
e-Ses sde, Dpal-breegs and their Indian collaborators, in 
Particular the "Yaratnaloka néma dharani (no. 847, 102 p.) 


*dus (2 vols., 


49. B.A., p. 102, 
50. B.A., p. 106, 
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(Surendrabodhi and Ye-Ses sde) and the Aryamahdvajramerusi- 
kharakatagaradhdrani (no. 946, 60 p.) (Silendrabodhi, Jnana- 
siddhi, Ye-Ses sde). 

In the Bstan-gyur the Vinaya has equally been, as it should 
be, translated under priority. Jinamitra essentially applied 
himself to that kind of translation. The most monumental 
work is the translation of the Vinayasamuccaya by Jinamitra 
and Sarvajiiadeva, assisted by the Tibetan Klu’i rgyal-mchan 
(Mdo, LXXV-LXXVI-LXXVI, 1) (1774 p.) Other texts of 
Vinaya did not lack scope : 


—the Vinayavibhangadavyakhyana of Vinitadeva (Mdo, LXXX) 
(500 p.); 

—the Vinayasitra of Gunaprabha (Mdo, LXXXII, 1) (218 p. 
and 2700 sloka); 

—the Vinayasitratika of Dharmamitra (Mdo, LXXXV and 
LXXXVI) (1872 p.); 

—the Ekottarakarmasataka of Gunaprabha (Mdo, LKXXII, 
2) (376 p.). 


Those four texts have been translated by Jinamitra and 
Kiwi rgyal-mchan. 
Among the texts of Abhidharma must be mentioned : 


—the Prajfiaptisastra of Mahamaudgalydyana (Mdo, LXID 
(558 p.), translated by Jinamitra, DanaSila, Ye-ges-sde and 
Prajidvarman; 

—the Abhidharmakosakarika of Vasubandu (Mdo, LXIII, 1) 
(54 p.); 

—and the Abhidharmakosabhdsya by Vasubandu also (Mado, 
LXIIE, 2; LXIV, 1) (618 p. in all), both translated by Jina- 
mitra and Dpal-brcegs, 


Danaiila, Jinamitra and Silendrabodhi also put into Tibe- 
tan a certain number of texts of the Madhyamika school, with 
the help of Ye-Ses sde : : 


—~the Sitrasamuccaya of Nagatjuna (Mdo, XXX, 29) (156 
translated by Jinamitra, Silendradodhi and vee 
—the Yuktisastikavetti of Candrakirti (Mdo, XXIV, 1) (64 p.), 
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translated by Déanagila, Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi and 

Ye-Ses sde. ; aie 
—the Siksdsamuccaya of Santideva (Mdo, enn ehh 

and the corresponding karika i mre Pp. 

lated by Danasila, Jinamitra and e-Ses s > = 
—and, of contemporary translation, the ewe 

rajftaparamitatika of Kamalasila (Mdo, on ) ¢ 

translated by Jinamitra, Maiijusri and Ye-Ses sde. 


The writings of the Vijianavadin school have not been 
that matter neglected, and the same translators have put in 
Tibetan some works of Maitreya, Vasubandhu and Asaiga : 


—The Madhyantavibhaiga of Maitreya (Mdo, XLIV, 2) (10 p.) 
and the fika of Vasubandhu (Afdo, XLV, 1) and of Sthire- 
mati (Mdo, XLVIII, 3) (302 p.); 

—the Aryasamdhinirmanabhasya of Asaiga (Mdo, XXXIV, 1) 
(26 p.); 


.)3 


gis Mahdyanasamgraha of Asanga (Mdo, LVI, 1) (102 p.); 
—the Abhidh 


\ ‘armasamuccaya of Asanga (Mao, LVI, 21) ihe a 
With its comments, the bhdsya of J inaputra (Mdo, LVI, 
286 p.) and the vyakhydna (Mdo, LVI, 21) (436 p.). 

That last work (Mdo, LVI, 21) was translated by = 
and Ye-geg Sde, while the Preceding translations are fruit o 


the Collaboration of Jinamitra, Silendrabodhi and Ye-ées sde. 


~The Yogacaryabhiman Vastusamgraha of Asanga (?) (Mdo, 
LIL, 2) “(47g 


P.) was translated by Jinamitra, Ye-Ses sde 
and Prajfiavarman : 

—the VimSakak anit, 

by Danagila, Ji 
Witt of that we 
Silendrabodhi a 
it, in Particular ; 

ree Patcaskandhabhasya of Prthivibandhu (Mdo, LIX, 3) 
(260 p.), translated by Danaéila, Jinamitra and Yes-ses sde, 

—and the Prakaranavimsakatika of the Kagmiri Vinitadeva 


(Mdo, LVIII, 11) (62 p.) translated by Danaéila, Jinamitra, 
Silendrabodhi and Ye-ées sde, 


@ of Vasubandhu (Mdo, LVIIt, 2) (2 p.)s 
namitra, Silendrabodhi and Ye-ses sde, the 
ork (Mdo, LVII, 3) (12 Pp.) by Jinamitra, 
Nd Ye-Ses sde. Several texts are attached to 
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Jinamitra is moreover named in the transmission of the 
doctrine of Maitreya following Asanga, Vasubandhu and 
Pirnavardhana. 

Finally, since that ancient epoch, various writings have been 
translated into Tibetan : a political treatise (niti), the Ka@kaca- 
ritra (Mdo, CXXIII, 43) (4 p-); one of medicine, the Vaidyaka- 
siddhasa@ra of Ravigupta (the Kaémiri ?) (Afdo, CXXXI, 2) 
(210 p.) and already two arising from logic. The Tibetan 
version of the Nyayabindutika of the Kasmiri Vinitadeva was 
done by Jinamitra and Ye-Ses sde (Mdo, CXI, 1) (86 p.). 

At the request of king Khri-lde sron-bcan Ral-po-can, 
those translators and lo-ca-ba, including Jinamitra, Silendra- 
bodhi, Surendrabodhi and Danasila, compiled a dictionary 
comprising nearly 9500 expressions : the Mahavyutpatti (Mdo, 
CXXIII, 44) (210 p.) accompanied by a pafijika@ the Nighantu 
(Mdo, CXXIV, I) (74 p.). That enormous task, accomplished 
at the palace of *on-can rdo, for the history of translations is 
not the least important and had a double aim : to facilitate 
Jater translations, but also and above all to unify the vocabu- 
lary. It is more than probable that the first translations were 
very inexact. During that period was created the remarkable 
system of equivalences which, when in possession of the Tibetan 
translation of a Buddhist Sanskrit text, permits (the experiment 
been tried) reconstitution of the original, if not word for word, 
at least with remarkable approximation, 

On the contrary, the language thus created is far removed 
from current usage and become unintelligible to those who are 
not familiar both with the subtleties of Buddhist thought and 
their mode of expression in that conventional system. 

One remains astounded faced with the extent of the work 
done in a few decades by some fifteen Indian and Tibetan 
translators. The immensity of that task incites one to wonder 
if the translations attributed to them are not often simple 
corrections of previous translations, memory of which would 
since then have been lost. But, to say the truth, even this 
hypothesis scarcely reduces the merit of Danasgila, Jinamitra, 
Silendrabodhi, Ye-Ses sde, Dpal-breegs, Klw’i rgyal-bean and 
of their companions who fixed the set forms of the texts of 
Tibetan Buddhism, and to whom we ourselves are indebted 
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for documents which without them would definitely have 
disappeared. 


THE “MAGICIAN” PADMASAMBHAVA AND BUDDHISM 
OF THE NORTHWEST FOLLOWING MUSSULMAN 
EXPANSION 

The German authors 


» Laufer, Griinwedel and recently Hel- 
mut Hoffmann, attribur 


te to Padmasambhava’s influence, ‘the 
, dhism elements arrived from Iran, in 


Particular of Manichean characteristics, They thus pose in 


The conquest of Lalitaditya, who extended 


Ba y Kasmir on an important territory which 
rs us in the highest degree, contributed their to share 


aes ence, R.S. Stein does not deny those fo- 
ce nintakes as for as Tibet is concerned : “During the same 
to reach Tiber: oes from other strange religions were able 
Ogdians ang coimicheism through the Turks (Ouigours), the 
through 4 ina, Nestorianism through Iran, and Islam 


folklore»52 “Tbs. The same is true for certain traits of 


Li . 
“Pada CTCURSPect, other authors come to speak of it as 
a religions neem, H. Hoffmann)§8 and to conceive 
Greco-Budgp: : Tetism, a Mischreligion (in the same way as 
Ticher in conse, art is qualified as Mischkunst), “Very much 
ving the infitts ences than all the political upheavels is pro- 
F ree of spiritual and Strange religious ideas 
(Gilgit), of z perce Iran, of Udyana, Gandhara, Bru-sha 
veritable “circus ENB today tibetanised ang of Kagmir, a 
Steno Teligious tendencies very diverse.’ It 

31. LAUFE i 
tase Bru-za Sprache und die historische Stellung des Pad- 
in Padmasambhayae Pao, 1908 ; “Die bunte Vermengung von Ideen 
Religionen geschjaq, Le8endenbuch, die aus den verschiendensten 
pft sind, Buddhismus, Parsismus, Christentum, 
h wird auch der Manichaismus hinzuzuzihlen 


&etreue Spielgebjlq iner Epoche u. 72 d 
52. La Civilisation tibétaine, P. 5 pues Sw." (pp. 10 and 11), 


53. Die Religionen Tibets, Freiburg-Miinchen, 1956, 
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goes without saying that those tendencies would have impre- 
gnated Buddhism, in which would have come to mingle certain 
Greek gnostic elements and antique mysteries, at the same time 
traces of Magdeism or of the Zervanist religion. It should be 
well understood that to all this must be added Manicheism 
Christianity and also Islam. Again it would be necessary to 
delimit what Buddhism was able to borrow from each of those 
religion. Such speculations could not fail to be seducing if, at 
the present state of our knowledge, their impression did not 
prevent us from taking them into account. 

To reserve the hypothesis of “padmaic syncretism” is one 
thing; to deny the strangeness of the figure of Padmasambhava 
would be quite another: one can fall into agreement with 
Laufer that the great magician of Oddiyana is one of the most 
remarkable figures of Asiatic history (eine der merkwirdigsten 
Personen der Geschichte Asiens). But there again legend, 
sometimes of the most extravagant, chokes history. For 
numerous and prolific as may be the writings, as much ancient 
as modern, bigoted as learned, concerning the founder of the 
red Church,54 we remain poorly informed on his subject. 
Established data reduce themselves finally to very little : the 
approximate date of Padmasambhava, his links with a certain 
king Indrabhiti, his science of “magician”, his importance for 


54. Among the works translated let us quote : 
H. LAUFER, Der Roman Einer tibetischen Kenigin, in-4°, x-263 p., 
Leipzig, 1911; 

G.G. TOUSSAINT, Le Dict de Padma (Padma Thang Yig), 
Bibliotheque de I’Institut des Hautes Etudes Chinoises, vol. 3, in-8°, 
540 p., Paris, 1933; 

W.Y. EVANS WENTZ, The Tibetan book of the Great Liberation 
or the method of realizing Nirvana through knowing the mind, preceded 
by an epitome of Padmasambhava's biography, with a Psychological 
commentary by Dr. C.C, Jung, in-8°, LXIV-262 p., London, 1954. 

See also : 

L.A. WADDEL, The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism pp. 24-33 
and passim (see Index of the book) London, 1896; 

GRUENWEDEL, Mythologie des Buddhismus in Tibet and der 
Mongolei, in-8°, XXXVI-244 p., fig. and pl., Leipzig, 1900; 

Emil SCHLAGINTWEIT, Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Bayeris- 
chen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1, XXI, 2 and XXII, 3, Munchen, 
1899 and 1903; 

B. LAUFER, Die Bru-za Sprache und die historische Stellung 
des Padmasambhava, T’oung Pao, 1908, p, 1. 
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the history of Lamaism 
estimate and the foun 
That is the essential, 
the most beautiful, 


» Which it would be fruitless to under- 
dation of the monastery of Bsam-yas. 
All the rest is literature, sometimes of 
but its interest is completely different. 


Tee ORIGIN OF PADMASAMBHAVA AND HIS LINKS WITH 
KASMIR 


Even the connection of Padmasambhava with Oddiyana, 
in the eyes of Tibetans holy ground whence came to them 
Lamism through the medium of the vexacious silhouette of its 
founder, is not immune from criticism. It is said that Padma- 
sambhava was the adopted son of Indrabhiti, king of Oddiyana, 
but he Would also have Saroruha for name; indeed, it is known 
oruha was adopted by king Indrabhiti of Karici.55 
difficulty comes fro 
asambhava is designated : doubtless he 
Teceived a ch of his initiations, and according to 
Griinwedel, he was Successively called Padmakara, Padmavyajra, 


saroruha and also Vararuci, although that name does not 
‘Ure in the Di 


ict of Padma. 
Already in 


1898, Laufer was 1 
bhava did not appe; 


under which Padm 


emarking in an article of T’oung Pao that, 
ar in the German translation of translation 
Peet is simply because the translator had rendered by the 
ell tra @raghosa the Tibetan Padma *byun-gnas dbyans which can 
Xt ieee by Padmasambhavaghosa. In the translations from 
Otherwise a the two equivalents of *bywi-gnas alternate, but pats 
Tenders Pag Cut great importance, Palmyr Cordier, who habitually 
Ret "bywi-enas by Padmakara (Rg., XIV, 27 and 37; Rg., 
1, 2) tray LXIX, 110; Re., LXX, 47; Rg, LXXI, 5 and 145; Re. 
LXXVI, 27 (prlates the same name by Padmasambheca in regard to a 
CQuivalent of it « <gamamila, although the Mongolian index gives the 
Paiica (Rg. x) pe Padmakara. On the contrary, referring to the Samaya- 
fees Cordier is in agreement with the Mongolian index 
*byuit-gnas-zabs by Padmasambhavapada, 
Catalogues pr there is a serious difficulty there : examination of the 
4 ae, that makara and Padmasambhaya are names given 
and Dpal-gyi serge, °F, collaborator of the fo-ed-ba Vairocana 


ma 


But it was “qually supposed that this Padmasambhava was 
the same as the magician Mahdpadmavajra and  Saroruha, 
55. PSSZ., p. 131. 
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approximate synonym of Padmasambhava. Advayavajra gives 
the names of Saroruha and Sarojavajra to the author of doha in 
general called Saraha. The whole of these identifications, with- 
out being quite impossible, comes up against objections quite 
numerous. For example, a filiation prevents Saroruha as the 
pupil of Anangavajra, himself student of Mahdpadamvajra; 
Padmavajra and Saroruha are nonetheless presented at different 
times as identical, in particular in the titles and colophons of a 
certain number of secondary texts concerning the Hevajratantra 
(Rg., XXI, 1,2 and 7). It is perhaps fortuitous that the Samaya- 
pafica of Padmasambhava should happen to slip among those 
texts attributed to Saroruha, and, until proved to the contrary, 
it is prudent to distinguish Padmasambhava from Saroruha 
and from Padmavajra. Unfortunately, the two names of Pad- 
masambhava and of Padmavajra are abbreviated as Padma, and 
attribution of certain texts remains undecided : this is so in the 
case of Rg. LXIX, 6; LXVI, 342; LXXV, 11; LXXVI, 32 (1, 3, 
14, 64, 66, 110).56 Padmasambhava is often simply called 
U-rgyan-pa : he is the “master-teacher from Oddiyana”, 

and that province, in the context of his legend, is a western 

province. 

The Padma than yig, which would be translated from the 


56. The works attributed to Padmasambhava, if one makes these distinc- 
tions, are then : 
A text concerning the vinaya: 
—the Bhiksuvarsagraprecha (Mdo, XC, 21) (13 p.). 
Diverse texts attaching themselves to the Mantranaya : 
—the Aryanilambaradharavajrapanisidhanopayikatika (cycle of Vajra- 
pani) (Rg., XLV, 37) (18 p.); 
—the Samayapafica (Rg., XXI, 6) (5 p.) (attached to the Hevajra-. 
tantra), 
and the Samayapancasika (Rg., LXXXV, 16) (5 p.); 
—the Vajravidaraninamadharanivyakhyana vajrd loka nama (Rg., 
LXVI, 9) (34 p.); 
—the Guhyapattrika (Rg., LXIX, 110) (4 p.); 
—the Alimanmathasadhana (Re. LXX, 47) (4 p.); . 
—the Muktakena arapacanasddhana (Rg., LXXI, 5) (5p.) and (Re. 
LXXI, 145) (6 p.); 
—the Vimanaprakagabhisamaya tamoharapradipa (Rg., UXXII, 2) 
(2 p.)s 
A scr naiekirencel (Rg., LXXXIHL, 14) (5 p.)- 
But if one is less strict about the criteria of attribution, it is 
possible to add to this list as many more writings. 
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language of Oddiyana, and of which we are given even the 
name in that language (Ruaksa Sakarana) situates explicitly 
to westward Padma’s country : 


“The Indies having nine great countries 

at the centre is the Diamond throne, seat of the Silent One; 
from there, eastward, is the land of Bengal; 

to the south, there is the Baiddha; 

to the west, there is Oddiyana; 

to the north, the land of Kagmir; 

to south-east, the country of Zahor; 

to south-west, the country of Khangbu; 

Towards north-west, the Land of Copper; 

towards north-east, the Kamariipa,’"57 


ardly such as to inspire confidence, and more- 
nava would equally have studied in many 
other places, Near to Kagmir is mentioned the Singala (‘He 
pint t© Kasmir, held his seat in the Singala’”). That 
Province which, according to chapter XX of the Padma than 
ak Seems a neighbour of Oddiyana, played an important role 
te sei 8 life, since his spouse Bhasadhara was a native of 
Place. Does it refer to Simhapura (see above p. 29) as pre- 
Adel, followed by Toussaint ? That very plausible 
Padtiesarses OWever far from being certain, But the links 
to more cette with Kasmir are better established, wine 
Po agree in aa dications: Taranatha and Sum-pa m 


ari *byun-gnas59 Jj worked 
in Kagmir. ing that Padma’byun ‘gnas59 Jived and 


© ye and following him the Dpag-bsam ljon-byan 
Best . ‘i pei 
lo-dri-mithan. ed that Padma *byun-gnas of Kasmir can be the 


Pera 4 PO. Schiefner translates “der Pandita von Lo- 
dri” (it would nd 


have been of more Value to say upadhyaya) 
bee While Sarat Candra Das thinks that Jo-dri can signify 
‘chronology, Could one not Suppose that Jo-dri can be 
simply a graphical €rror, in the documents used by Taranatha, 
57. a AR gs follio 367, from the French translation by G.G. 
58. T.N., p. 219-220; 


P.S.J.Z., pp, 113-114. 
59. Padma *byuni 


"gnas dvyaiis [Padmakaraghosa] in the P.SJIZ. 
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for ‘O-dri, that is to say Oddiyana (U-di, Hevajratantra, I, 
VII, 12)? 

Let us add that Padmasambhava, according to the Chroni- 
cles of Ladakh would have been invited, at the request of 
Ananta, that is to say of one of his compatriots, if it is 
accurate that Padma be a native of India of the North-West 
and that the missionaries sent to look for him found him in 
Mar-yul, that is to say in Ladakh. 


MAGIC AND ORTHODOXY 


The essential aspect of Padmasambhava’s genius and role 
has sometimes shocked certain individuals, appearing to them 
as an unexpected tare in the character of a Buddhist monk: if 
the philosopher Santaraksita appealed to him, it was on 
account of his fame as a ‘‘magician’’. Doubtless, this is the 
opportunity to specify the meaning of that word and to reject 
the narrowest interpretation. It contrives to retain part of the 
usual meaning of magic and, placing itself on quite another 
psychological plane, recruits its adepts in a very different 
milieu which, since it is also qualified as Buddhistic, could not 
escape the attention of the historian : the Buddhists, who were 
not only the doctors and lay faithful most pious and respec- 
table, but also all those who, garbed under that name, were 
landing themselves to bitter criticism of the anti-Buddhists— 
because there were assuredly some, even if Kalhana and Kse- 
mendra were not included among them. They also played their 
role; they threw discredit on the religion of the Blessed One, 
and by so doing, hastened his eviction. 

In reality, the word magician (magicien, Zauberer or Zau- 
bermeister) translates the Sanskrit siddha or mahdsiddha, the 
Tibetan dios-grub or dios-grub chen-po. But that translation 
is hardly satisfying in the first approximation. Padmasambhava 
was certainly Buddhist, and Sintaraksita has found nothing to 
say about his orthodoxy. However, it was necessary that the 
magician, in order to triumph over the Bon-po, should 
enter into their mentality and attack them with their own 
weapons. But there is not, in the perspective of the sanyatd 
anything of heresy in that : the policy of certain Indian Bud- 
dhists, in the presence of a psychology impregnated with magic, 
has been an effort of progressive purification, based on this 
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conviction that the apparent world is pure phantasmagoria. At 
has been known for a long time that there exists only a relative 
difference between the infernal world integrally provoked by 
the karman and the world of daily experience subjectivised by 
the intake of the individual karman. Moreover, the Mantrayina 
used to teach that those forces can be orientated and trained 
by those who Tecognise their true nature. Indian Buddhism 
was then prepared to take seriously the assertions of Tibetan 
magicians concerning spirits of all kinds and their intervention 
in human existence. But it was interpreting them in its own 
manner, in a psychological perspective completely different : 
the fact of a siddha being a great magician could only signify, 
for the doctors if not for the people, that he had acquired over 
th 


© swarm of psychosomatic forces, considered as of karmic 
nature, a perfect mastery. 


‘ It is even strongly possible that Padma, and others after 
him, in: view of the impossibility of withdrawing certain ele- 
ments from the Tibetan people of superstitious and magic 
Tantality, tied Possibly to the autochtonal religion, possibly to 

© Bon, content themselves with ‘Buddhism’? all those ele- 
pai by underlining the abhavata, the irreality, and, on the 
illus ary have taken from this an argument for confirming the 

ry character of current experiences. 
north-wees however the place to recall that the India of the 
the lang ef ‘adma’s native land, has often been considered a8 
Countenan the magicians Par excellence to evoke the = 
intervenes 2 a Catkuna, and to remember how age 
Of that book © Rajataraigini and, more precisely, in 


Strange. > under the names of abhicara, or that more 
ge, of kharkhodavidya.60 


THE Cyctp OF mM. 


If Vararuci we 


as Grij Te even one of the names of Padmasambhava 
of ipo used to think, one would have been able to make 
enigmatic Seer Confirming the links with Kagmir of that 
dedicated Petsonage.61 Indeed Vararuci author of works 

d to what Tibetans call the cycle of Mahakala, offers 


AHAKALA AND KASMIR 


60. R.T., IV, 94; 


112 and 
61. Cf. P. COR ee 


DIER, Catalogue, tI, p. 197, Rg., LXXXII, 77. 
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us an occasion to specify certain aspects really Kaémiri and 
popular of Buddhistic devotion, and the windfall is too excep- 
tional for one to neglect profitting from it. 

The writings attributed to the mah@carya Vararuci, called 
in Tibetan Mchog-sred, brahmin  [mahdsmasanasiddhisam- 
panna}],®2 include a certain number of texts consecrated to 
Mahakala and to Devikali, in particular the Srimahakdlasa- 
dhana (Rg., LXXXII, 69) (6 p.), which was translated by 
Dmar-po and for which the colophon supplies a long filiation; 
that text is one of the basic texts of the cycle of Mahakala. 
But, the cycle of Mahakala, of which the most celebrated re- 
presentative, Dmar-po, is a Kasmiri (see following chapter) 
seems indeed to have some links with Kaémir. A dhdrani, 
already quoted by Burnouf, recommends worship of Mahakdla, 
who has the names of Nandikegvara, Adhimuktika, and who 
inhabits the cemeteries of Kasmir.® 


Nandikegvara is also named close to Mahakala in chapter II of the 
Majjusrimilakalpa, of which the date, very controversial, is assuredly 
well after that B. Bhattacharyya®4 was proposing. The Tibetan text justi- 
fies the translation of A. Mac Donald and considers that Mahaganapati, 
Mahakala and Nandikeévara are three different persons (chogs-kyi bdag-po 
chen-po dai dga’-byed dbati-phyug dan nag-po chen-po dan) The use in 
Sanskrit of the duel authorises the interpretation Mahaganapati and 
‘Nandikesvara Mahakala.® 


From his side, Taranatha alludes, in relation to the creation 
of the Sritrikatukavihadra, to a legend describing the apparti- 
tion of a vihdra hidden in a lake in Kasmir :67 a black man 
would have appeared ina dream, would have given the order 
to offer a sacrifice to Mahakala, and the yaksa would then 
have dried up the lake. As Taranatha remarks in his own way, 


62. Rg. LXXXH, 71. 

63. Collection of dharani, manuscript of the Société Asiatique, folio 29b, 
BURNOUF, Introduction...,p. 543- 

64. See on this point the introduction of A. MAC DONALD to the 
Mandala of the Mafijusrimalakalpa. 

65. Ibid., pp. 118 and 161. 

66. G.SASTRI, Mafjusrimilakalpa, p. 44, 

67. T.N., p. 210, 
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legends of that sort form part of universal folklore and trans- 
port themselves. Their localisation has not great significance. 

Mahakala, a form of Siva, is in particular the name of the 
linga venerated at Ujjayini. The titles of the works®8 hardly 
leave any doubt, they concern the annexation to Buddhism of 
Siva and Parvati. If uncertainty could subsist, the name of 
Nandikesvara would suffice to lift it, since Nandin, acolyte of 
Siva, shown in the form of a bull, is also an emanation of Siva 
and, definitively, a form of Siva. 

The dharani, quoted by Burnouf, perhaps alludes to the 


famous tirtha situated on mount Haramukuta, named several 


times in the Rajatarangini be it under the name of Nandik- 
setra,®9 be it unde; 


: T that of Nandigaksetra.70 The legend con- 
cerning that cycle is related in the Nilamata,71 but does not 
offer any detail susceptible of throwing light on the allusion 
made by Taranatha Concerning a drowned vihdra, The central 
Part of the lake, of a deep blue verging on black, is reputed to 
Tepresent Siva in the form of Mahakala, while the surrounding 
Part, clearer, is Nandin’s sojourn. This particular case of the 


68, Here is the list of writings of Vararuci : 
—Stimahakalisadhana (Rg., XXVI, 78) (3 p.); 
ee -do- (Rg., LXXI, 81) (2 p.); 
(Rg., LXXXII, 69) (6 p.); 
(Rg., LXXXII, 74) (5 p.); 
oe . (Rg., LXXXIL, 75) (1 p.); 
—Mahakay eee asddhana (Re., LXXXIIL, 71) (5 p-)3 
—Mahikalakilasidhana (Rg., LXXXII, 103) re) P.); 
= rimahikalabhisekavidhi, (Rg., XXVI, 80) (5 p.); 
cm Se uahakilabalividhi, (Rg., LXXXIIL, 76) (1 p.); 
= 'mahakélastotra, (Rg., XXVI, 88) (Lp.); 
I -do- (Rg., LXXXII, 77) (5 lines); 
(Rg., LXXXI, 78) (1 p.); 
» LXXXII, 92) (1 p,); 


-do- 
—Yaksakalastotra (Rg. 


—Denilstotra aksepa nama (Rg., LXXXIII, 3) (1 p.); 
ae w lotra (Rg, LXXXIL, 84) (3 p.); 
me evikalistorra (Rg., LXXXII, 85) (2 P.); 

rimahakalidevi storrg astaka nama (Rg., XXVI, 91) (2 p.); 


eae Seed Stotra (Rg,, LXXXII, 91) (3 p.) 
Dp agatha (Mdo., CXXIII, 30) (10 p.), 
69: RTE 36, 148; II, 1 tf 


70; VIL, 646, 954; VIL : 9. 
me te VII, 64 III, 77, 2365 and 243 
71. Sloka, 1061-113). 
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adoption by Buddhism of the form of a Hindu divinity offers 
the interest of Jocalising that adoption and permits of ima- 
gining that this kind of fusion or of confusion between the two 
religions could have operated first at the level of popular 
devotion. 

But it is important to remarks that the Buddhists, in adop- 
ting some divinities of the tirthika, did not lose from view, at 
least in certain cases, that they were dealing with divinities 
foreign to the Buddhistic pantheon. It is thus, that concerning 
the Sridevikalisadhanopayika (Rg., XXVI, 83), the Tibetan 
translation speaks of [ha-mo mu-stegs-kyi sgrub-lugs, “the 
propitiation of the Goddess of the tirthika”’. 


4 


From the persecution of Glan 
Dar-ma to the mission of 
Rin-chen Bzan-Po 

840 (or 900)-980 


On the death of Ral 


“pa-can, his senior brother Glan Dar- 
ma, the Mihirakula 


5 He 
of Tibetan Buddhism, seized power. 


: ga i s inte- 
Teigned Perhaps only a few years : his criminal =f Baddhist 
Tupted by the arrow Shot at him by a disguise 
monk. But the Perse: 


cution he had ordered, gern af 

f monasteries and libraries rg 

om central Tibet and permit the achuot 

the work undertaken. The a dito: 

with that sinister scene. Interna a thé 

tary collapse follow close upo! rete 
urity persists throughout an a and 

which doubtless lasted seventy years, Perhaps one ep near 

thirty, unti} a light shines to Westward, prelude nna 

Taising of the Curtain, So changes between Tibet and 

India found themselves interrupted. 

The Persecution th, 
and Perhaps had for 
quence : 


monks, a destruction oO. 
eliminate Buddhism fr 
to Pursue, ji 
Tibetan his 
der, 


f necessary, 
tory finishes 
Politica] and mili 
Persecution, ang obse 


; i ation 
erefore involves a gap in our a 
Kasmiri Buddhism a more eo 
ope i 

one cannot exclude the Possibility that the sti 


1. According to the Blue Annals. 


i Bu- 
On the contrary, according to 
ston, his reign lasts a complete cy 


cle Of 60 years (see above, p. 27). 
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which evangelisation of Tibet was constituting for the Kagmiri 
monks, may have weakened abruptly and the activity of the 
Indian teachers may have been somewhat lessened. In fact, the 
first half of the 10th century appears to us as a not very fruit-- 
ful period of Kagmiri Buddhism, be that appearance the. 
reflection of reality or simply a consequence of the conditions 
of our documentation. This is an opportunity to make the 
point, before the expansion of relations between Kasmir and 
Tibet in the 9th century. If increase of master-teachers, the 
manifold variety of their interests or of their trends, is some- 
times in danger of masking the broad lines of evolution, that 
was.certainly not the case between 840 (or 900) and the extreme 
end of the 10th century. 

The reign of Avantivarman first sovereign of the Utpala 
dynasty, inaugurates a new period of grandeur, after degenera- 
tion and extinction of the Karkota dynasty during the middle 
of the 9th century. Kagmir was then finding itself reduced to 
the. Vitasta valley. But the most urgent. task was to re- 
establish internal order and restore the Kaémiri economy : 
Avantivarman dedicated himself to that, and he was aided by 
a minister who was at the same time an engineer, and whose 
admirable work brought prosperity to the Kaémiri peasants, 
The richness of the State in that era is proved by the numerous 
foundations of Avantivarman and of Suyya, and also by the 
patronage of poets and scholars : it is the epoch of Ratnakara, 
Anandavardhana, of Bhatta Kallata and “of other siddha des- 
cended on earth for the good of the people’’.? , 

Avantivarman’s successor, Sankaravarman, busied himself. 
restoring the authority of Kagmir over the surrounding moun- 
tainous districts, doubtless including Trigarta; Sankaravarman 
would even have disputed with the ruler of the Girjara a 
district named Takka, the Jocalisation of which is rather uncer- 
tain. According to the judgement of “alhana, it seems that an 
expedition against the §ahi would only have been partly suc- 
cessful. But that policy of conquest required resources, which 
Sankaravarman obtained by organizing a system of taxes and 
of fatigue-duties which brought him a sinister reputation. The 


2. RT, V, 66. 
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king was killed by an arrow, perhaps one year after the identi- 
cal death met by Glan Dar-ma, or indeed, sixty years later. 
His son being too young to wield power, it was his wife, 
Sugandha, who took political affairs in her own hands, before 
reigning personally. Then commenced to show their turbulence 
certain military bodies who developed the habit of intervening 
too frequently in the political life of Kasmir : ekdnga and 
tantrin did not hesitate to resolve the conflicts of trends by 
military intervention disastrous for the country. Soon the big 
landed Proprietors, called daémara, intervene militarily in their 
turn, and Kasmir lives ina state of latent civil war until the 
accession of YaSaskara (939-948) who succeeds in restoring the 
authority of the State, without abusing it, and who founded, 
among other things, an establishment of cultural interest, a 
matha, destined for students from other Indian regions. 

. After that Tespite of several years, Kasmir is again pray to 
disorders, until the moment when appears one of the strangest 
Personages of Kagmiri history, Queen Didda, a princess from 
the family of Lohara, whom Ksemagupta, at the commence- 
ment of the half century, chose for wife. At the death of 
Ksemagupta, Didda assumes the regency for her son Abhi- 
eee The queen’s energy soon shows itself through measures 
ie Se io can find excessive, but which permit 
Staten ican ish the authority, very compromised, of the 
kings, Didda Y> after having governed under five suCCRaIE 

The 3 Starting from 980, herself mounts the throne. 
delighted fe the decrepitude of a court which would os 
street combat, incisive mattle of Tacitus, the perversion, the 
interact and the disasters of all kinds, have not however 

ipted the cultural life of Kagmir. Nevertheless they were 

aa nee to creating a climate favourable to meditation 
y- © monasteries themselves did not offer safe 

shelter. Were then the yihdra considered places of refuge ? 
Ksemagupta, in any case, did not penetrate into the Jayendra- 
vihara in order to Pursue a ddmara who had taken refuge 


3. A fine bronze, consecrated during her reign and representing Avalo- 


kitesvara between two assessors, is Preserved in the museum of 


Srinagar (H. GOETZ, The Mediaeval Sculptures of Kashmir, Marg, 
XIII, fasc. 2, fig. 10), 
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there. But he did not recoil before an act still more sacrile- 
gious, since he did not hesitate to burn the monastery for the 
sole purpose of killing that damara! 

Buddhism is not then of first importance in the cultural 
life. It suffices to recall the name of Bhatta Kallata, immediate 
pupil of Vasugupta, of Somananda, who was founder of the 
theory of Recognition, and of his pupil Utpaladeva, in order 
to evoke the magnificent dawn of Sivaism trika, whose most 
illustrious representative, Abhinavagupta, was around the year 
1000, the contemporary of famous Kaémiri Buddhists; an 
example, perhaps unique in India, of expansion of a doctrine, 
all the teachers of which belong to one same province geogra- 
phically diminutive : in order to find an efflorescence compar- 
able, although in many respects very different, it would be 
necessary to go nearly to the extreme south, where linguistic 
limitation imposed by Tamil expression plays a role somewhat 
analogous to that of the. mountain barrier which, without 
isolating it, protects the originality of Kasmiri thinking. Those 
metaphysicians, who were at the same time believers and 
bhakta interested themselves in other spheres, particularly in 
aesthetics, and their essentially religious preoccupation, far 
from stifling their sensibility, served somewhat to abet it by 
englobing aesthetic experience in the spiritual circle, They 
were also adepts in what is called the Tantra, they use it them- 
selves, but the extension of which it will be fitting to specify. 

It is beyond doubt that this Sivaism knew the theories 
professed by contemporary Buddhists and was able to inflect 
the thinking of the Buddhist teachers, or at least oblige them 
to deepen their own theses : discussions between the two reli- 
gious groups must have been frequent and fruitful.4 There are 
various indications of this, but one of the most unusual and 
least contestable is the integration in the Bstan-’gyur of two 
texts from the Sivaism trika, the Svarodayatantra in 1000 Sloka, 
still called Yuddhajayarnavatantraraja (Mdo, CXXIII, 14, 


4. Although this may be on the margin of our subject, it is not devoid 
of interest to recall, concerning contacts between movements of 
philosophical and mystical research, the journey to Kagmir of the 
great sai al-Hallaj, martyred in March 922 (Louis MASSIGNON, 
La passion d’Al Hallaj, Paris, 1922, p. 89). 
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107 p.) and the Svarodayalagnaphalopadesa oe ay cont 
3 p.). Regarding the first of those texts, the in ; ies 
under the direction of Taranatha specifies i Sec 
was expounded in the manner of the bahya, of une om & 
in the form of a dialogue between Thal-ba’i dban- p. “ 
([Bhasmegvara] and Lha-mo ri’i sras-mo (Deviparvati]. 


; x a 
filiation (@mnaya) of those texts, translated into Tibetan by th 
Kasmiri Jayananda, 


does not leave any doubt about their 
connection : 


—Reyal-ba Sakya thub- 
States carefully in the 
that it concerns Sans- 

—Sti Mahegvara; 

—Dpal Rta-mgrin mgon-po; 

—Dpal Chans-pa ™Mgon-po; 

—Dpal Zia-ba kun-dga’ mgon-po; 

—Dpal Utpala ™Mgon-po; 

—Dpal Gsaii-ba’j mechan-can; 

—Dpal Mantrabatra Or Mandalabhadra; 

—Dpal Abhinavaguptaratna; 

‘amkarabhadra; 

Phun-sum-chogs ‘jin bzan-po; 

A &0-che; 


ina Sa ai i, whom one 
a chen-po, Jina Sakyamahamuni, w 
fates in order to avoid all suspicion of heresy, 
Tgyas, the Buddha ; 


iad or Dpalod-b: ed; 
—Dpal Jayananda, . 2 
i i " ans- 
It is Sufficient to render back in Sanskrit the names ae 
Tibetan, in order to obtain a filiation properly 


The most interestj 
is placed at the hin 
Master-teachers, § 


Ng personage on that list is the one who 


Be of the Sivaite line and of Buddhist 
ankarabhadra, who appears as a pupil of 
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Abhinavagupta, was he deserter from Silvaism ? Would he not 
be the Kasmiri brahman Sankarananda, who, according to 
Taranatha’s narration was led towards Buddhism by his 
interest in logic 25 

Logic was, then, one of the two major categories of preoc- 
cupation of the Buddhist teachers, able to seduce intellectuals 
of all propensities. Anandavardhana would not have disdained 
to compose a vivrtti of the Pramdnaviniscayatika, where he 
criticised Dharmottara,® and Abhinavagupta quotes Dharma- 
kirti, whose theses? he accepts over and over again. But the 
two religious groups also applied themselves to other research 
which, for want of better, is again included under the name of 
“tantrism’’. Even if opposed by serious divergences in detail, 
there is already a spiritual connection, deposit of osmosis and 
emulation. The esoteric cachet which guarded that teaching 
was opposed to its divulgence, but not to exchanges between 
the spiritually elite of the various religions, and Abhinavagupta 
criticises at length, in his Tantrdloka (chap. XVI), the theses of 
the Buddhist cycle which appeared in the 10th century and 
which, franker than the /antra of the preceding epoch, presents 


itself as a new faith. 


Before grappling with those two subjects—logic and vajrayéna—let us 
mention a personage whose works were admitted to the bstan’-gyar, but 
about whom there is nothing to indicate that he has been a Buddhist. This 
is a doctor, doubtless the most learned of mediaeval Kagmir, Candranan- 
dana, who, unlike so many teachers, is dated with quite satisfying preci- 
sion, since one of his writings is accompanied by good wishes addressed 
to $ahi Thakkana, equally known through the Réjataraigini® but who is 
not mentioned by al-Birini. Abhimanyu, Kalhana informs us, led an ex- 
pedition against that sovereign, his allegiance to the king of Srinagar. 
‘As Abhimanyu reigned from 958 to 972, one is able to admit with sufficient 
approximation that Candranandana lived in the second half of the 10th 
century. x 

That doctor, who is given the title of Sakaldyurvedasastrakusala, was 
according to genealogical information, passed down through the Tibetan 


5, Cf. under pp. 126-127. 

6. STCHERBATSKY, Buddhist Logic, p. 41, n. 5. 

4, Abhinavabharati, edition of the Nafyasastra of BHARATA with com- 
mentary from Abhinavagupta by Manavalli Ramakrishna KAVI, 
G.O.S., vol. I, no. XXXVI, pP- 275-276, 

« VI, 230-231 and 236. 
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translation of his writings, son of [Ratinandana] and grandson of [Maha- 
nandana], and he was a native of Kagmir. He edited a voluminous treatise 
which occupies not less than 2188 pages in Tibetan translation and which 
is entitled Padarthacandrikaprabhasa. It is presented asa vivrtti of the 
Astaigahrdaya of Vagbhata 1° and consists of the eight traditional 
divisions : the section dealing with generalities, [satrasthina] (mdo'i gnas) 


constitutes itself alone nearly a third of the work (Mdo, CXX). The 
section relating to the body, [Sartrasthana] (lus-kyi gnas), aetiology, 
[nidanasthana] (nad-gzi’i gnas), and therapeutics [cikitsasthdna] (gso-ba’i 
&nas) occupy a second volume; toxicology [kalpasiddhistana] (cho-ga grub- 
pa’i gnas) and [uttarasthana] (phyi-ma’i gnas), where are united various 
matters (ophthalmology, to-rhino-laryngology, gynaecology, etc.) consti- 
tute the last volume (Mdo, CXXUL, 1). The same author composed the 
Astaigadikabhesaja nama paryaya which, although it is Presented as an 
independent treatise, forms part of the Astangahrdayavrtti, as. its Tibetan 
title informs us: sman-dpyad yan- lag brgyad-pa’i siit-po't grel-pa las, etc. 
(Mdo, CXXU, 2) (91 p,), 


THE STUDY OF LOGIC 


The interest in logic, 


which manifested itself in Buddhism 
asa consequence of the 


writings of Dharmakirti, seems to 
have been interrupted in the 9th century, Teappearing later in 
the Uth century : there existed in Kasmir a brilliant school 
Of logic, of which the big names are those of Jianasribhadra, 


Parahitabhadra Bh aj 
; iy avyari : 
eminent of the yaraja, Manoratha. But, the mos 


Vinitade Buddhist logicians after Dharmottara and 
nanda ade Coubtless Prajfiakaragupta, Yamari, Sankard- 
ey SUVS: OF Ravigupta homonym of the devout 
ara, and it is indeed difficult to assign 
to ¢ s 
thag rr a date. Several indications lead one to believe 
oth ae the close of the 9th century and the opening of the 
which the eae the admirable revival of the study of logic, in 
this coincide ane largely participated ; it is perhaps because 
€d with a: li . ; i, 
and Tibetan Buddhist n eclipse in relations between Indian 


its date, Sthat we are in such uncertainty about 
Tibetan translati bs 
a Ons inform us that jna upta, 
Yamari and Sankaranand Prajiiakaragupta, 


& were condiscipled (Mdo, C) and 
'duamitra Prajidkaragupta was the 


9. Inde Classique, t. TL § 1663, German translation of W. KIRFLEL 
and L, HILGENBERG, 


that the Paramagury kaly 
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teacher of Ravigupta (Mdo, CIV, I and CVIII, 3). Inspite of 
the defiance which Taranatha incites in us, itis therefore 
his chronology we will adopt in the present case, at least 
provisionally and with all reservations: it is coherent and 
in any case nothing arises to weaken it. Like the translation 
of the Pramdanavarttikdlankdra, he makes Prafakaragupta, 
Yamari and Sankarananda contemporaries, J#anaéri being 
very much more recent; as to Ravigupta the tarkika, pupil 
of Prajiakaragupta, he would be a contemporary of Ratna- 
vajra and Naropa.10 The absolute chronology itseif is worthy 
of being taken intd consideration : Praiadkaragupta and his 
condisciples would have lived during the reign of Mahipala", 
which nearly coincides with that of Glah Dar-ma (841-901 ?) ; 
in any case Prajfidkaragupta could not be later than the 10th 
century, since Udayanacarya mentioned him in his Tatparya- 
Suddhi.2, Ravigupta would have lived during the regency of 
Canaka (about 960-990) and Jaanaéri during the reign of 
Nayapala who was crowned just when Atiéa left for Tibet 
(towards 1040). This last indication confirms what we other- 
wise know about Jaanaéri, diligent collaborator of the lo-cd-ba 


of Zans-dkar. 


The author of the Blue Annals!® presents a transmission of the 
Pramanavarttika (that is to say, of the Pramanasamuccaya), which it is 
interesting to reproduce, from Ditndga (commencement of the 6th 


10. T.N., 243. 
. 11. TLN., 230. 

12. According STCHERBATSKY, Taranatha would date Prajfidkara- 
gupta from the 11th century (Buddhist Logic, p. 43). The Russian 
scholar proposes, in fact, to enliken the Mahapéla of Taranatha 
to the Nayapala of the charts. In addition he adds that this data- 
tion could not possibly be correct, since Prajnakaragupta is 
quoted by Udayanacarya who lived in the 10th century (Pari- 
Suddhi, p. 730). The assimilation suggested by Stcherbatsky is 
perfectly impossible (see panel Il). Mahapala is, according to 
Taranatha, strictly before Canaka, under whom lived the great 
“guardians of the gate” (end of 10th century). As to Nayapala 
(about 1040-1060), that is the Nayapala of Taranatha, second 
successor from Canaka. 

13. B.A., 346, 
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century ?) upto Sakyasribhadra and his pupil Kun-dga’ rgyal-mchan 
dpal bzan-po (1179-1249) : 


1. Dinnaga; 9, Ravigupta; 

2. Isvarasena; 10. Yamari; 

3. Dharmakirti; 11. Jnanagrimitra; 

4. Devendrabodhi; 12. Dharmottara; 

5. Sakyabodhi; 13, Sankarananda; 

6. Vinitadeva; 14. Wamku pandita; . 

7. Dharmakirti; 15. Kha-che pan-chen Sakyagri; 
8. Praji@karagupta; 16. Sa-skya pandita. 


This list conta: 
one has seen, 
century; now, 
(no. 11) is a wri 
degree, accept 
Position in placi 
Temains some, 
teacher of Atig: 
ble to assign t 


ins at least one flagrant error : Dharmottara (no. 12), 
belongs to the end of the 8th and beginning of the 9th 
Jianagrimitra, who is Presented as his predecessor 
ter of the 11th century. One could, in ever so small a 
the above list, if Dharmottara were found in the 7th 
€ of the second Dharmakirti; that second Dharmakirti 
‘one enigmatic, in all probability different from the 
2, native of Suvarnadvipas!4 and to whom it is not possi- 
is he authorship of any work,J5 

D his Writings on Buddhist logic Th. Stcherbatsky presents a panel 


eae commentators of Dharmakistit® He distinguishes three 


1. The Philological school. 
of the works of the mas 
Devendrabuddhi, Sakyal 
The asmiri School of 


which limits itself to literal explanation 
ter-teacher, and which is comprised of 
buddhi and Vinitadeva; 
Philosophical or critical tendency, which 
Janasri, and Saikarananda; 
reo which takes in Prajiakaragupta, his pupil 
Kasmiri gag mari, student (according to Stcherbatsky) of the 
‘Nasri, and the enigmatic Jaya. 

ed., Paris 62 28 Etats hindouises "Indochine et d'Indonésie, 3rd 
1: Wy ig postins +P. 259, f'n, [ 
confirms + a to wonder, although nothing, 
Dharmottara pe/Pothesis if, by reason of h 
through a Aine Not been surnamed the « 
Dharma (kirtiy. “pon words on his na 


at the present time, 
is talent of logician, 
second Dharmakirti’’ 


alae me, interpreted “the 
that kind of an jowing - Indian and Tibetan Buddhists have 
Considered as «. lation, and Sankarananda Was, we are, told, 
rags cond Dh; 


Pa gitisepq), 


armakirti" (Mdo, CXIL, 21 : Chos-kyi 
have founds 


e f 
itselg Piss Personality of Dharmottara would thus 


Gzon-nu dpal, ate bled, and that is What would explain that 
surname at his or i having mentioned that author under his 
between two celebrated nological Place, quoted him again 


half Later, asgmiri logicians, 


two centuries and a 
16. Buddhist! gic, Pp, 39-47, 
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That classification is doubtless valuable in respect to the tenden- 
cies of the comments; historically it could not be satisfying : it 
separates some authors who were very nearly contemporaries and 
worked in the same environment (Vinitadeva and Dharmottara); of 
the three schools, two at least include some Kagmiri writers; the 
three do so if Ravigupta is actually a Kasmiri; finally, it does not 
seem that Yamari was a pupil of Jfanagribhadra, which would 
require that Yamari lived at the extreme end of the 11th century. In 
any case, one does not see from where Stcherbatsky has been able 
to take that information. 

Moreover, it does not seem that there was reason to distinguish 
two Jianagri, as does Steherbatsky (p. 42, f.n.). Taranatha, who was 
somewhat inclined to double personalities, only mentions one Jfana- 
grimitra (p. 108). On that point, sce below, chap. VI, pp. 221-223. 


One has therefore certain reasons for assigning provisio- 
nally to the 10th century three monumental works, which are 
the Pramdnavarttikalankara of Prajiiakaragupta, commentary 
in sixty sections of the Pramdnavarttikakdrika of Dharma- 
kirti, a work of which the Tibetan translation occupies more 
than two volumes (1, 450 p. ); the commentary by Yamari of 
this commentary of Prajfiidkaragupta which occupies in the 
Tibetan translation, three volumes (2, 365 p.); the part 
commentary of the same karika by the Kasmiri brahmin 
Sankarananda, 675 pages long in translation (Mdo, CIIl). 
Finally, the Alankara of Prajfidkaragupta has been the 
subject of a commentary by a certain Rgyal-ba-can (1616 
pages in translation : Mdo, CI-CII). P. Cordier presents the 
name of that author in the form of Jina, but the Mongolian 
index gives the form Jaya, which is the customary designa- 
tion of Jayasri, Kasmiri logician of the second half of the 
11th century. 


It is certainly a pity that we should know so little concerning 
those master-teachers. About them we are reduced to conjectures of 
extreme fragility. For example, regarding Yamari it is known that 
there was in Kagmir a Yamarivihara (Mdo, LXIX-LXX, 1), from 
which it can be assumed that it was founded by a Yamari, and was 
where Jayagri worked. But that name is too prevalent in Buddhism 
to attach importance to that homonym. 


As to Ravigupta, pupil of Prajndkaragupta, who would 
belong to the generation known as “the six guardians of the 
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door” (see below, p. 159 f.n. 20 author of another commentary 
on the Pramdanavarttikakarika ( Pram@navarttika-ty tiyaparivarta- 
tika and -dvitiyaparivartayrtti (Mado, CIV, I and CVIII, 3; 673 
pages in translation), the references to his Kagmiri origin are 
always subject to caution. Confusion with the worshipper 
of the Tara, who lived in the 8th century, is indeed easy and 
frequent : itis thus that Satis Candra Vidyabhisana makes 
of Ravigupta the great introducer of the study of logic in 
Tibet in the 8th century, Tarandtha, who distinguishes the two 
masters correctly (p. 147 and p. 243) expresses himself on this 
point ina unprecise manner.1? For us let it be 
state that Kasmir, and her intellectual 
was western Tibet, participated brilliantly 
the study of logic in the 11th century. 
four great commentators whose names are so often associated, 
and who are doubtless at the source of that renewal of 

interest, one at least was a Kasmiri of brahmin caste, 
ankarananda is the only one of those logicians about 
whom Tibetan historians furnish any biographical information. 
Bde-byed dga’-ba (Sankardnanda] of Kasmir receives the 
titles of =paramopasaka mahdpandita braéhmana and he is 
eanene 38 a second Dharmakirti” (Mdo, CXII, 21) 
eee srags-pa gilis-pa). According to Taranatha, he 
very lear man family of Kasmiri brahmins.16 That was a 
wonds ay _™man, in love with logic : it is Permissible to 
froin Abhi, 1S not the same as Sankarabhadra, who received 
filma and te Buta the Yuddhajayarnavatantra Svarodaya 
his hypoth a le Svarodayalagnaphalopadesa.19 The story of 
followin Steal conversion becomes apparent through the 
& Narrative, passed on by Taranatha.20 Sankarananda 
th. fine what seems to resort from Schiefner’s transla- 
i eser Zeit angefangen, wurde in Kagmira die Logik 

sehr Verbreitet, 


“a2 und es lebte auch der Dialektiker Ravigupta” 
(p. 243), Besides, the Tibetan historian hi; 
confusing the me 


; en, to confuse their o 
Kagmiri Ravigupt 


sufficient to 
dependency which 
in the expansion of 
Indeed, among the 


below, p. 173). 
18. T.N., 247, 349; see also PSIZ., 107, 120, 
19. See above, Pp. 120-121, 


20. T.N., 248, 
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had the ambition to refute Dharmakirti, which allows us to 
suppose that he was not yet a Buddhist. But in a dream 
Majijusri appeared and showed him it was not fitting to refute 
an Grya and that, if he were perceiving some error in Dharma- 
kirti, the fault lay not in Dharmakirti but in the poverty of 
his own understanding. Seized with repentance, Sankarananda 
decided to write a commentary on the Pramdnavarttika, which 
procured for him honour and riches, Four of his writings, 
of which the original Sanskrit is lost, are preserved in Tibetan 
translation in the Mdo-grel. The most important is the 
Pramanavarttikajika (Mdo, CIII, 675 p.), commentary “ia 
the grain of the text” [yathdlabdhdnusara] of the work of 
Dharmakirti. The Sambandhapariksa@nus@ra (Mdo, CXII, 2, 
34 p.) is a commentary on the Sambandhapartksaprakarana 
(Mdo, XCV, 14), equally attributed to Dharmakirti, which 
in Tibetan translation occupies only a page and four lines. 
As mentions the author from the initial blessing, the Apoha- 
siddhi (Mdo, CXII, 20, 45 p.) deals with the problem of 
distinction between oneself and other people, with the help 
of the doctrine of the apoha, that is to say, of the exclusion 
(of contradictories). Finally, the Pratibandhasiddhi (Mdo, 
CXII, 21) (a little more than two pages), according to the 
title, ought to deal with causal succession. 

This brief estimate, summary and vague as it is, proves 
that one could not underestimate the importance of logic in 
the thinking of later Buddhism: there we have a subject 
understood in satisfying manner, thanks above all to the writ- 
ings of Th. Stcherbatsky. But, from that importance has 
been inferred the existence of a Buddhistic rationalism. This 
is the thesis defended by the Russian scholar: there would 
have been a Buddhism, peculiar to certain logicians, which 
does not consider revelation as a criterion of knowledge, It 
seems that this may go very much further. On one hand the 
logicians are not rationalists, they are themselves also—without 
wishing to deny the diversity of inclinations placed in evidence 
by Stcherbatsky ~ believers, for whom Buddhistic truth is depen- 
dent on faith. Only the truth revealed by the Buddha con- 
cerns the natural order of the world, and reasoning, if it is 
judiciously exercised, ought to permit our feeble intelligence to 
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discover in part what appears in full light to the penetrating 
lucidity of the Buddha and Bodhisattva. . 

On the other hand, the term “logic”? that we use is very 
msufficient, for “logicians” are not occupied exclusively with 
validity of lines of argument. In the Tibetan canon their 
writings are classified under the rubric gtan-chigs rig-pa 
[hetuvidya] “science of causes”. Buddhism proclaiming itself 
in its origins a description of the universal process of enchain- 
ment of cause and effect, it would be at broadest the whole of 
Buddhism which could range itself under that appellation. 
The word hetu, is it not the same as that used by the old pali 
formula ye dhamma hetuppabhavé in order to describe the 
teaching of the Mahasamano ? 

Dharmakirti for his part, at the 
Pramanavarttika, defined 
efficiency, 


beginning of the 
the law of actuality through its 
in terms which moreover have a resonance strangely 
modern. Logic tends to annex to itself psychology and meta- 
Physics, and one is not surprised to see the treatises of Dhar- 
eee concerning the mental series in the other world or the 
les ie of instants considered as works of logic. Logic 
As Sphere eer for activities which one would be inclined 
Process of ‘ ? by qualifying them as mystic sciences : the 
Penetratin Pro ‘uction of effects ought to be the object of a 

& analysis on the part of practitioners of the 
“tantrio”, or of the essential exercises of methods known 
name of bhavang form pclae designated by the 
again in the Ged ton on the very root bha-which is found 
Buddhism tetuppabhava 2? To the extent that late 


i i z, i Aa: : 
show the tee of madhyamika thinking, forces itself to 


Processes of "Y character of the actual, and attaches itself to 

Sorption) whee (production) and sampannakrama (reab- 

conceivable hat Suscitates and dissolves that illusion, it is 

effect plays im ae unation of the sequence of cause and 
weft uch 

Physical study of the a /sc™ # Tole as important as the 


f alia Nis; ; 
caneidary ae ata actual in a vision of the world which 


and objective the gifts of th 
Appearan: , : gifts of the senses. 
ci si i unanimously considered by our writers as a 
pratibhdsa), in the absence of all authentic reality 
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(paramartha),?1 as Haribhadra explains so well in the Abhisa- 
maydlankara.22 From this fact, the same logic applies itself to 
all the appearances provided by or destitute of reality : 


tasmad bhiitam abhitam va yad yad evabhibhanyate 
bhavan Gparinispattau tat sphutakalpadhiphalam 
(P.V., 11, 285, P. 76.) 


“Then all which is manifested clearly in the course of 
mental process, be it real or unreal, is fruit of the blossom of 
idealistic thinking.” 


“TANTRISM” and “MANTRAYANA” 

In face of the distinction previously proposed by Stcherba- 
tsky of three groups of theses, those of the Lesser Vehicule, 
those of the Greater Vehicle and those of the logicians 
“rationalists”, one currenty encounters division of Buddhism 
into three “vehicles” : Lesser, Greater and Diamond Vehicle 
or the tantric Vehicle. For example, S. C. Das®3 summarises 


21. The word paramartha is frequently used in a rather different 
sense at a more ancient date. For example in the Samédhirdjasi- 
tra, paramarthasinyatasamadhivara signifies according to the trans- 
lation and commentary of Jean FILLIOZAT (Course de l'Ecole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, 1964) : ‘The excellent posi- 
tion of the psychism (in which the conscience is on guard) of 
vacuity as the supreme sense” (Parivarta 29, sl. 116). But, inter- 
preted as a compound of type bahuvrhi, paramartha can mean “of 
which the signification is supreme”, and during the Middle Ages 
the word implies a concept bordering on what western philoso- 
phy calls absolute. It is thus that two Kasmiris, at the commen- 
cement of the 11th century write of works entitled Paramartha- 
sara and Paramdarthasatgraha. One, Abhinavagupta, is Sivaite, 
the other, Naropa, is Buddhist. Whatever be the technicality of 
the vocabulary, the words could not be deprived of acceptation 
in changing mouth; they can all the more take upon themselves 
some new intentional meaning. Paramérthasiinyata would then al- 
most mean “(which identifies) vacuity and the absolute” : the 
interpretation purely madhyamika has undergone a subtle inflec- 
tion, and the same texts have, for their readers, changed senses. 
Haribhadra (and Ravigupta ?) thus prepare directly the identifi- 
cation of the concepts of Sanyata and of citta. (Cf. below, 
f.n. 43). 

22. Bibliotheca Buddhica, 23, Pp 389. 

23. Dictionnire, p. 586. 
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the different tendencies of the Mahayana in a panel which is 
the most complete proposed upto the present and which there- 
fore merits to be reproduced (in the form which Shahidullah 


gives it) in order to serve as point of departure to a discu- 
ssion,.24 


Mahayana 
pails 
ae | 
Paramitayana Mantrayana (or Vajrayana) 
i 
a | | 
Yogicirya Madhyamika Nimnatantra Uccatantra 


Sreni Sreni 
| | 
| 


! I | 
Kriyatantra Caryatantra Yoga- Anuttara- 
tantra yogatantra 


eng hea time to compare with this data what we know, 
will we Fee Buddhism : for example, under which heading 
susceptible , Ravigupta, to whom the Tara revealed a sadhana 
nitra, alee make her appear, and his disciple Sarvajiia- 
iia eae and vaibhasika ? ; Are these adepts 
the illusory a In fact, this kind of Classification, which has 
the animateq Vantage of masking over ignorance, dissimulates 
cies + it meee often very subtle complexity of the tenden- 
a remission ; esa fallacious satisfaction instead of inciting to 
acquireg, |" W!estion and toa deepening of the knowledge 
Now, j ‘ 
indeed hey there sa subject which Tequires this effort, it is 
movement ae called ‘tantrism”. That mediaeval religious 
thy of the’ attent a as not been ignored as degeneracy unwor- 
stigmatised Wee aj historians and philosophers, has been 
tion and tilde xtreme severity ; about it, objective examina- 
“It isa ieee of value are often mingled. 
at a certain Sus symptom” affirms La Vallée Poussin, “that, 
*Poch, starting from the 11th century history 


24, Les chants ™ystiques de 


1928, p. 16. Kanha et Saroha, in, 8°, 236 p., Paris, 
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counts ten sorcerers for one doctor.” And what sorcerers! 
“‘Erotomaniac sorcerers’ who “pretend to identify themselves 
through love of the sorceresses adored as feminine Buddha” in 
the “body of the great happiness or of thunder’. ‘Sometimes 
the ascestic...... imagines himself to enter, as an embryo, into 
the womb of the wife of the Buddha, and very soon, become 
Buddha, he uses magic weapons to cast aside his father and 
take his place; sometimes the sorcerer identifies himself with 
the feminine divinity”, that Alfred Foucher describes thus : 
“Standing and ripped towards the right, terrifying, letting 
hang a garland of chopped heads, dwarf and corpulent, terri- 
ble, dazzling (with the tint) from the blue lotus: she has a 
face and three eyes; supernatural she bursts into a course 
terrifying laugh; all shivering with joy, she is mounted on a 
corpse and adorned with eight serpents; her eyes are red and 
round : she is in the flower of youth’”’.25 “It is not possible” 
adds La Vallée Poussin “to find women adorned with three 
eyes red and round, but the texts recommend to choose a 
female partner who lacks a limb, who is hideous, despised, of 
adject caste. No infamy, including incest, is forgotten in the 
cult of the woman (stripija), supreme divinity. Also that 
literature has revolted all the Europeans who have ventured 
into it: as soon as one is seized by its voluntarily enigmatic 
language, one wonders that the research of the horrible for the 
horrible and of the absurd for the absurd has been able to be 
pushed so far’’.26 

The thesis, exposed here by the Belgian scholar with singu- 
lar evocative power is not peculiar to him : already the verdict 
of Eugéne Burnouf was as severe, and if he did not insist, it 
was pure discretion. Moreover, that passage, which we are 
cutting from its context, is nuanced on the one hand by the 
affirmation that all this ‘‘tantrism’” is placed in a perspective 
affirming the irreality of everything; on the other hand, bya 
conclusion which reintroduces the essential idea of paradox. 
“However, we do not believe that all is impure in that erotic 


25. Iconographie Bouddhique, p. 76 
26. Bouddhisme. Opinions sur histoire de la dogmatii i 
ique, by Louis de 
LA VALLEE POUSSIN, pp. 409 and 404-405. ; 
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theosophy or rather, that it is not susceptible to honest inter- 
pretation : one has often had occasion to notice it, contradic- 
tion is one of the laws of Hindu thought, and tantrism does 
not shun it.” 

Thus there are numerous authors who judge what they call 
“tantrism”’, placing it turn by turn on the plane of the relative 
and on the plane of the absolute, that of the samvrttisatya and 
that of the paramartha, and who pass without warning, and one 
would say without noticing, from one perspective to the other. 
B. Bhattacharyya writes well : “Verily, the Yogi who has 
grasped the real truth, who has realized Sinya, to him the 
whole world appears as a drama without a real substratum; 
before him the duality in the world disappears and all things 
are to him more appearances”.2? Does this say that, on the 
Plane of the “truth of envelopement’’, the Guhyasamaja 
“definitely” requests its adepts to “disregard” all the social 
laws 28 Does this mean that the Guhyasamaja offers to 
adepts of Buddhism, desiring a procedure well adopted for 


obtaining the state of Buddha, ‘“‘a magical formula to obtain 
the final liberation??29 


Jean Filliozat, 


taking bearings on knowledge acquired 
about late Buddhi : i Can 


‘ime “asm, expresses himself in terms at the same 
stieeme Precise and more varied : “What must have been 
ent to the faithful of early Buddhism is inoffensive for 


the 
adept of the Tantra who has recognised the inanity of it 
and who can even 


int rode use it symbolically in order to confirm from 
dite Sonscane Course of an action no longer repugnant to him, 
fice enigss of his access to the transcendant domain of 

Preme reality."30 Tt is not necessary to violate moral 
teaching, but “it js becoming necessary to escape from the 
constraint of all moral and all natural repulsion, The yogin 
will not only have to drink alcohol, in violation of the moral 
code, but also to lick urine and excrement. Psychiaters can 
see there the result of known perversions, and it is certain 


27. Gubyasamajatantra, XII, 
28. Ibid., XII. 

29. Ibid., XIV. 

30. L'Inde Classique, Ul, p. 587, 
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that those who are smitten by those perversions are pre- 
disposed to utilise similar techniques. Nevertheless, those 
techniques have been taught, learnt and dogmatically justified, 
they can then have been put into practice by normal subject 
carried away by the authority of the guru, surroundings, 
atmosphere, example, and by the exalted perspective of the 
ends to be attained’”’.31 

Results from all this that it would be fitting to start again 
to extract from the texts the examination of late Buddhism, 
asking oneself what tantrism could actually have been and 
even doubtless if tantrism really existed. Did not H. V. 
Guenther go so far as to write : “The philosophical signifi- 
cance of mantrayana has been much obscured by irresponsibly 
applying to it the name “tantrism”’, probably one of the haziest 
notions and misconceptions the Western mind has evolved’’?32 
For his part, Jean Filliozat who, since the publication of the 
Manuel des études indiennes, has. pursued his research on that 
subject, in particular concerning Sivaism, has denounced. 
several. times, and on the last occasion in his course at the 
College de France, the unsuitability of the word “tantrism’”.33 
A similar study of the whole subject would overfiow the frame 
of thiswork. But it is not possible to ignore the serious 
problems roused by the word and. the notion. “tantrism”, were 
it only to examine, on occasion, to what extent study of the 
Kaémiri Buddhists can contribute towards elucidating them. 


VOCABULARY 


The first word about which it is importent to be under- 
stood is the word ydna itself, the uses of which have a 
vexatious tendency to multiply themselves : one speaks of 
paramitdyana, of mantraydna ; B. Bhattacharyya even names 
the kalacakrayana and the sahdjyaydna. All those uses seem 
to border on inaccuracy, although Tibetan authors themselves 
give us the example, The word ydna, or its translation by 
“vehicle”, often suggested to us a “corps” of doctrine, and 


31. Op. cit,, Il, p. 595. 

32. The life and teaching of Naropa, Pp. 102. 

33. Rauravagama, Introduction : “Les agama civaites”, p, VII; Annuaire 
du College de France, 64th year, p. 345, 
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this is why one finds it clumsy, indigent, and impressive at 
the same time : these examples prove that it ought to desig- 
nate a system of religious life,a method of progression, as 
befits a vehicle, comprising practical and speculative aspects, 
and, in consequence of the updayakauSalya which nuances the 
teaching of the Buddha, adopted to the actual characteristics 
of a psychosomatic individuality. In application its meaning 
is then very close to that of the word naya, with which it 
alternates, since one also says, in more precise manner, 
Paramitanaya and mantranaya, “‘practice” of the paramita 
or of the mantra. Moreover, it is well understood that, in 
course of one same existence or passing from one existen 
to another, it is possible to change vehicle. Besides, 
Permits to suppose that the thesis of the sole vehicle exposed 
in several Sstitra—for example in the Laikdvatara but above all 
developed in the Saddharmapundarikastitra—has been aband- 
oned :*4 only one sole vehicle and sole nirvana exist, “there 
are not, O Kasyapa, three Vehicles, there are only some beings 
Who act differently from One another : it is because of this 
that one distinguishes three vehicles’’85, the three classical 
Vehicles : that of the Srdvaka, that of the pratyekabuddha 
and the Greater Vehicle. Those who have for the time being 


will one day find themselves in the 
cle, the mahayana, 


USiVe to sg 


ce 
nothing 


peak of mantrayana and of vajrayana? 
: © terms, as one is going to see, have 
quate Indi texts from the 11th century.36 But what 

‘Xactly their application ? 
he word Yajra has been used 


time, and its MOst Venerable anti 


by Buddhists for a very long 
title of a p, 


que appearance figures in the 


often trans} whaparamitasatra, the Vajracchedika, which is 
is Tanslated by “the cleaver of diamond”, The intention 
Is Clear : the Word 


isan vajra evokes the destructive power of the 
iale iene oe - : 

; “a of the Prajitaparamitasiitra which, by fine dissec- 
10n, reduces 4ppearences to nothing as efficaciously as 
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repeated thunderbolts would do it. Consequently, the semantic 
evolution is evident : vajra designates that which subsists 
when appearances no longer exist, that is to say, vacuity, 
indestructible as the diamond. This is a point well established 
and well known, and it is sufficient to recall some reference. 
The Advayavajrasangraha’” offers a very explicit comment on 
that choice of the word vajra to indicate vacuity : 


ardham sdram asausiryam acchedyabhedyalaksanam 
adahi avinasi ca Sinyata vajram ucyate 


“Firm, hard, impossible to crush, uncleavable and indivisible 
incombustible, indestructible : vacuity is called vajra ” 


Likewise the Hevajratantra defining from the beginning the 
Vajrasattva, explains that it is qualified as vajra because it 
cannot be split: abhedyam vajram ity uktam sattvam tribha- 
vasyaikata.38 To tell the truth, that precision is not too clear, 
but the commentator Dharmakirti, who was the teacher of 
Atiéa explains that it refers to a being which establishes itself in 
fundamental unity of the three dhdtu which makes vacuity. 

The quotations could be multiplied. It is more interesting 
to mention, because of its date (2nd century ?)a strange 
signpost on the way leading to generalisation of the use of the 
word vajra. In the Vimalakirtinirdesa,® Vimalakicti explains 
that the body of the Tathdgata is ‘‘hard as diamond”, and a 
little further on, the text specifies that this body, other worldly 
(lokottara) is the dharmakaya the “body of the Law”. Vajra 
therefore qualifies what is situated on the plane of the dharma. 
on the plane of the unconditioned, that of perfect prajfia, of 
vacuity. 

But, when, at an epoch when vacuity of all the dharma 
has become a dogma, ought not the name of Vajrayana to 
designate the whole of the Greater Vehicle ? This is what, 
at the 11th century, a passage from the Sekoddesayika perhaps 


37. G.O.S., XL, p. 37. 

38. Hevajra Tantra, 1,1, 4, DHARMAKIRTI, The commentary of 
Dharmakirti is quoted by Snellgrove. 

39, Ul, 43 sq. 
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Permits to be thought. At the commencement of that impor- 
tant commentary, Naropa speaks of the “‘secret Vajrayana 


superior to two vehicles of the Auditors and of the Each-for- 
himself” : 


Guhyam Sravakapratyekayanayor uttaram vajraydnam.40 


The distinction of the three vehicles is absolutely classic 


in the Mahdydnasatra : only the name of Vajrayana is sub- 
Stituted for that of Mahayana. 


Naropa’s contemporaries, 
tance of the revelations they 
selves with pursuing aline o} 
full interpretation of the ser: 
regard as canonical any ‘“ 
adepts of the Lesser Vehi 
wrongly or Tightly, as inte; 
history, Certainly, 
Indian teacher wit 


despite the novelty and impor- 
brought, used to content them- 
f traditional research, open to 
iptures. They were disposed to 
apocalypse’, in contrast to the 
cle, faithful to teaching regarded, 
grally revealed by the Buddha of 
Tibetan Buddhism, and even that of the 
fi h whom we are occupying ourselves, is 
different from the Buddhism of Nagarjuna or of Asaiga, and 
it is legitimate, although delicate, to want to underline that 
ee by means of the terminology. Certainly, the word 
a ae aS legitimately applicable to late Indian Buddhism 
Aa en Buddhism. But it seems that from the moment 
detec cea Into the Indian vocabulary, it could also 
fan from 0 e Buddhism of Nagarjuna or of Asanga, and that 
itself to Peeing itself to the Mahayana as the latter opposes 
from it, le Hinayina, it is not conscious of being different 

AS to the word 
only recal] that the 
by the Buddh 
the updyakausa 
Tevelation of 


guhya applied to the Vajrayana, it does not 
Mahayana has not been conveyed clearly 
@ to the first Srdvaka : it assuredly alludes to 
!ya which requires a prudent gradation in the 
the truth, By virtue of his “cleverness in the 
use of the means employed”? the Buddha used to adopt his 
language to the Subject treated and to the facilities of his 
hearers.41 His disciples haye, more than ever, one will see it 
40. G.0.S., XC, p. 1, line 15, 

41, Saddharmapundarikasitra, trans]. BURNOUF, p. 78. 
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from the following, the duty to proceed according to that 
example whence the famous “intentional language”, the 
sandhabhasa which creates so many difficulties for translators, 
and the “signs of recognition” enumerated in the Hevajra- 
tantra.42 

Moreover we do not pretent that all mediaeval Buddhists, 
Indian or Tibetan, have understood Vajrayana in that sense : 
the word yajra, which has been used and abused, was among 
those which frequently surround a magic aureole. And the 
word gunyatd itself, had it really the same meaning for 
Nagarjuna and for Naropa? Certainly not. The concepts. 
most signified—that of sunyata would indeed have been on, 
thanks to the efforts of Nagarjuna and of his disciples, 
immovable as. the diamond !—are themselves also susceptible 
to.evolving. Several teachers, and among them Haribhadra, 
commentator of the Prajfdpdramita in a vijfianavddin perspec- 
tive, and still more Ravigupta, to believe Taranatha,4? have 
contributed to bring closer together the theses of the authors 
Madhyamika and Yoga-cdra and to indentify, despite repeated 
warnings from Nagarjuna, from his predecessors and. from 
his immediate successors, their respective concepts. of the 
supreme reality, Sunyata and citta. 

The word Mantraydna cannot pretent to such a wide exten- 
sion of interpretation, The Mantrayana was the object of 
the third setting in motion of the Wheel of the Law by the 
historic Buddha at Dhanyakataka, following the predications. 
of the Mrgadava and of the Grdhrakita. At the beginning 
of the Kalacakratantra, Tathagata and Bodhisattva are pre- 
sented to us assembled and desiring to hear the Mantrayana 
expounded : mantraydnasrutarthinal (Sekoddesatikd, iti miila- 
tantre).44 In reality, the Mantrayana englobes above all an 
ensemble of methods of psychosomatic order, the range of 
which has been immoderately exaggerated, Speculation about 


42. I, VIL, 1-7. 

43. The Abhisamayalankara is often considered as commentary of 
“madhyamika-Yogacara” type. Moreover, Taranatha affirms that 
Ravigupta, the worshipper of the Tara, declared that the view- 
points of Nagarjuna and of Asanga were identical (7.N., P- 147). 

44. G.O.S., XC, p. 2. 
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this is not absent: but it is not essential to it, 
bestows on it more correctly the name of “practice of the 
mantra” (mantranaya) as Opposed to the “practice of the 
pGramita” (paramitanaya) in the same way as the Tibetans 
Oppose the “manner of the mantra” (stags lugs) to the “manner 
of the sutra” (mdo lugs). This is the language used by the 
Tattvaratnavali. the teaching of the mantra 
ther astra and reserved to 
» although projected towards the same aim ; we are 


far from the Path of facility imagined by B. Bhattacharyya, 
where the so- 


Also one 


jantranaya, 
“some easy process to obtain buddhahood”.46 


of appearing exageeratedly scrupulous and 

igui and dogma- 
we are then adopting the name of 
mantrayana in order to designate 
: the method of Progression generally 
>I modern writing, “Tantric Buddhism” or “Vehicle 
> and which englobes differing techniques 
individual; “mastery” (samvara) of the whole of the 
we ity, or rather in a Buddhistic Perspective, of the 

h Omatic agregate (kdyavakcitta), Those techniques 
classified an wider sense, the aspect of rituals : the works 
describe oe the Commentaries of the tantra (rgyud-’grel) 
vidhi, ete. Y vituals, mandalavidhi, sadhanavidhi, abhiseka- 


All these i 
‘ exercises were. 
Buddhism before the 


Tantric : 


ain how the name of one technique 
amo itati 

am a Others, t ra, has been able to apply 
itself to the whole between kaya 
and citta, which mak omatic pheno- 
menon par excellenc © audio-visual 
aspect of the aksara) jg not foreign to it. But the problem 
Is assuredly very m it involves all the 
45. Advayavajrasamgraha, P. 21, 

46, Guhyasamdja, p. X1V, 
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theory which is not only nor above all Buddhistict’—of 
phonemies. 


DOCTRINE 

It is quite out of the question to recall what the Mantra- 
naya consists of on the practical plane and the speculations 
which accompany it on the dogmatic plane. Then, all the 
more is it proper to emphasise its antiquity ; the practice of 
Buddhistic yoga in various forms, all tending to discipline the 
psychophysiological whole, has been carried on for many cen- 
turies by those known as yogdcarin; as has just been seen, utili- 
sation of mantra and mandala goes back to an epoch anterior 
to the accession of the Gupta. Meditation on the corpse has 
been practised by innumerable monks before finding expression 
in literary art, thanks to the beautiful text, often cited, of 
Santideva. There are the ceremonies, reserved nevertheless for 
some of the initiated, accompanied by consumption of meat 
and wine, and especially “sexual rites”, on the part of Bud- 
dhists, which have caused surprise, so it seems, inspite of the 
fact that the maithunapravrtti, of which Asafiga speaks, could 
constitute a prefiguration, but nothing is less sure. 

As to the interest accorded to complementary aspects of 
progression which constitute wisdom and practical method, 
prajid and upaya, it is very natural in Buddhism and well stres- 
sed in several mahdayanasiitra. The conception of those two 
aspects as a couple is already in germ in a Sogdian text.48 

However, it is necessary to wash from the Mantranaya the 
accusation of heresy more or less graded brought against it by 
several eminent specialists of Buddhistic studies. Because - 
finally, if we do not go further, it would be possible to accuse 
us of vain verbal disputes and, in whatever manner one desig- 
nates the self-styled Tantrism, the texts on which lean the not 
yery laudatory descriptions given about it are there, and if 
sometimes they remain obscure, they are often, despite the 
updyakausalya, very clear. But one can grapple with those 


47, See, in particular, André PADOUX, Recherches sur la symbolique 
et Vénergie de la parole dans certains texts tantriques, Paris, 
1963. 

48. Sce above, § Ill, n. 12. 
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texts in different states of understanding. The basic error 
consists in judging from the viewpoint of truth of envelopment 
what is said from viewpoint of absolute truth. Now, and there- 
in resides the central difficulty, the speculation which accompa- 
nies the Mantranaya affirms that those two planes are not 
distinct. Yet it is not legitimate that those who have not 
“realised” that identity, who are not living it, who have not 
once and for all established their psychosomatic agregate on 
the unique plane of vacuity, should persist in confusing them. 
The modes of expression of the mediaeval texts are frequ- 
ently scandalous and paradoxical. 
logical incoherence is there. 
scandal and paradox have bi 
transcendence, Co 


expression wear 
longer the trauma 
Work, which no. 
Vimalakirtinirde é 
&xcels, and it is ; i i 
Not for nothing that it also bears title ell 

jgumented on b . de 
Nara “ 7 
aan inproduction of couples and of inversions”, Those “couples 

1ons mentioned also in the Avatamsaka, arise from 
: Va, fro; i i 
and Bodhisattys. > trom the pedagogic aptitude of the Buddha 


f the immoral and of the absurd is not then 
crtain historians pretend to believe and have 
d. It concerns a systematically applied method 
of the dharma oie | to.afarmythe ‘ranscendence of the plane 
wresting them feoin 6 the nlevana, to set disciples on that plane, 
and abhitadarg Pinions : all opinions are false, mithyddrsti 

“ana. But very soon it is fitting to retouch those 
modes of 4pproximatiye expression, underlining what is perhaps 
the essential Viewpoint of adepts of the Mantranaya : nirvana is 
the true “manner of existing” of all beings, one could say the 
tathata per excellence, since “manner Of existing” is one 
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of the possible meanings of the tathata which Etienne Lamotte 
adopts in his translations : the “manners of being” conditioned 
are in fact perfectly illusory. It is then vain to distinguish 
nirvana and samsaéra—they are woven one with the other but 
as would be a thread of gold and a thread of hemp, or rather 
an imperishable and unqualifiable thread and an inexistant 
thread.49 

Paradoxes? Long ago the Greater Vehicle could have 
been accused of desiring to convert non-existant beings. Is it 
possible to believe that our Boddhisattva were unconscious of 
Etienne Lamotte quotes a passage from the Avatamsaka where 
it is already explained that the Bodhisattva : 


—dwells in nirvana; manifests the samsdra; 

—remains plunged in ecstasy; plays with objects of desire; 
—is perfectly appeased; seems to experience passions; 
—knows there are no beings; tries to convert them.50 


Kalhana is indignant that there should be married monks, 
but was not Vimalakirti pretending to have a son, a wife 
(bharya), a harem (antahpura) 2? Nevertheless he always 
remained chaste.5! One can very well wear the dress of a lay- 
man (avadatavasana) and observe the conduct of a religious 
(Sramanacarita).52 From the time of Hiouan-ts’ang, the monks 
of Orissa were accusing their Nalanda colleagues of being 
ka@palika, But why not? Vimalakirti indeed used to go 
“after straying heretics’ (carakapdsandikagavesin) while all 
the time keeping an “‘indefectible attachment’ to the Buddha. 
Did not Naropa and Tillopa frequent taverns ? Vimalakirti 
used to show himself in houses of prostitution (vesydgrha) and 


49. There is, from one to the other “continuity”: according to seve- 
ral texts quoted by Guenther (Life and teaching of Naropa, pp. 
112-123, in particular p. 120) that would be the meaning of the 
word tantra. 

50. Introduction to L'Enseignement de Vimalakirti,: Louvain, 1962, in 
-4°, XV-488, p. 36, according to the Chinese translation of Siksa- 
nanda, except for the last proposition. 

51. Vimalakirtinirdega, trad. E. LAMOTTE, I, 3, p. 127. 

52. Ibid., U, 3, p. 127. 

53. Ibid., U1, 3, p. 128. 
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in cabarets (Saundikagrha); but that was in order to convert 
luxury-lovers and drunkards, in the same way as he used to 
haunt the game terraces and the casinos (krida@dyitasthana) in 
order to “develop beings attached to amusements and games of 
chance’’.54 Moreover, “in order to capture immoral beings 
(duhSila) he used to observe a pure morality (par. suddhasila) 55 
Even so, did he not only seem to take nourishment (anna) and 
drink (pana), while all the time nourishing himself exclusively 
with “the taste of ecstasies” (dhydnarasa) 2°6 

The Guhyasamdja does not only affirm that incest is indis- 
pensable as preparation for nirvand, it declares that even inces- 
tuous persons can obtain nirvana. And how would it be other- 
wise, since the whole world is in fact established outside time in 
the nirvana, the unique reality ? Variety of appearanccs 
covers a profound identity. The Paftcakrama defines it well, 


ina Passage to which Tepetition gives an eloquence insistant, 
almost haunting :— that 


Likewise what touches the enemy, likewise what touches oneself, 
Likewise the Spouse, likewise the daughter one has engendered, 
Likewise the mother, likewise the courtisan, 
The ballerina and the brahmin, 
The garment and the beast-skin, 
The jewel and the pellet of chaff, 
see and liquor, 
rae nourishment, likewise excrement, 
Songs hie camphor, likewise pestilential odours, 
ieee pi and blasphemy, 
The dias, fe the thunder-bearer, the night and the day, 
Happiness ie the vigil, what is destroyed and what subsists, 
Likewise hath Bering, the traitor and the son, 

» likewise heaven, likewise merit and sin.5? 


Besi i 
sides, how would the Bodhisatta go into the various 
if not through the medium of 
» Accomplishing deeds, including those which 


54. Ibid. Ml, 4, pp. 128-199 
55. Ibid., Ul, 2, pp. 127. 
56. Ibid., I, 3, pp. 127.498, 
57. Yathdtmani tatha Satrau 


. Yathi bharya tathatmaja, VI, 30-34, accor- 
ding to the edition of L. 


de LA VALLEE POUSSIN, pp. 47-48, 
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involve immediate descent into hell 258 Such acts mature in 
confirmity with the universal law, but without leaving on it the 
least stain; just as (Jean Filliozat has well shown) one who is 
established in vacuity can give himself death by fire without 
infringing the prohibition against casting a slur on his days.59 

The same reasoning can be applied in spheres very diverse. 
For example, B. Bhattacharyya declares that the “tantra” 
explicitly forbids the raising of caitya or the delineating of 
mandala (caitya-karma na kurvaita),© but do not the same texts 
describe some mandala, the manner of tracing them or of 
creating them mentally and using them 2? Why say that 
“Tantrism” denounces ritual, when so many texts classed 
among commentaries on the fantra are texts of ritual ? 
On the contrary, it is a question of affirming successively 
two propositions of contradictory appearance, because 
of not being situated on the same plane: on. the plane 
of the dharma “do not make caitya’’ signifies ‘no need 
at all to make caitya”, because on the dharma plane, 
caitya do not exist. The Hevajratantra moreover confirms this 
irreality : “there is neither yogin (creating mentally) nor reality 
(to creat mentally), there is neither divinity nor mantra’’61 
This does not mean that it is necessary to give up pronouncing 
some mantra or cease from creating mentally some devard! 
What it is possible to affirm is that, from the viewpoint of the 
“supreme sense”, there is no fundamental difference between 
ritual action and profane action, moral or immoral. 

The accusation of use of magic scarcely merits attentive 
examination : moreover the question has already been dealt 
with. It cannot be denied that the texts give numerous recipes 
using, in addition to the formula, certain objects and varied 
ingredients : the five products of the cow, oil, flowers, incense, 
urine, wine, snakes, knives, etc.® It is possible to think that this 


58. Vimalakirtinirdega, p. 285. 

59. J. FILLIOZAT, La mort volontaire par le feu et la tradition boud- 
dhique indienne, J.4., CCLI, 1963, pp. 21-51. 

60. Guhyasamija, p. 143. 

61. Nasti bhavako na bhavo'sti mantran nasti na devaia (I, V, I). 
“Their is neither meditation, nor whatso’er to meditate; there is 
neither god or mantra” (trad D.L. SNELLGROVE, p. 61). 

62. Sce in particular chapter II and the 1st part of the Hevajratantra. 
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utilisation of magical processes is an adoptation in the milieu 
consistent with the upayakausalya: in the same way as the 
Bodhisattva makes himself a libertine in order to instruct 
libertines, he must make himself a magician in order to teach 
magicians. The recitals of conflicts between magicians, 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist, capable of leading to conversions, 
are numerous, and of these Padmasambhava’s fight against the 
Bon-po is only the most famous example. But that is simply 
a primary aspect of the use of magic by Buddhistic master- 
teachers; it is necessary immediately to complete this exterior 
judgement, replacing it in the perspective of a Buddhist, for 
whom the entire universe is similar to a magic phenomenon, 
in order to take up a comparison sifted throughout centuries 
by the sutra. The accessories of the operation—fiesh, blood, 
excrement, urine—;the beings—friend or enemy—or the object — 
disease—on which the operation pretends to exercise an effect; 
the magician himself—the producer (bhdvaka) and the magical 
peration—production—;the motives—passion, hate, aberration 
envy, malignity, pride—are purely and simply mental construc- 


enn One must not fail to remember this essential truth. 
us 


mention almost at random : 


In supreme sexual Seis H 
Producer (hivakay, Pleasure, there is neither production (bhdva) nor 


Ject, nor flesh, there is neither individuality, nor object, nor sub- 
aberration, ne poy blood, nor excrement, nor urine, nor disease, nor 
» Nor purification, nor passion, nor hate, nor bewilderment, 


. es : i 
Production i malignity, nor pride, nor the obvious, nor producer, nor 
? ere is neither friend nor enemy,68 


Tt goes with E 
d out oA 
Practical illusion a ae that, on the plane of teaching, a 


Magic entrains fo n only confirm that fundamental illusion. 
Production, an ex T the same Teason as exercises in mental 

Lét as Sn vs ‘Perimental confirmation of universal vacuity. 
take up too eer ie ee the essential, because one cannot 
argumentation : +1, under various forms, this rather delicate 
‘on the deliverance and state of Buddha are 
inherent at the same time in the nirvana and in the samsdra, 
Tespectively (using western vocabulary too approximative) 


63. Hevajratantra, I, X, 33-34, 
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under the ontological angle and under the psychological angle. 
It is this which permits Vimalakirti to affirm that for the stra- 
yed the Buddha said : ‘‘Destruction of the raga, dvesa, moha, 
that is what is called deliverance”; but for those who are not 
bewildered he said: “Raga, dvesa, moha, are by themselves 
deliverance’’.64 Passage particularly clear, which accompanies 
a commentary permitting to divine the resonances of the appel- 
lation mantranaya : phonemics, like deliverance, are neither 
interior nor exterior, nor both, and there is no deliverance 
which should be different from phonemics.®5 


INTERPRETATION 


The most surprising propositions of the majority of the 
Buddhistic tantra, in particular those of which the name occurs 
most frequently in this work (Guhyasamdjatantra, Hevajratan- 
tra, Cakrasamvaratantra and KG@lacakratantra) can then be 
interprated or at least justified in strict orthodoxy. Is that to 
say they have always been thus understood ? That would 
indeed be astonishing.6° With modern commentators they have 
given place to misunderstandings, but very rarely is one the 
first to make a misinterpretation : the shocks of the mediae- 
val history of Buddhism prove it, and more precisely the 
commentaries published on that occasion. 

There are, moreover, two ways of misunderstanding the 
teaching of those books : being scandalised and turning away; 
adhering thereto literally. No doubt both errors have been 
committed. But those texts have not only excited laudable 
indignation in well-intentioned historians, in some monks from 
sind and Ceylon who, in the 9th century, burned the books 
and destroyed the statue of Heruka,§? but also in the assembly 
of Buddha and Bodhisattva before whom they were expounded. 
When the Buddha affirms that incestuous persons can obtain 


64, Vimalakirtinirdesa, VI, 9, according to E. Lamotte, p. 274. 

65, Ibid., VI, 9, B- 273. 

66, Some other fantra are of a precision and have an abundance of 
details which show a complacency unequivocally and out of 
proportion with the development of a symbolism : their interpre- 
tation can only be placed in a different perspective, that of the 
“purgation” of the vasang of obsessional type. 

67, See above, p. 81, 
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nirvana, the Bodhisattva become indignant at such an affirma- 
tion (durbhdsitavacana).68 How deeply then are moral prejudi- 
ces rooted in Buddhist mentality! And when the all Happy 
One maintains this teaching is that appropriate to one who 
knows the supreme reality, which is very evident since that 
supreme reality is nairaétmya and sunyatd, the noble assembly 
is filled with terror and the Tathagata lose consciousness.69 
But those assertions are made precisely in order to excite 
Violent and salutary indignation; the reactions of Buddha and 
Bodhisattva prove not only that the process is efficacious, but, 
what is more to the point, that they themselves were needing 
it! It is difficult to think that such passages are not nuanced 
with humour. 
Superficial interpretations of those difficult revelations go 
back, one sees, to a mythical era, for temporal desertion of 
the predication of Dhanyakataka is foreign to history. And 
there it is that the worst writings on ‘‘Tantrism’’ find them- 
Selves at once rehabilatated, because, for the historian, the 
manner, were it erroneous, in which a text was understood, is 
as important as its real meaning. These risks of being mistaken 
oblige them to hold secret the teaching on vacuity in its ulti- 
= Consequences. The tantra are not writings which should 
aweaelde to fall into all hands; to entrust them to a rationa- 
and bashful historian would be to look seriously in 
“payakausalya, 
Seen was useful that the perilous teaching of the 
Pretation a id be accompanied by commentaries : strict inter- 
leat cts en if it has not been the most frequent, has at 
the Rew cen taken up again, As an example one can cite 
teaching. Pindarthatika of Vajragarbha, of strictly moral 
Is it a m 
doubt that a 


atter, for example, of sexual rites ? It is beyond 
M Oppositio: 


doctrine deliberately ignoring sexuality, would be 


n to the aims which the Mantranaya assigns to 


ule, that is to Say control of the who 
individuality, From th 
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68. Guhyasamija, P. 21. 
69. Ibid, p. 21, 
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adapted treatment, That is what Vajragarbha explains : when 
one introduces into the mandala, may be a mantra, may be (as 
said flippantly in the text) “any young girl of sixteen years”’70, 
it is a question of teaching the way of passion to the bewil- 
dered who have a “worldly” temperament (/aukika) :71 said 
otherwise, it does not suffice not to accumulate the seeds of 
rebirth, it is still necessary to take into account the traces of 
old deeds. Now, that stock of vésand organises itself in pul- 
sions, which ineluctably will have to ripen : one of the roles 
of the guru is to hasten the maturation of these, doing every- 
thing so that new acts, which blossom from very ancient seeds, 
do not in their turn bear strange fruits. That preoccupation, 
which is one of the essentials of mediaeval Buddhism, is, in 
particular, the characteristic of the system zi-byed. 

In another passage, the same commentator explains that 
the orgiastic rites, described in chapter VII of the second part 
of the Hevdjratantra, are designed to enlighten the bewildered 
about the power of passion. And, moreover, Vajragarbha 
expresses himself in very clear terms : “The propitiation of 
passion ought not to be obtained by eating meat, drinking 
wine, and practising sexual union at the time of those exterior 
reunions. The stock of dharma of those who think that...... 
will be without effect, and their effort of yoga even if it is 
excellent, will result in nothing. Also when the text (of the 
Hevajratantra) says that propitiation of passion is obtained in 
celebrating those assemblies with food, with drink etc., that 
can only be with the purpose of attracting the misled.” 

Some eminent master-teachers showed the doctrinal legita- 
macy of that effort, here seized at the precise level of the 
textual commentary, that is to say under its pedagogic aspect, 
with a view to safeguarding the moral on the plane of truth of 
envelopment : such was the case of Kamalasila in his Bhavand- 
krama and, later, of Dipankarasrijidna. But that an Atiga 
has had to recall, at least in Tibet, the principles which, 
according to him, ought to accompany the Mantranaya, 
proves that some precepts which are true only in the perspec- 


70. Hevajratantra, 1, X, 6. 
71. Transl, SNELLGROVE, p. 81, f.n. 6. 
72. SNELLGROVE, introduction to the Hevajratantra, p. 8, f.n. 2 
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tive of the sunyata, have been applied, under sacred cover, to 
the apparent universe; it was inescapable that it should be thus, 
because society includes some Arghagharghatika’? as well as 
some Kamalasila. Let us reserve the case of Guhyaprajiia, 
since the reputation of that master perhaps does not correspond 
to his true Personality :74 the “‘brigand-monks” who were reclai- 
med by his teaching represent, as will be seen later”, the typical 
example of the abuse with which the 19th century was reproach- 
ing—and not without reason—the self-styled ‘“‘tantrism’”. 


ON THE EVE OF THE “SECOND PROPAGATION 
OF THE DOCTRINE” 


The majority of the events which developed during the 
Persecution remain in the chronological impression which 
characterises Indian cultural history, as soon as it is not enli- 
ghtened by contemporary information from foreign authors. 
However, one date is many times confirmed : that of 967, the 


has of the “fire-hare” for Tibetans and prabhava for Indians— 
Ceparture point of chronology proper to the Kalacakra, when, 
it is pretended,76 the 


Besides, they; new system was introduced in India. 
sorter ae i Tibetans interested themselves in the predeces- 
cree ee master-teachers of Rin-chen bzai-po. But only one 

In one sole course to our knowledge—as Kasmir. 
ANANDAG ARBHA 


Fro 
Rin-ch a bi Blue Annals™ we jearn that the great lo-cd-ba 
composed Za%-po translated the Tattvaloka, commentary, 
by the acarya Kun-shin ({Anandagarbha] to the 
@ novel by Ksemendra, who is, at one time, disguised 
74. Cf. und Ist nun. Cf. under p. 263, note 8. 
75. Ibid, PP- 172-174, 


76. But on tha 


73. Heroine of 
as a Buddh; 


f © Kalacakra 
that time” (B.A,, P. 754), 
the eto a of the jupetarian cycle is much more anterior to 
ury. It is particularly described b Varaihamihira. 
77. BA, p. 352, ry y Varihan 
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Sarvatathdgatattvasamgrahasitra, an incomplete commenraty 
on the Dpal-mchog-rgyud of the same dcarya, the ritual of the 
of the Rdo-rje ’bywi-ba, composed equally by Anandagarbha, 
and finally the Maydjala-mahdtantrardja, accompanied by an 
explanation of the text by Anandagarbha. But about the 
epoch and the province of Anandagarbha no precise informa- 
tion is supplied to us. Now, in the case of present interest, 
Bu-ston adds a detail neglected by Gzon-nu dpal. Ye-Ses’od, 
he tells us, sent to Kagmir Rin-chen bzai-po and his compa- 
nions in order that they might learn the system of Anandagar- 
bha of Kagmir and the vinaya. Giuseppe Tucci cites the paral- 
lel passage of Pad-ma dkar-po,? but does not mention the 
Kaémiri origin of Anandagarbha. Bu-ston’s pointer therefore 
remains isolated and fragile, all the moreso as Taranatha 
attributes to that commentator a Magadhian origin. The only 
point certain then is that Anandagarbha’s teaching was known 
in Ka$mir around the year 1000. 

Anandagarbha’s renown is in other respects rather wide- 
spread. A voluminous commentary on the Guhyasamdjatanira, 
which fills four tomes of the Bstan-’gyur, has been edited by 
the Mahdpandita Vajracarya Anandagarbba. That is, we are 
told, the secret name (gsari-mchan) of a master whose religious 
name is Padmaprabha, but it is impossible to affirm that this 
author is the same as the Kasmiri teacher of the Tattva- 
samgraha. 

The masterpieces of Anandagarbha are ; 


—the fikd of the Paramadi entitled Prajfiaparamitodaya 
(Rg., LIV, 2 to LVI, 1, 1730 p.) of which the translation 
undertaken by Rin-chen bzan-po and Sraddhakaravarman 
was finished by Mantrakalaéa; 

—the Tattvasamgrahabhisamayanamatantravyakhya Tattvalo- 
kakari néma (Rg., LI-LIII, 1584 p.) of which the transla~ 
tion was also only commenced by Rin-chen bzan-po. 


The other writings of Anandagarbha, not so extensive are 
nevertheless not negligible. In particular they are : 


78. Rin cen bzan po, p. 34. 
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—another commentary to the Paramdditantra in 114 p. 
(Mado, LIV, 1); 

—Vajradhatumahamandalopayikd — entitled Sarvavajrodaya 
(Rg., LVII, I, 114 p.) attached to the same ritual; 

—the Vajrasattvodayandmasadhanopayika (Rg., LVII, 2, 
26 p.); 

—and the Vajrasattvasddhanopayika (Rg., LVII, 3, 10 p.). 


That Vajracirya also published a Paiijika on the Guhyasa- 
maja (Rg., XLII, 1, 193 p.). 

Finally in a different sphere, he is author of a Sarvadurga- 
tipariSodhanatejordjasya tathagatasyarhatah samyaksambuddha- 
sya nama kalpatika (Rg., LXIII, I, 228 p.). 


THE KALACAKRA 


Furthermore, the importance of the Kalacakra in the his- 
tory of Buddhism and the interest accorded to it by numerous 
Kasmiri master-teachers, as well as its own originality, call for 
@ summary presentation of results acquired up to the present 
im study of that difficult system. Abhinavagupta himself did 


Not disdain to describe at length and to criticise the Kalacakra 


in chapter XVI of his Tantraloka, to the extent that such 
Criticism con 


stitutes one of the principal sources for knowledge 

ttt Tantric cycle, side by side’ with the Buddhistic texts 
Cleat an the front rank of which it is fitting to place the 
of the pena 2 of Naropa (perhaps a KaSmiri), the only text 

ystem edited at this time,80 

in iimbee e elements of the Kalacakra are, it seems, three 
drug-gi rng) ne, ¥088 Of six members”, sadaigayoga (yan-lag 
last ch: te Byer) is not a novelty. It is mentioned in the 
chapter of the Guhyasamdjatantra :81 


79. Sekoddesa 


first time he °F Nadapéda (Naropa), sanskrit text edited for the 
Wi i +, ‘. ‘ rf re 
Baroda, 1941, ™*°duction in English by Mario E, CARELLI, 


80. Since this Was written, has been published at New re a 
1966, the Kilacakratantra, in Sanskrit, Tibetan and Mongolian 
(Sata-pitaka Series, yo}, 


69-70), by Raghu VIRA and Lokesh 
CHANDRA. 
81. G.0.S., LIL, p. 163, 
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Sevasadangayogena kriva sadhanam uttamam 
Sadhayed anyatha naiva jayate siddhir uttama 


That chapter, the 18th, wouid have been added to the Guhyasamdja 
tardily; in fact, the commentary of that text by Candrakirti, according 
to the teaching of Nagarjuna, Pradipoddyotana,®? only explains 17 
chapters. However, the 18th was already known from Candrakirti and 
from Nagarjuna, but in the form of an independent text, entitled Sama- 
jottara which was commented on by a Nagarjuna :83 the Saméjottara 
contains then perhaps the most ancient mention of the yoga system for 
six members,®4 which since the 11th century is considered as an integral 
part of the Kalacakra. 


Let us recall which are those six organs, five of which bear 
the same names as certain of the stages of the classical yoga of 
Patajfijali, although they do not occupy the same rank (in the 
list below we make the names correspond to their number 
order in the yoga of eight member) : 


pratyahara (3) dhaérand (6) 
dhyana (7) anusmrti 
pranayama (4) Samadhi (8) 


To say the truth, the most characteristic innovations seem 
to be a chronological system and a meditation on time border- 
ing on a meditation preconized by Abhinavagupta in the 
Tantraloka and in the Tantrasdra. In particular the chrono- 
logy conforms to use of the cycle of 60 years, already known 
for a very long time and described in detail by Varahamihira. 
The meditation on time strives to project itself into “‘non-time”’ 
through a perception of subjectivity and temporal relativity. 

Finally and above all, belief in a primordial Buddha, 
although it may not be absolutely new, as has been noted espe- 
cially in relation to the Guhyasamdja (see above p. 79), is 
presented by adepts of the Kalacakra as one of the essential 
revelations of the system.85 


82. Rg., XXVIIL, 1. 

83. P. CORDIER, p. 131. 

84. G. TUCCT, Some glosses upon the Guhyasamgja, M.C.B , Ul, 
p. 340. 


85. When Asanga withstands the concepti i 
v Ption of an Adibuddha, he 
gives to the word a completely different meaning. , 
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In fact, the Kalacakra pretends to a dignity more eminent 
than the other Tantric cycles and presents itself as new faith - 
this is which explains the fervour with which the adepts spread 
it, and the very special importance which Tibetan authors 
attach to that propagation. The episode of the introduction 
of the system at Nalanda, as related by Pad-ma dkar-po, and 
which recalls, with certain variants, Gzon-nu dpal,86 translates 
with eloquence that state of spirit. Let us recall that famous 
passage to which Sandor Csoma de Kérés drew attention ina 
note which appeared in February 1893 in the journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Tailikapada would have designed, at the 
entrance of the University of Nalanda, the effigies of the ten 
Suardians of the door and he wrote : 


He who does not k 
He who does not 
enumeration of 
He who does not 
would not know 
He who does not 


now the Adibuddha could not know the Kalacakra. 

Understand the Kélacakra would not know the exact 

the divine attributes, 

know the exact enumeration of the divine attributes 

the Vajradhadrajfiana, 

know the Vajradharajiana would not understand the 

Mantrayéng (shags-kyi theg-po), 

And Whose who are thus moving around along in the wheel of trans- 
eration, they are outside the path of Bhagavant Vajradhara. Also 


every true gury ought to teach (the doctrine of) the Adibuddha, 
and every true dis 


teaching. ciple who aspires to liberation should receive that 
atopa was th wip 
. controversy. 
attended by fiy, n upddhydya, He broached a - 


© hundred pandita. They were vanquished and 


Tecej: e Ne 
“Ned from Tilopa the doctrine of the Adibuddha. 


The regi 
debate sould Of the Blue Annals carries some interesting variants. The 
is Moreover Gee developed not at Nalanda, but at Vikramagila, which 


although hcg Wn for its reputation as 


5 the “Tantric” university, 
centres close Fea distributed, during the same epoch, in the two big 
s 


‘aS doubtless been very nearly the same, and that one 
declares Hypothesis Of a specialisation. On the other hand, the 
Kalacakrapada sec,*3S at the origin of the controversy would be due to 

Foe epada “father and Son”, The passage seems to admit, without, 
discussing 't, the identification of Kalacakrapada the Young with Pindo 
aearya, and supposes Known the identity of Kalacakrapada Senior and of 


86. B.A., p. 758. 
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Tilopa. Pad-ma dkar-po also identifies Tilopa and Kalacakrapada Senior, 
but he supposes that Kalacakrapada Junior is Naropa. Now, the episode, 
such as he relates it, of N&ropa’s conversion to the Kalacakra following 
@ university debate, contradicts the more venerable legend, which Gzon- 
nu dpal recalls a little further back, of the conversion of Naropa by 
Tilopa at the hermitage of Pugpahari. It is then the equation proposed by 
Gzon-nu dpal which we would more willingly be disposed to accept. 

The passage from the Blue Annals (pp. 757-758), although very clear, 
requires some attention, by reason of the difficulty of discerning the per- 
sonages designated by the personal pronouns, difficulty increased by 
some parenthetical phrases. Here is the translation of Roerich, as it 
appears after a certain number of such subordinate phrases and digres~ 
sions have been suppressed : “When he was residing in Madhyadesa, Tsi- 
lu-pa preached the system to five panditas : Pindo acarya, etc...He jour- 
neyed to Puspahari,...and stayed there preaching the system to Na-ro... 
One (disciple), named Pindo acarya especially distinguished himself...He 
heard the Doctrine from the acarya Kalacakrapada...He obtained (the 
system) together with Na-ro-pa from Kalacakrapada, the Senior, and 
became known as Kalacakrapada, the Junior...These ‘father’ and “son” 
having once said...that “One who does not know the Kalacakra, would 
not know the Vajrayana”, caused displeasure among panditas, who...held 
a debate. Jo-bo-chen-po could not be defeated. All obtained instruction 
in the Kalacakra from him. He also became known as Dus-*khor-ba.” 

After having declared that Tilopa introduced into the Kalacakra 
successively Pindopa and Naropa, the author of the Blue Annals repeats, 
with the purpose of being better understood, that Pingopa received the 
system from Kalacakrapada Senior, like Naropa. Then he explains in 
what circumstances Pindopa received the same surname as his master. 

The historical emergence of the Kalacakra is, in fact, preceded by 
the whole of a prehistory bathed in legend, of which it is perhaps not 
amiss to recall certain elements. Gzon-nu dpal, who himself received the 
system according to several traditions, proceeded for us to the compari- 
son of different filiations : the Kalacakra preached by the Buddha himself 
may be in the year of enlightenment, may be before the nirvana at Sridha- 
nyakataka, would have been taught later in the enigmatic kingdom of 
Sambhala, situated “in the North”, by some members of the reigning 
family, king Indrabhiti and his sister Laksmimkara. The system was 
introduced in India by king Kulika Durjaya in the year 806; that date is 
known with so much more precision as it is the departure point for use, 
in the chronology, of the sexagesimal cycle which associates the twelve 
animals with five elements. The Kalacakra in fact admits of a whole 
chronology, which in particular fixes the nirvaza of the Buddha in the 
year 542, consequently in agreement with the tradition of the pali Jangu- 
net ain aid Kulika transmit initiation ? The filiations taught by 
Pindo (Fito ies nine do not aie + they name Coluka (or Cilupa), 
ei ba sae tding to Taranat! a) whom the bla-ma Bsod-nams ’od- 

ms to Confuse with Paindapatika, ksatriya of eastern Bengal, 


/ 
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and who according to the author of the Blue Annals, is identical with 
Vagisvarakirti: Darikapada, southern brahmin; and finally Kalacakra- 
pada Senior, ksatriya from Madhyadesa, worshipper of the Tard, master 
of Kalacakrapada the Young. Certain of those master-teachers are per- 
haps entangled : as one has just seen, Pindopa would be Kalacakrapada 
the Young. Let us add that, for certain, Kalacakrapada Senior is none 
other than Tillopa or Cilupa (in Sanskrit Tailikapada), which with a 
single stroke explains the solitary tradition which makes of Naropa a 
disciple of Kalacakrapada Senior. Kalacakrapada the Young had nume- 
tous disciples and it is from just then that the Kalacakra, previously 
reserved for a few initiated persons commences to be broadcast, at first 
in India, then, thanks to three Kaémiris, in Tibet. 


5 


Kamsiri Buddhism and the 
“Second propagation 
of the Doctrine” 


The century of Rin-chen bzan-po (980-1055) 


About the year 1000, a strange convergence of events up- 
sets the physionomy of the Indian world : the enterprises of 
the Islamised Turks, installed in Afghanistan around Ghazni, 
ruin the political equilibrium of Hindustan; the Cola dynasty 
imposes its sovereignty on the greater part of peninsular India 
and destroying the maritime power of Srivijaya, founds an 
overseas empire; in the Extreme East and Indonesia, three 
great rulers, Anoratha in Burma, Siryavarman | in Cambodia 
and Airlanga in Java, give an aftermath of lustre to the local 
civilisations. Moreover, it is possible to think that those events 
are not independent of each other and that the imperialistic 
schemes of Cola have possibly been favoured, at least on the 
economic plane, by the weakening of northern India, in the 
same way as the prosperity of Cambodia, Burma and Java pro- 
fitted from the abolition, by Tamil fleets, of §rivijaya’s mono- 
poly on traffic in the Straits. 

To say truth, that developing had been upfolding since 
around 980; the Calukya Taila II, by attacking the Ganga, 
was imprudently preparing the conquest of the Maissur by the 
Cola; in 976, Subuktégin, slave of Alptagin, succeeded his old 
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master on the throne of Ghazni, and in 986 he inaugurated 
the sad series of incursions that his son Mahmid continued. 

In Kaésmir, it is in 980 that Didda, after having disembar- 
rassed herself of Bhimagupta, mounted the throne herself and 
shared with her lover Tunga the tasks of power.1 Humble 
highlander, become porteur-courrier before being raised to the 
highest functions,2 Tunga (despite the faults which Kalhana 
stresses) was assuredly an exceptional man and a great minis- 
ter. Thanks to him and to his queen, Kasmir lived in peace 
and imposed its suzerainty on Rajapuri.? Tunga outlived his 
Sovereign, but the farseeing Didda had designated as her suc- 
cessor4 her nephew Samgramaraja, son of the sovereign ruling 
over the Principality of Lohara : on her death, in 1003, the 


change of dynasty was accomplished without clash or 
interreign,5 


The Ith century coincides very exactly with the reigns of 
the SIX sovereigns of the Lohara dynasty. Whatever the faults 
for which Kalhana could Teproach Samgramaraja, in particular 
his feebleness,6 his Teign ofa quarter-century was peaceful, and 
the enterprises of Mahmid of Ghazni passed almost unnoticed 
Tous eonomn asmiri People had only to suffer from rigou- 

omic Conditions, which Kalhana attributes to bad 
he Tapacity of functionaries, Doubtless due 
hey were linked to the expenses that Samgra- 

» that is to say the minister Tunga, had 
Ce needs of Kasmir distant or close. 


In : 
fact, the Tude energy of that minister, detected because 


ide 
Of the taxes : 


tiibiled et which he crushed the People, doubtless con- 
aise: Well as i iti i 
Kagmir against the = Seographical conditions to protecting 


Ussulman rezzous, The little Himalayan 


1. R.7., VI, 332-333, 
2. R.T., VI, 318-320, 
3. R.T., VI, 348-353, 
4. R.T., VI, 355, 

5. R.T., VI, 365-366. 
6. R.7., VI, 9, 
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Sahi.? But the conditions of the defect of the KaSmiri expedi- 
tionary force show to what extent Tufga’s arrogant and offen- 
sive spirit, although in the best Indian tradition, was out of 
conformity with the kind of war -that it was fitting to lead 
against the Mussulman. The efficacity of a defensive tactic, 
esteemed not very glorious, had been misunderstood. But it 
was no longer a matter of fights of ostentation, beloved by 
princes desirous of affirming their “universal sovereignty”, 
thanks sometimes to the implicit agreement of their neigh- 
pours. The stake was no longer the same. This, the valorous 
raja and their generals did not always understand. 


It is strange to see our Buddhists participate in that defence of 
Kagmir, against the invader, with the “weapons” of a Buddhist of the 
11th century, that is to say with the aid of mantra, The Blue Annals tell 
us in fact that at this epoch, when an army of mileccha was approaching 
Kagmir, a Kagmiri master-teacher, Prajiirakgita, disciple of Naropa, 
stopped its advance by reciting some mantra. It is quite probable that 
this refers to the compaign of Mahmid against Kaémir, which was 
stopped at Lohara in 1015 or 1021, according to historians. As to the 
ritual which the Kagmiri_ monk accomplished, one imagines it quite 
similar to that of the knife of diamond (vajrakartari),® described in the 
Hevajratantra (which, we are aware, was at the time, known and studied 
in Kagmin), if it was not that very ritual itself.® 


Cultural life does not appear to have been affected by those 
military events nor by the poverty of the Kagmiri people. The 
gigantic work of Abhinavagupta belongs to the end of the 10th 
century and to the beginning of the Lith: it englobes and 


7. R.T., VU, 47-70. 

8. “Ritual of the diamond knife: I enunciate the ritual of lime in 
order to destroy an enemy army. Having weighed the lime, mix it 
with five ambrosias and with kushdrachinna [cut with a hatchet (?)], 
then make a little ball. The mantra is: 

Om knife of diamond ! A hevajra him him hom phat ! In order 
to obtain the siddhi, it must be recited 10 million times, and for the 
business above-mentioned, 100,000 times. The neck of the vase 
with which the ritual is practised should then be wrapped up, and, 
having been so wrapped, it should be broken. All the enemies lose 
their head.” SNELLGROVE,Hevajratantra, I, 1 (22). 

9. According to TARANATHA, (PP. 245-246), it is in front of Vikrama-” 
Sila that Prajiiarakgita would have stopped an army of “Turugka’ 
by a ritual addressed to Cakrasamvara, 
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brings closer together disciplines very different in appearance 
—Philosophy, aesthetics, psycho-physiological techniques and 
occasionally, reveals on the part of its author a profound 
knowledge of Buddhistic research in the domain of logic as in 
that of the Mantranaya.10 Around Abhinavagupta assembles a 
ring of disciples whom, until his death, he continues to animate 
with his thinking and with his teaching. The most famous of 
Abhinavagupta’s students is not essentially a philosopher : it 
is a poet—or rather a versifier and “‘pastician”’— but also a man 
of his time, Preoccupied with politics and social satire. Kse- 
mendra, it is necessary to confess, had not to suffer very much 
from the economic conditions, for he belonged to a fabulously 
Wealthy family. His father used to permit himself foolish libe- 
Talities, Perhaps intended to re-establish the moral prestige of 
the family, without exhausting the treasure accumulated in a 
Scarcely scrupulous manner by the poet’s grandfather, Sindhu, 
if indeed the latter is the same as the Sindhu minister of 

Finance (gafijesa) in the reign of Abhimanyu. 
2 nial terrible years, India is going to experience more 
fivess' fee ns and a half of peace : she is going to be able to 
ihe pat ounds, restore her wealth, forget danger. In Kasmir, 
; ace intrigues recommence. Excessive opulence and 


Misery rub shoulders i ; 
more 
are prey to s than ever. Capital and countryside 


tary corps lane denounced by Kalhana : the great mili- 
» ekaniga and tantrin, the kdyasth t a t 
tigune, Secs s yastha, the damara. Bu 


su: conditions, created by constitution of the 
ne oe lore and the firm desire of the Kagmiri leaders 
would sufiée qe as possible the Mussulman!2 infiltration, 
which, until te explain the impoverishment of a province 
India and owe am used to be wide open towards northern 

At the is ‘© commerce an important Part of its prosperity. 
surrounding hs el, the short reign of Hariraja and the mystery 
dia: ick s deathis pitch the key. Ananta, whom Ksemen- 

» B00d courtier, praises for having disentangled the popula- 


tion fro: i 
m excessive taxes and the tyranny of functionaries,14 


10. Cf. f : i 
ie es ee * Abhinavabhirati, 1, p. 276; Tantraloka, XVI. 


12. See in particular 4.s.R 7. Il oe 
“OAT, TI, 358-359, and al-Br, ¥21. 
13. R.T., VI, 133. : ene 


14. Narmamala, I, 3-4. 
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occupied the throne during 35 years (1028-1063), but he hardly 
reigned except in name. Very happily for KaSmir, his wife, 
Siryamati, took upon herself the greater part of the tasks! of 
government, aided by the excellent minister who was Haladhara- 
Ananta meanwhile devoted himself to re-establishing or 
strengthening the suzerainty of Kasmir over the subject 
territories— Campa, Darvabhisara, etc.; on the contrary, other 
States, Uragi and Vallapura, were showing insubordination 
and their desire for independence.J® Ananta’s abdication, in 
favour of his son Kalasa, was a disastrous initiative. The reign 
of Kalaga (that of Utkarsa lasted only 22 days) was darkened 
by the struggle he carried on against his father and the latter’s 
lamentable end. 

During all that period Kalhana mentions only one Buddhist 
foundation, that of a vihdra by Bhadregvara, chief minister 
under Samgramaraja.1” This is sufficient to confirm the 
existence in Kagmir of a prosperous community but also to 
permit detection of a gradual disaffection in regard to Bud- 
dhism : queen Suryamati, the only one who, at that epoch, 
consecrated an important number of foundations,18 was an 
earnest Sivaite and did not deign to favour religions other than 
her own. We are far from the tolerant mentality which Kalhana 
used to praise in Lalitaditya.1 

It is therefore possible to conclude, from reading the 
Rajatarangini that Buddhism in KaSmir was in full decline; is 
it then astonishing that the Himalayan community hencefor- 
ward cut off from the holy places and from the universities of 
Magadha and Bengal,20 should enervated little by little for want 


15, R.T., VIL, 199-200. 

16. R.T., VI, 218-221. 

17. R.T., VIL, 121. 

18. R.T., VII, 180-185. 

19, R.T., 1V, 200. 

20. In Magadha, during the second half of the 10th century, Buddhism 
was shining with spirited lustre = it is the epoch of the ‘regency 
of Canaka” and of the six “great guardians of the door”. The list 
of the guardians is supplied by Taranatha (chapter XXIII) and by 
Gzon-nu dpal (8.A., p. 206%, with some variants of little importance: 
the guardian of the north gate was Naropa; the guardian of the 
eastern gate, named Ratnakarasanti by Taranatha, is simply named 
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of exchanges, that the doctrine should become distorted, and 
that the indifference of the great should deprive it of all 
economic support ? 

However, relations between the Kaésmir Buddhist community 
and Tibet recover a little before the year 1000 and, from that 


time, Tibetan sources swarm with information concerning 
Kaésmiri master-teachers, 


In Tibet, the persecution 


Some 
n refuge in central Asia, soon came back 
duration of the Persecution 
fe, the history of which remains 
ery clandestinity. It is nevertheless 
Santi-pa in the Blue Annals; Praj 
karag 


upta according to TARAN, 
themselves 


in the Blue 


fidkaramati (different from Praja- 
ATHA, p. 235) and Vagisvarakirti see 
ely to the western and southern gates 
ind west chez Taranatha; in the centre, 
1. In ever so small a degree it would be 
admit that these great names from the university of 
Were not exactly contemporaneous, for example, that 
pillar : but ea Jhanagri occupied successively the “seat” of central 
brilliant «; fe the lustre of that famous university was particularly 
Cid Mieige oe © reign of Canaka” stimulated this ‘comparison (Le 
necessary * “the reign of Louis XIV" }). That is not absolutely 
raikirti w, : itis well established that Naropa, Ratnavajra, Vagisva- 
endines ere indeed contemporaries. But, in 1041, their career was 
ae 3 that of Jagnagri was entering a new phase. 
Naropa ying to the text translated by GUENTHER, on arrival of 


Possible to 
Vikramagila 
Ratnayajra a, 


Tealization 
‘acles haye 


Who appears in that list is he the Rai 
the other lists 2 (Cf. below, P. 165, f.n. 31). 
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easy to guess that the purity of the doctrine suffered seriously 
from lack of control by an organised Church, and that the 
popular religions, doubtless also the religion Bon-po, have 
once more insidiously slipped in some magic practices and 
superstitious beliefs of all kinds. 

A few years before the year 1000, at a date which Tibetan 
historians dispute, and which basically is scarcely important as 
it can only be established by tacit agreement, the Church 
reappeared in two localities: at Bsam-yas, where a small 
nucleus of religious were establishing themselves, while the 
party hostile to Buddhism continued to impose itself in the 
capital; and, above all, in western Tibet. 

; That western Tibet, or Mna-ris peopled by various ethnic 
elements very poorly known was a regi 
to Tibet. A great-grandson of Glan Dati, Gate Pema 
mgon, had there founded a kingdom where what Tibetans call 
“the second propagation of the doctrine” (pyi-dar) was being 
carried out, and it is to the Kagmiri monasteries that the 
Buddhists of Mna-ris appealed in order to receive the trans- 
fusion necessary for the reanimation of a dying community. 

The three sons of Ni-ma-mgon had respectively inherited 
Ladakh, then designated by the name of Mar-yul, the Pu-*rans, 
which is the region extending eastward as far as lake Manasa, 
and Guge, which used to comprise the Tibetan part of the 
upper yalley of the Sutlej and doubtless the present day Spiti, 
which largely corresponds to the ancient Zan-zuh. Pu-’rans 
and Guge were reunited anew through the grandson of Ni-ma- 
mgon, and that region centred on the upper Sutlej, with Tho- 
lin for capital, played & cultural role of quite first importance 
around the year 1000 and throughout the 11th century. Ni- 
ma-mgon’s grandson himself, Ye-Ses’od, entered holy orders 
wad tsolke the; fille of “royal monk” (/ha bla-ma) [devaguru] 
his two sons were equally religious; it is his brother, Srom-ne 
(or *khor-te) who receives the title of viceroy (rgyal-chab) and 
to whose lot fell the task of governing. But, as Giuseppe Tuccl 
emphasises, the soul of the kingdom remained Ye-Ses’od.4 


21. For all concerning Rin-chen bzai-po and the history of western 
Tibet around the year 1000, we are borrowing our information from 
the excellent book, already cited of Giuseppe TUCCI, Rin cen bzati- 
po e la rinascita del Buddhismo nel Tibet intorno al mille. 
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That fervent protector of the Law, about wh 
we are somewhat enlightened, being aware of 
adherence to the Mahayana, felt keenly the need to compare 
afresh Tibetan Buddhism and Indian sources : the degeneration 
of Buddhism and the intemperance of the Mantrayana were 
worrying him. This disquiet led Ye-ges’od to turn toward 
Kasmir, not exclusively because of its Proximity ang its 
climate more favourable to Tibetans, but also on account of 
the prestige with which endowed to it scholars and mystics 
belonging to the various schools of thought. 

The Story about the emissaries of the royal monk to 
Kaémir is well known. Pad-ma dkar-po relates it with abun- 


Ose character 
his unreserved 


King chose twenty one young nobles, aged from 
ten to twenty y i 


ung envoys to become ini- 
ra of the Mantrayana, either he was parti- 
feeling of 4 in those mysterious texts or he had a certain 
fiance in regard to the degenerated Mantranaya, 

ich were Scandalising him, or, again, his 
may have impelled him to wish to conquer on 


22, In his biography about Rin-chen bzaii-po, 
dsin mi-tr, 


z @ and Silendrabhodhi (sic) coi 
bzan-po, 
23. “The king Kher. 


Pad-ma dkar-po, makes 
ntemporaries of Rin-chen 


de confides his kingdom to his young brother Sron- 

entered holy orders, having taken religious name of 

- He chose tWenty-one young men, Rin-chen bzan-po, etc. 
and sent them to Study the dharma in India’ (p. 212). 

24. Perhaps Legs-pa’j Ses-rab, as G. Tucci thinks, although one hardly 
sees how that monk, who Was still living and working in the second 
half of the 1th Century, would have been able to accompany Rin- 


chen bzan-po at the time of his first journey, 
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their own territory the Bon-po magicians, whose menace could 
not failto disquieten him. On the other hand, it is scarcely 
likely that (as Pad-ma dkar-po pretends) Yes-Ses ’od himself 
indicated the titles of the manuscripts to be studied and 
the names of the four most famous Indian master-teachers he 
would have wished to see come to Tho-lin (and among those 
figures the Kagmiri Ratnavajra), be it only because he did not 
know them at that period of his life. Let us recollect only 
that the historian of Rin-chen bzan-po associated the name of 
Ratnavajra with the Kalacakra, the four tantra of Vajrasana, 
and the Yogatantra. 

When Rin-chen bzat-po came back to Miia-ris, his erudi- 
tion, acquired exclusively in KaSmiri monasteries, was already 
famous, especially in the sphere of philosophy, above all the 
Madhyamika philosophy, and in the tantra: Guhyasamaja 
acording to two interpretations, Tattvasargraha and also, it is 
said, Kalacakra. It is then that he takes in hand the enor- 
mous task of translation which earns him the title of Lo-chen 
“the great translator”. He collaborated with many Indian 
Ppandits, the majority of them Kaégmiri, including Sraddhakara- 
varman, Padmakaragupta, Kamalagupta, Ratnavajra, Buddha- 
Srisanta and Buddhapala, who came to Tibet at the invitation 
of Ye-Ses od: that is the start of a period of continuous 
exchangs between Kagmir and Mna-ris and, if the second 
journey of Rin-chen bzan-po was a pilgrimage to the Magadha, 
it is back to Kaémir that his third tour brings him. 


A relief on wood, coming from the monastery of Tabo, and which 
can date from the beginning of the 11th century, supplies us with direct 
proof of that influence of Kagmir on western Tibet. It is reproduced by 
H. Goetz in Marg, vol. XIII, p. 71.25 It represents a Buddha standing, 
clad in a supple and transparent sasighati of which the lengthened 
elegance and the harmony of a rribhariga scarcely perceptible recall the 
most successful masterpieces of Pala art. Now, that Buddha is presented 
in an architectural setting exactly Kaémiri; the top piece joins the triangu- 
lar pedestal to the ornamental arcade work; some turned back folds 
recall a theme frequent in Kagmir (see in particular a relief of the temple 
of Avantisvamin, 4.M.K., pl. Il). The complex pillar ornamented with 
figurations about the Buddha also recalls some columns of Avantisvamin 
A.M.K. pl. LXXI). 


25, H. GOETZ. The Mediaeval Sculpture of Kashmir, Marg, fasc. 2, 
PP. 65-75; cf. text p. 73, col. I. 
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The Kaésmiri master-teachers who worked in Maa-ris, in 
company with the great /o-cd-ba and his disciples, preceded at 
Tho-lin the missionaries come from the Magadha and from 
Bengal : Dharmapala (1013) and above all Dipamkarasrijfiana, 
that is to say Atiga (1042). One knows the profound influence 
exercised on Tibetan Buddhism by that master, who is at the 
origin of the bka’-gdams-pa sect ; another sect, as important 
as that founded by Atiga, the bka’-brgyud-pa, claims a 
contemporary Kagmiri-teacher, Naropa. 

In the epoch with which we are occupied, those “sects” 
do not exist, but it is fitting to start distinguishing the various 
tendencies in the instruction the Tibetans of the 11th century 
Were receiving from their Indian teachers : on the fringe of 
the official movement of evangelisation, patronised by the 
reigning dynasty, other influences have reached Tibet, teachers 
aoe than those invited by Ye-Ses ’od and his successors have 

entured forth on the tracks opened by the monk of Tho-lia, At 

Ss Ratnavajra, Sraddhakara, Padmikara, other 
ing Tibet pike Boddhibhadra, Prajiidgupta, were form- 
a duality os a Those varied currents correspend to 
parallelism oe exists in Indian contemporary Buddhism : the 
explains fe) Scholastic teaching and esoteric teaching 
ot only differences of religious temperament but 


also certaj 
in A 5 2 8 
salvation, oncerning the doctrine pertaining to 


the same time a 
mstructors, Nar 


Variances ¢ 


Th 
the nia Rnam-thar of Atiga, edited by Bu-ston, recalls that 
pretation of the Mantrayana were not due to bad inter- 
masters: fy by the Tibetans alone, of the teaching of their 
tion weil names a renowned Kasmiri whose life and predica- 
consi 
Buddhists.26 oe scandalous by many contemporary 


certain Tantric priest called the dcarya 


26. Moreoy ‘ 
the Tndigg tite Prevents One from thinking that certain, among 
monks wi k 1 ae 
absenting th ho went to look for adventure in Tibet, were 
differences 
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Dmar-po, having translated a mystical work called Mantra 
vindu, converted the majority of the monks to secular 
tantrism2?”’. 

In Tibet, one differentiates the system of the tantra and 
the system of the sutra, between which exist numerous 
divergencies. It is thus that Gzon-nu dpal places in the mouth 
of Lha-rje zur-chun ba, born in 1014, the following ironic 
exclamation : “I was of the opinion that the belief that one 
might attain Buddhahood through murder, belonged to the 
system of Tantra only, and not to that of the Sitras, but 
such a great scholar, as Khyuf-po grags-se has now said that 
by killing Zur-chun-ba one might attain Buddhahood, 
therefore in the depth of his mind he has followed my 
doctrine, and therefore I become pleased 1’728 

Elsewhere?® “tantric”? is opposed to monk: what is 
more, for presiding over an assembly one hesitates to choose 
between a Bon-po,a monk or a Tantric! Certainly, it is 
necessary to avoid applying to Indian Buddhism a distinc- 
tion of that order, despite Kalhana’s indication analysed 
above.29 Wedonot think any Indian master-teacher of the 
era had been able to disinterest himself from practice of the 
techniques to which S.C. Das, speaking of Dmar-po, made 
allusion by the name of fantra. Ndropa, doubtless the 
greatest of the dc@rya of the Kalacakra, was “keeper of the 
gate” at Vikramasila, and his colleague Ratnavajra, one of 
the teachers of Rin-chen bzan-po, if one believes a hint 
furnished by the Blue Annals is perhaps only a vajrdcarya 
whose ‘‘secret name” conceals his true personality.31 


27. According to the interpretation of Sarat Candra DAS, Indian 
Pandits in Tibet, Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India, 


January 1893, p. 15. See below, pp. 173-174, for other citations con- 
cerning Dmar-po. 


28. B.A., p. 120. 

29. B.A. p. 112. 

30. See above, p. 6, (R.7., Il, 12). 

. Here is that enigmatic passage: ‘‘The dedrya Karnapa : he received 
at the ine of his ordination the name of Candaniprabhava. His 
name of mystical initiation was Ratnavajra”. (B.A., p. 372). Kara 
is a middle Indian form of Krsnapada. But pe owes 
(Nag-po-zabs chuii-ba) was a contemporary of Naropa, equally 
called Balin dedrya, See also above p. 160, f.n. 20. ‘ : 
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But the interpretations of texts judged orthodox have 
sometimes been seriously diverged. It was necessary that 
Ati§a, resuming a theme already dealt with by Kamalagila, 
should specify, in his Bodhipathapradipa (Mdo, XXX1, 9 and 
XXXII, I), that the way of the bodhi should associate 
upaya and praji@ and that constant meditation on the 
irreality (abhavata) of the dharma was not sufficient for 
attaining enlightenment, that moral effort must be on equal 
footine with Cognitive effort. Gzon-nu dpal adds :32 “Thus 
the Master emitted the Lion’s roar saying that sByor-ba 
and sGrol-ba were unsuitable for practice by one who 
followed the word of Tantras only.” Returning to the ques- 
tion of sexual Tites, Atisa also specified that initiation in the 
Tituals of prajia@ and in the rites called gsar-dbai in Tibetan 
Could not be given to brahmacarin; the Paramadibuddhatantra 
forbade it in exact terms.33 Moral conduct assuredly is 
Practised in an empty world, but in the interior of that empty 
World the Mechanism of the karman conserves all its impla- 
cable Stri It is this which earned for Jo-bo rje the 
nickname of pandita las-bras-pa, the Pandit of the act and 
Of its fruits a4 

On the Other h, 
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32. B.A., p. 248, 
33. B.A., p, 204, 
34. B.A., p. 248, 
% However, Dam-pa Sais-rgyas grand broadcaster of the Zi-byed, in 
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Now, Tho-lin represented a tendency prudent and mode- 
tate. The masters most esteemed by certain Tibetan sects, 
in particular that of the Sa-skya-pa, had not been invited 
there officially. They are nonetheless representative of a 
whole aspect of Indian Buddhism around the year 1000,36 

The career of Rin-chen bzai-pa covers three-quarters of 
a century : which means that the age of the majority of his 
collaborators is known only very approximately. In general, 
we are a little better informed about the more eminent among 
them ; thus we know that the greater part of the career of 
Ratnavajra also belongs to the 10th century, while Subha- 
tigi arrived at Tho-lin some twenty years before the death 
of the old translator-interpreter. For convenience of 
explanation, it is therefore possible to distinguish three 
generations. That of the first teachers of Rin-chen bzan-po 
is approximately that of the “six great guardians of the gate’, 
then that of Ratnavajra and of the first introducers of the 
Ka4lacakra in Tibet: they worked in his company before 
Atisa’s arrival at Tho-lin, because starting from 1042 the 
Tibetan master-teacher, already aged, scarcely worked any 
more except with the young Indian missionary whom he had 
consented, not without reticence at first, to take as his pupil. 
The most prolific Kasmiri collaborators of Rin-chen bzan-po, 
upon whom moreover the excellent work of Giuseppe Tucci 
exempts to enlarge ought to be somewhat close to the con- 
temporaries of the celebrated Jo-cd-ba. Finally approach- 
ing the middle of the 11th century, appear other Personalities, 
Subhitisr! and Somanatha, at the very time when a new 
orientation of study is being delineated. 


Tibet, would have sojourned in Kagmir. He was teacher of the 
Kasmiri Jianaguhya (B.4., p, 871). See also, below, pp. 170 and 171. 
About Paramabuddha (Dam-pa Sans-rgyas) and the Zi-byed, cf. 
Marcelle LALOU, Les Religions du Tibet, pp. 39-42 and 44-47, 
36. Only Padma dkar-po mentions that Naropa would have taught Rin- 
chen bza-po the Guhyasamaja, according to the two interpreta- 
ttons, that of Buddhajaana and that of Nagarjuna, But that in- 


formation is placed in a context which only inspires relative 
confidence, 
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THE GENERATION OF THE MASTER-TEACHERS OF 
RIN-CHEN BZAN-PO 


THE “GUARDIAN OF THE GATE” RATNAVAJRA 


The most important of the KaSmiri master-teachers near 
whom Rin-chen bzan-po improved himself is assuredly RATNA- 
VAJRA (Rin-chen rdo-rje). That erudite scholar, one of the 
most renowned of his day, was a Kasmiri brahmin. According 
to Taranatha,3? he would be the son of Haribhadra, which is at 
least doubtful.98 In any case certain it is that for son he had 
Mahajana, who was a collaborator of Mar-pa, himself father 
of Sajjana and grandfather of Suksmajana, who was an assis- 
tant of Ni-ma grags. His date is therefore easy to determine 
with sufficient Precision : doubtless he was born in the second 


37., T.N., pp. 240-241. 


38. Here is, according to the translation of Schiefner, the biographical 
notice concerning Ratnavajra by Taranatha : 

“The great central Pillar, the brahmin Ratnavajra. Formerly a 
Kaémiri brahmin, when he used to appeal to MaheSvara, he recei- 
ved from him the prophecy that his descendants would all be 
famous Sages. It worked out in this way : throughout twenty-four 
Senerations his descendants were sirthika, the twenty-fifth was the 

rahmin Haribhadra, He started a controversy with the Buddhists, 
Staked his adherence to the doctrine, and was vanquished. He 
became a Buddhist and was also in that doctrine a learned pandita. 
upasaka. Son is the brahmin Ratnavajra : his rank was that of an 
} Until the age of 30 years he was instructed in Kasmir and 
I the siitra, the mantra and all the sciences. Then, he went 
he ac agadha, studied again for a little while, and at Vajrasana 
complished the invocatory rite, contemplated the face of 
vara, of Vajravarahi and of numeorus other divinities. 
excellent him the diploma of Vikramagila, there, he expounded 
rea ae) Several sections of the Mantrayana, the pramana of 
tots yea the five doctrines of Maitreya, etc. During nume- 
on thet he acted for the salvation of his fellow creatures, and, 
firthika a to Kagmir he entered into discussion with various 
Buddha. he uted them and initiated them into the doctrine of the 
tion‘of 1 © also founded several session of instruction for explana- 
the vidyagana, of the Surralaiikara, of the Guhyasamdja, etc. 
In the second half of his life, he wended his way to Udyana.” It is 
there that he Converts the brahmin who becomes the red dcarya. 
car vie Wise men of Kagmir say that the brabmin Ratnavaica 
disappeared in the shape of a rainbow in Udyana at the same 
Place." (7.N., pp, 240-241), 


akrasam 
he king 
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quarter of the 10th century (towards 940 ?) and was some 


years senior to Naropa. 

His career is quite well known : until the age of 36, he 
studied in his native province. For teacher he had Gangadhara, 
who also taught Rin-chen bzan-po.39 Doubtless it is then that 
he converts rhe Sivaite Kaémiri brahmin who at ordination 
takes the name of Guhyaprajiia, but is known above all by the 
cognomen of the red Acarya4® He then went to the Magadha, 
accomplished a pilgrimage to Bodh-gaya, then studied at the 
university of Vikramasila, where he won the title of pandita 
before becoming ‘‘central pillar’? His lofty learning gained 
him that dignity, although he was a layman. But he returned 
to Kagmir and travelled in Udyana (Oddiyana ?); then he be- 
took himself to Tho-lin, where he had time to assist in the 
translation of several manuscripts,” then to central Tibet 


39. Mdo, XLVIU, 2. 

40, The Dpag-bzam Tjon-bzai points out that the tirhika after his con- 
version received the name Guhyaprajiia had come from Kagmir to 
Vikramagila for the purpose of maintaining discussions with 
Buddhists ; but that version may very well only be an interpretation 
of informations more ancient and more abridged (p. 118). 

41, B.A., p. 209. 

42. Here we have a finger on the gaps in our information. This data 
renders quite probable an identification which otherwise would 
remain uncertain. The colophons of the Tibetan translation and the 
indexes of those interpretations name, in Sanskrit or in Tibetan : 
Ratnaéri,-érijiiana,-griphala,-sribhadra,-Srimitra; Ratnavajra, Ratna- 
vajragri. One easily identifies : 

1. A Kaégmiri author, sometimes named Ratnasri, sometimes 
Ratnavajra, who receives the titles of siddhacarya, mahacarya, siddha, 
vidyadhara. His writings were translated into Tibetan by various 
pandits, among them Rin-chen bzan-po and, for one of them (Rgyud, 
XIV, 16), by PARAHITA. Now that celebrated Kagmiri logician 
had precisely for master a Ratnasri (Reywd, XXVI, 29 and 33) who, 
consequently, is doubtless confused with our Ratnayajra. 

2. A translator, who is very easy to recognise because he colla- 
borates very regularly with the Tibetan Sakya ye-ges, and who 
receives the names of Ratnasrimitra (Rgyud, XX, 13 and 14), Rat- 
navajra (Reyud, IX, 3 and XX, 9, 11), Ratnasrijiana (Rg. 
XXI, 21). 

3. A contemporary of Sakyagribhadra and of Vibhiiticandra 
(Rg., IV, 17; Rg., LXXXIV, 5). This latter designated by the name 
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where he supervised, so it seems, the rebuilding of the circular 


terrace of Bsam-yas, burned in 986, in which collaborated, so 
it is said, five hundred worker: 


dpal presents Ratnavajra to us as 
in that subject he would have 
teyas [Paramabuddha], native of 
ia, and introducer in Tibet Of the system zi-byed.45 
Setting apart the Yuktiprayoga (Mdo, CXII, 27), invento- 
nly one 
), all the work of Ratnavajra is 
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Cycle of Cakrasamvara : 
Abhisekavidhikrama (Rg., XIV, 16) (16 p.); 
Sriherakasddhana (Rg., XII, 26) (12 p.). 


Cycle of the Guhyasamaja : 
Aksobhyavajrasddhana ‘Rg., XL, 13) (43 p.); various 
sadhana and minor stotra.46 


As to the translations which can be attributed to Ratna- 
vajra, they are not very numerous and are of little importance 
(in all, less than 80 pages for the writings we have already 
recognised with satisfying probability), but they revolve around 
the same subject, that is to say, essentially around some 
cycles of Hevajra and Cakrasamvara.4? 


46. Cycle of Cakrasamvara : 
Sricakrasamvaramandalamangalagatha (Rg., XII, 27) (2 p.); 
Sricakrasamvaramandaladevaganastotra (Rg., XIV, 10) (3 p.); 
Sricakrasamvarastotra (Rg., XIV, 11) (3 p.). 
Cycle of Hevajra : 
Balikarmakrama (Rg., XXII, 11) (5 p.); 
Srikevajrastotra (Rg., XXII, 16) (3 p); 
Sarvapapasuddhandgnipijasamadhi (Rg., XXII, 49) (1 p.). 
Cycle of Mahamaya : 
Mahdmdydasddhana (Rg., XXIII, 28) (5 p.). 
Various (“texts relating to the classification of the canon and texts 
concerning the rites of vasya and mocana”) : 
Meghalokagattapatisadhana (Rg., LXXII, 35) (2 p.); 
Srinathacaturmukhastotra (Rg., LXXXI, 94) (2 p.); 
Mantrarajasamayasiddhisadhana (Rg., LXXXIII, 49) (3p.); 
Aryajambhalastotra (Rg., LXXXIIL, 64) (3 p.); 
Sricakrasamvaradvayavirasadhana (Rg., LXXXVI, 68) (3 p.). 

47. List of translations done by Ratnagribhadra (see above note 42): 
Cycle of Cakrasamvara : 
ee of “the ascetic” Dombiheruka (Rg., 1X, 3) 

p.). 

Cycle of Hevajra : 
Gitittatva of Saroruhavajra (Rg., XX, 9) (5 p.); 
Abhisamayakrama, A.n.m, (RE. XX, 1) (6 P.); 
Astasmasana, A.a.m, (Rg., XX, 13 and 14) (1 p.); 
Sadatigandmasadhang of Durjayacandra (Rg., XXI, 21) (9 p.); 


Taitvacaturopadesa prasannadipa nama of Tailikapada (Re., XX1, 
24) (16 p.). 
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GUHYAPRAJNA, THE RED MASTER-TEACHER 


Doubtless, the most mysterious of Ratnavajra’s student was 
GUHYAPRAJNA. That Gcarya was, Taranatha tells us, a 
Kaémiri Sivaite brahmin48 who in his first religion had probably 
practised methods of mental creation : in any Case, according to 
Taranatha, he had “contemplated the face of Igvara,” After 
having been converted to Buddhism by Ratnavajra, he received 
the name of Gsan-ba ées-rab which Schiefner translates as Guh- 
yaprajnia, restitution confirmed by the Dpag-bsam ljon-bzan 49 
It is a question of the author whom Cordier calls Prajfiagupta; 
the difference in the appellations is only due to the rendering 
in Sanskrit of the Tibetan name, which also appears, by inter- 
version of the two elements, under the form Ses 
(the most frequent form in the Blue Annals).5° A 
Cordier had recognised in him Dmar. 
po, the Red Master,51 

As always, Gzon. 


“rab gsan-ba 
t all events, 
po or Sam-thabs dmar- 


-nu dpal gives more complete data. Accor- 
“during the period preceding 
-ris”’, was a pandit from Urgyan,52 
circles and “he became the disci- 
the Kagmirian’’.53 Dmar-po would have 
from Dam-pa, the predicant of the Sdug- 
chronology is formally opposed, if it is 


but the Blue Annals (p. 120) 

in Prajnaraksita who was for 

‘ a. If those masters are indeed 

Auasi-homonymy, which stresses the initiating filia- 

of manuseripis the origin of confusion, in particular in attribution 

84 and XXUI, 39, Isi i al 

Rahulavaj » 39. Is it @ question of Rahulabhadra or 

Giddens qollaborator of Marpa (Rg., LXXII, 33), sometimes 

pupil of Daath LXXXI1, 69 and 71), not to be confused with the 

‘adra bear a 

panel p. 94). ting the same name or that of Saraha (sce 

52. B.A., p. 218. 

53, B.A., pp. 1049-1050, 

54. B.A. p. 871. 
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admitted that he received, when already elderly, ‘some’ initia- 
tions from Dam-pa, still young. Moreover, Dam-pa would 
have been, we are told, pupil of the Kasmiri Ratnavajra -and 
Ravigupta 55 but the context of the Blue Annals, where that 
information is to be found, hardly inspires confidence: It is 
only quite probable that Dam-pa, when making his way to 
Tibet, stayed temporarily in Kasmir. 

The Blue Annals also tell us that Dmar-po went to Tibet,5¢ 
probably to Sa-skya; then he preached the cycle of Tilaka and 
translated the Phyag-chen thig-le rgyud, the Mahamudratila- 
katantra. 5a a 

The teaching of that master, perhaps badly interpreted, 
was made the subject of controversies in Tibet; for instance, 
Roerich mentions a categorical judgement by Las-chen Kun- 
rgyal-ba, historian belonging to the Sa -skya-pa sect: “The 
Red’ acdrya, who had translated the gSari-shags Thig-le skor 
[Mantratilakacakra], and compelled many monks’ to become ° 
laymen, was a preacher of heretical doctrine.”’5? 

In fact, it is necessary to take notice of two accusations 
brought against Dmar-po : that of heresy and that-of immora- 
lity. The first is not without foundation, for he who is not 
accustomed. or who does not resign himself, to the invasion 
of Buddhism by Sivaism : Dmar-po is author of a Sridevipar- 
vatyupadesa, classified in the cycle of Natha Mahakala. It seems 
that for a Sivait of that epoch to be converted to Buddhism used 
to consist not in renouncing his previous religious beliefs but 
of integrating them in a vaster ensemble, all. the while accept- 
ing the Buddhistic conception of the world and of the human 
state, previously harmonised with that of contemporary 
Hinduism. 

As to the accusation of immorality, without doubt merited 
less by the master than by some of the disciples, lovers of 
ceremonies which could with difficulty pretend to be Buddhis- 
tic, it concerns the sexual practices and ritual murder, in 
Tibetan called respectively sbyor and sgrol. 


55. BA. p. 869. 
56. B.A., p. 218. 
57. B.A., p. 1050, 
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The dubious reputation of Dmai 
with that acquired by the «, 
bco-breyad), who, according 


nks used to kidnap travellers and sacrifice 
hich could scarcely claim to come 

+ Those abuses would be at the origin of 
the decision taken by Ye-ses’od to make Atiga come to Tho-lin.58 
Reyal-ba hia-pa'i rgyal-rabs, while praising Dmar- 
‘ares “a great siddhesvara” recognizes that “some 
monks who were not his equals in understanding misunderstood, the 
s defiling their morality” (cited by Roerich, 
tion of the teaching of a tantra, of what could 


F all immorality ; fit was urgent that Atiga 
Md the Tibetans 


IS Nirvana as mental exercise, 


* From that Strange Person 

One of the tendencies 

Po Which ae Minor texts, at 
© Tila tan, 

Most €Xtensiy, ae 


ge, very representative, after all, 
of contemporary Buddhism, we 
tached to the Hevajratantra series, 
‘omprises a sort of appendix. The 


i metre: the Abhisekaratndlok f le of 
Tilaka (R © Abhisekaratnalo, a, of the cyc! 
(Re., XXII, 47) (20 p. in Tibetan translation)®9 and the 
58. B.A, p, 69 
59. One could is 


PO, boca eTetend 10 furnish a Complete list of writings of 
. cause that author risks concealing his origin under 


y attributable to him in addition 
above, are the following : 
8 to the cycle of Tilaka : 
“ndimasadhanopayika (Rg. XX, 45) (17 p.); 
athanopayika (Re., XXII, 46) (3 P.)s 
"alopadesa (Rg., XXII, 52) (3 p.); 

‘am . 
Pajicakrama (Re., xxIK a ey 


Series of Hevajra : 
(Rg., XX, 3) (12 p.); 
85 XXII, 39) (19 p.). (Contd.) 


Works belonging to the 
Anandacaksur nama tka 
Aryavajratirasadhana (Rk, 
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As{angakrama (Rg., XXII, 55) (50 p.) attached to the same 
cycle; the Abhisekavidhi, belonging to the series on the mascu- 
lina energies of the Hevajratantra (Rg., XXII, 7) (35 p.). 


NAROPA, TEACHER OF THE SIX DOCTRINES 

Nadapada (Rca-gad-pa), better known by his middle Indian 
name Ndropa was, we are told, Kasmiri. Tucci calls him 
il piu celebre dei siddhas o asceti kashmiri, (the most famous of 
Kasmiri siddha and ascets), and certainly, Naropa had many 
links with Kagmiri.and adjacent regions. But was he really 
Kaégmiri ? We would like to be able to prove it. In fact, despite 
a series of hints which point towards Kasmir or Uddiyana, 
nothing in the texts we have consulted permits us to fix 
Naropa’s origin with absolute certainty. It is a lesson in 
method and modesty at the same time : because, in this case, 
it is the superabundance of documentation which urges 
prudence. 

Albert Griinwedel dedicated part of his life to study of the powerful 
and mysterious personality of Naropa, without result in proportion to 


his effort. 

Very recently, Herbert V. Guenther published a translation of the 
Tibetan manuscript entitled Mkhas grub mitam-med dpal-ldan Na-ro-pa’i 
rnam-par thar-pa dri-med legs-bsad bde-chen *brug-sgra, accompanied by a 
philosophical commentary and some notes.81 That work, of which it is 


The Srivajrayoginisadhana (Rg., LXXIV, 8) (3 p.) is classed in the 
diverse ‘‘Upadesa of recent incorporation etc.”). 

Finally, the Srideviparvatyupadesa (Rg., XXVI, 84) (4 p.), classi- 
fied in the series of Natha Kala was edited by Dmar-po at the 
request of the guru Praja. That personage, author of Rg., XLIV, 4 
and LXI, 6, would have been a teacher of Dmar-po. Is it a question 
of Prajfiabhadra, that is to say, of Tillopa ? 

60. The biographical notices he translated and commented, are to be 
found in the following writings : 
Taranatha’s Edelsteinmine, das Buch von der Vermittlern der sieben 
Inspirationen, Bibl. Bud., XVII, Petrograd, 1914, p. 74; 
Die Geschichten der vierundachzig Zauberer, Baessler Archiv, V, 1916; 
Die Legenden des Ng@-ro-pa, des Hauptvertreters des Nekromanten- 
und Hexentums, Leipzig, 1933. 
Giuseppe Tucci has made, on this last work some interesting remarks 
(A propos the legend of Naropa). 

61, Herbert V. GUENTHER, The life and teaching of Naropa-Translated 
from the original Tibetan with philosophicat commentary based on the 
oral transmission, in-8°, XV1-292 p., Oxford, 1963. 
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not possible to present here a detailed criticism, offers considerable inte- 
rest as much for the material it furnishes as for certain reservations, 
therefore, reflection, which it suscitates. 

That life of Naropa, edited and translated by Griinwedel in 1933, 
tells us that the great magician, who would have lived 115 years (924-1039, 
according to Griinwedel) was born at Srinagara; but that Srinagara, we 
are told, was part of Bengal, and the city would be called Jam-bu, that 
is to say Jamba (‘Jam-bu'i gliri las kya reyargar sar phyoes bhai-ga-leri 
bye brag sri-na-ga-ra’i gron-khyer jam-bu §es-bya-ba). In India there are 
Several cities bearing the name Srinagara : the capital of Kagmit is only 
fhe Most renowned of them. Another is situated on the Ganges, upstream 
from Haridvar. We do not know of any in Bengal. 

But, according to The mine of precious stones of Taranatha, Naropa 
would have been born in a family of Kagmiri brahmins. He would haye 
been converted to Buidhism one day when, in a shop retailing alcohol, he 
sat down near a Buddhist who was copying a siitra. The alcohol retail 
shop appears again in The Story of the eighty-four Magicians, but this time 
i is Naropa himself Who, from birth, belonged to the cast of tavern- 
India cn he became a trader in wood at Salaputra, in the east of 
wate afterwards he sought out Tillopa at Bhi-gu-na-ga-ra (Visnu- 
scar Unwedel) and served him at the cemetery of Kafici. There is 

¥ anything reliable to extract from all that. 


ieee dependable indications are definitely those 
mahdasiddh, ¥ the colophons of the Tibetan translations. The 
Colophon ape bea native of Urgyan, according to the 
Re, LXXII, 5; from Kasmir according to 

asobhadra would be from Kasmir, accord- 
Not born in the 2.8 Itis possible to admit that, if he was 
fro K doubtless he came originally 
for which at that epoch Kasmir 
events he studied over and over 


© very te, ‘ 
confirm it % ‘exts which affirm Naropi’s 
. * From pi 
desire to mM his 


fixed only on “As his interest was 
on the dharma : dharma he said to his Telatives : for research 
7" Ought to go to Kasmir and study there’’.63 

62. Taranatha 
lived dugg Somitra otherwise unknown who would have 
refer to Nay of Sriharsa of Kagmir (7.N., 205). Could it 

rr 
under the name of y he would not have been able to recognise 

63. Life and Teaching, ». 19, 


ames ay, 
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“J should not remain here; but I want to 
on the dharma’’.64 His mother 
then gave him permission, and when eleven years of age he 
arrived in Kagmir. ‘He stayed three years in Kaésmir and 
became an erudite scholar in the five branches of study.” 
Later, as a novice wishing to receive ordination, he again 
went to Kagmir at Puna, we are told.® He stayed three years 
in Kagmir before going to Phullahari, then to Nalanda. 

There is the same uncertainty about the famous hermitage 
(dgon-pa) of Phullahari (Me-tog brcegs-pa) or Puspahari 
(Buspahari, Rg., LXXIII, 27). Certain inquests place it in 
western Magadha : that is the localisation to which adhere 
P. Cordier (‘close to Monghir”’),66 J. Bacot (“at Monghir 
a hundred kilometers to the north of Nalanda”’),8? and 
Roerich (“near Nalanda”)§®. The biography of Chos-rje 
dpal, the Jo-cd-ba of Chag (died 1264), re-edited by one of 
his disciples®®, describes it thus : “The Dharmasvamin said 
that Naropa’s hermitage Phullahari was situated in a forest 
North of Nalandi, a tumbled down straw hut with three 
crooked doors, surrounded by numerous huts, without an 
encircling wall, and that even now, some people used to stay 


there.”’70 
But according t 


Again he insists : 
goto Kagmir for research 


o alegend still current in western Tibet, 
that hermitage would have been situated in Kaémir not far 
from Srinagar.?7! The colophon of Rg., LXXIII, 27, equally 
specifies ‘in KaSmir”. A complementary indication on this 
delicate and important point is supplied by Lawrence in his 
book The Valley of Kashmir.72 The British traveller had as 
informant an old lama from Ladakh who he said, seemed 


64. Ibid., p. 11. 

65. Ibid., p. 19. 

66. Catalogue, concerning Rg., LXXIII, 11. 
67. Vie de Marpa. 


68. B.A., p. 400. 
69, In 1959, G. ROERICH published a translation of that biography, 


under the title Biography of Dharmasvamin Chag lo-ca-ba Chos-rje- 
dpal, a Tibetan monk pilgrim, Translated by G. Roerich, Patna, 
Sayaswal Research Institute, 1959. 

70. P. 85; see also B.A., p. 757. 

71. ROERICH, B.A,, p, 400. 

72. London, 1895. 
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well acquainted with the ancient Buddhist sites of Kagmir, 
That lama told Sir Walter that the Gopadri, to the north of 
Pandréthan, was a sacred place for Buddhists, who used to 
call it Puspahari : would thatiholy place be Naropa’s hermitage? 
In any case, it is quite remarkable that more than three 
centuries before Naropa that region had enjoyed great venera- 
tion, which is echoed by Hiouan-ts’ang.73 

Naropa was also known under other names : Yasobhadra 
(Sfian-grags bzai-po) and Jiianasimha (Ye-Ses Seti-ge) (Rg., 
II, 4).74 Many others again have been attributed to him in 


the course of his career, according to the book translated by 
Guenther : 


Kun-tu bzai-po ({Samantabhadra] (name from birth) (p. 9); 
Nam-mkha’i siif-po [Gaganagarbha] (name of laic dis- 
cipline) (p. 11); 


ans-rgyas ye-ses [Buddhajiiana] (name as Sramanera) (p. 18); 


73. See above Pp. 39-40. The Chinese pilgrim points out, in fact, that 
Ka 


Kasmir used to possess a miraculous tooth of the Buddha, preserved 
in @ Satighdrama situated about 10 /i southeast of the new capital, 
and to the north of the old. Aurel Stein, who uses this information 
1 Order to place Puranadhisthana, does not trouble to situate with 
aes Precision the convent about which Hiouan-ts’ang speaks. 
Chinsas one tries to transfer to a map the data furnished by the 
tooth ore One perceives that the monastery sheltering the 
Gopadri a Buddha must have stood on the slopes east of the 
massif whi Subtless close to the crest which joins that peak to the 
that spot wt Tes above Srinagar towards the east and which, at 
because if Slopes down to form a col in our day called Aitagaj, 
| a track Srey the rays of the rising sun. That pass is marked by 
and it is ich links the two capitals on the eastern bank of the Dal, 
mentioned ees near this track that used to stand the savigharama 
As t ra ouan-ts’ang and the hermitage of Naropa. : 
Vajrapadas; the city of Pattikeraka, where Naropa explained the 
other Kage oe2e"abapanjika at the request of Vinayaétimitra and 
ieee ae Monks from the vihara of (Kanakastipa) (Rg., XVII, 2) 
Bical to situate it in Kasmir or in western Tibet. Now, the 
the coke’, vhara of dpal gser-gyi mchod-rten makes one think of 
the celebr; 


ated gser-gyz Scug-lag khan of Tho-lij, Would Pattikeraka 
be a name for Tho-lin 2 


74. It is very likely that Cor 
the Dpag-bsam-ljon-bzai, 


dier had borrowed those identifications from 
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Chos-kyi rgyal-mohan [Dharmadhvaja] (name as bhikgu) 
(p. 19); 

Bstan-pa’jin-pa [Sasanadhara] (name when senior) (p. 20); 
*Jigs-med grags-pa [Abhayakirti] (name as Abbot) (p. 21). 


Above all, it would be important to know if Naropa is 
indeed the same as Abhayakirti, famous erudite worshipper 
of the Kalacakra. In any case, the Blue Annals seem to ignore 
that identification. Let us note, nevertheless, that Abhayakirti 
is sometimes referred to as Kasmiri.”6 

According to the Story of the eighty-four magicians, 
Naropa was initiated in the Kalacakratantra in a cemetery 
situated in Kafici, but which perhaps was only the hermitage 
of Puspahari,”8 by the mysterious Tailikapada, Tilopa. Heit 
himself of various guru and akini, that important and 
vaguely known master teacher is attached, through the inter- 
mediary of the black Acdrya (Krsnapada), to Vajravarahi, 
“to the diamond sow”, Sakti of Hevajra, which evokes certain 
aspects of Kali and like her, receives the appellation of 
Kalaratri.?” : 

But Naropa had many teachers, among them Kalacakra- 
pada Senior, who is perhaps the same as Tilopa and, according 
to Rg., XIII, 24, Dmar-po.78 

Naropa is more especially the expounder of the “six 
doctrines” (chos drug). Setting apart the mysterious technique 


75. Re., LXXIM, 1. 

76. B.A., p. 757. 

77. B.A., pp. 385, 754 and 893. 

78. Let us note that Naropa had two tutors whose name enclose the 
word prajfa as the first element : in fact Tilopa receives the name of 
Prajiabhadra (Rg., XIII, 24), and Dmar-po that of Prajfidgupta. 
That concerdance poses a problem which we have not been able to 
solve : what connections could have existed between Tailikapada and 
Dmar-po? The personality of Tailikapada is so enigmatic that it 
would be possible to limit oneself to supposing that it concerns one 
and the same personage . 

On the subject of the identification of Kalacakrapada Senior and 
of Tilopa, see above, pe. 152-154. 
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of the Parakdyapravesa?9, the two practices which are most 
frequently questioned are : that of the illusory Body (sgyu-lus, 


mayakaya), and that of mental Creation during sleep (svapna- 
bhavana).80 


The Na-ro-pa’i chos-drug is a manual of yoga practice very famous in 
Tibet, according to G. Tucci who even affirms that that book throws light 
on the “Dsycho-analytical Science of the East”. In fact, Naropa was very 


mir as an agama, speaks of the “mastery of 
“If one meditates on the energy (Of breath) 
7 adasa at the moment 
of falling asleep) imbues into one’s own heart; thus meditating one will 
1982 Abhinavagupta, contemporary of Naropa, 


conscious sleep; 
Very natural, 


the master Psychologists of India, them- 
ing the middle Ages, into the resources of the 

W one feels the word “psycho-analytical”’ to be 
ignates a method of enquiry which, as far as it is 


4 © affirmative t j India r their Tibetan 
Pupils never Dractised 8 n the subject, the In ians or ¢! 


ary an folkloric Aspect of this “transfer” of animation, the note 

Nique from y200 the Vie de Marpa. Marpa, who had learned that tech- 
™m his m; Pai 7 . 

OF instruction, ane? “4S the last to practice it, at least in that line 


» in his book on Yoga 
an interesting bibliography, from which it was 
nec A . A 

*Ssary to extract in Particular EVANS-WENTZ, Tibetn Yoga and 


Own that, according to legend, Saikarananda would 
Tate techniques without swerving from the chastity 
‘Amaru ‘ahmacarin, animating the body of the king of Kasmir, 


80. 
81. B. 


82. Lilian SILBURN, 


> Le Vigna irava, Paris, 1961, p. 100. 
83. The word psycho Ytidna Bhairava, 61, p. 


“analyse would not be able, in any way, to designate 
investigation methods into the unconscious; it is 
(Contd.) 
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Now, that research is expressed in texts voluntarily obscure, encum- 
bered with abundant magic scoria, which neighbours philosophical consi- 
derations and the results of experimental observations. On the other hand, 
the Indian methods are to us completely strange : they consist essentially 
in creation of what it is fitting to call hallucinatory states, using a clinical 
vocabulary, while all the time being conscious of the insufficiency of that 
vocabulary, since those states remain submissive to control of the will. 
That goes for states of pathological appearance (krodha), in reality not 
thus as long as it is possible to evade them, which otherwise is not always 
the case, since the texts mention subjects having sunk into madness. 
Several writers have had a forebading of the importance of the research of 
the later Buddhists in that sphere, so inadequately explored; and againa 
century ago such research was disdainfully rejected by scholars as proof 
Of a perverse decadence of Buddhism.84 Guenther’s work, already men- 
tioned, on this matter carrics documentation difficult to interpret but of 
great interest. 

Now, it seems that the master-teacher in this research is precisely our 
Naropa: of the Vajracarya it is perhaps he who has most efficaciously 
meditated on the very nature of the techniques of the Vajrayana, that is 
to say, on interpretation of the texts he was commenting—certainly going 
beyond the thinking o° their author using his own spirit of research as 
stretcher of the frame of tradition.85 


The principal manuscripts due to Naropa are the Vajra- 
padasGrasamgrahapatjika and the Paramdarthasamgraha nama 
Sekoddesajikd; the first of these books the Tibetan transla- 
tion of which covers some 201 pages (Rg., XVII, 2), isa 
commentary on the Hevajratantra, which Naropa, here called 


applied to a particular method of study of the unconsciousness of an 
individual, whether practised for a therapeutic purpose or not. 

84. Various times G. TUCCI has been on the verge of this aspect of 
later Buddhistic ritual : it is significant that his work Teoria e pra- 
tica del Mandala, published in a collection of books on modern 
Psychology, carries as subtitle “Con particolare riguardo alla 
moderna psicologia de] Profondo’’. 

Jung, in psychology curious about all observable Phenomena, is 
equally interested to the extent that he had access to the researches 
of the late Buddhists, See in particular : The Tibetan book of the great 
liberation, or the method of realizing Nirvana through knowing the 
mind, edited by W.Y. EVANSWENTZ, with Psychological commen- 
tary by Dr. E.G. JUNG. 

85. Concerning other aspects of the current of thought and research of 
which Naropa is the most eminent representative, see our article on 
conceptions of time and space in the Sivaism srika and later 
Bud¢hism (to appear later). 
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Yagobhadra, of Kasmir, explained to Vinayaérimitra and 
other KaSmiri monks, in the city of Pattikeraka, at the vihdra 
of the Kanaka-stiipa. The second (Rg., I, 4) (158 p. in Tibetan 
translation) is consecrated to the ritual of the initiation of 
the KGlacakratantra, but the importance of that commentary 
justifies the subtitle given to it; like the original Sanskrit 
manuscript exists in the Bodleian Library, it is one of the 
essential study sources for knowledge about the Kalacakra_86 
The edition of it, published by Mario Carelli, in the Gaek- 
wad’s Oriental Series is preceded by an interesting introduc- 
tion, which constitutes the clearest of what has been written 


in European language on the most unusual of the Tantric 
cycles, 


The Srihevajran, 


dmatantrarthasamgraha (Rg., XVII, 2) 
(73 p.) was also « 


expounded” by Naropa. Two manuscripts 
have been dedicated by the Mahdsiddha to the Guhyasamaja 
cycle: the Sarvaguhyapradipatika (Rg., XXVIII, 3) (71 p.) 
and hg Sriguhyasamajopadesa paiicakrama (Rg., LXXXI, 2) 
Pp). 
Of much lesser importance, Naropa’s other writings are 
all devoted to d 


ifferent Tantric cycles, including the Nathakala 
and the Matrka,87 


86, Sckoddesorika (iropa) being @ commentary of the 
= ‘oddesa Section of the Kalacakra Tantra (Gaekwad Oriental Series 

ol. XC, Baroda, 1941), 
87. The mi 


nee nor works of NAROPA are divided thus among the different 


of Nadapada 


Cyele of Sambara : 


Ekaviraherukasadhana nama (Rg., XII, 25) (1 page and 5 lines); 
Grayoginisadhana (Re., XIV, 60) (1 p.). 
Cycle of Hevajra : 
Stikevajrasadhana (Re., XI, 68) (5 p.); 
Nairdtmamandalacakrasadhana (Rg. XX, 25) (7 p); 
Ratnaprabha nama (Rg., XXII, 56) (17 p.), 
Cycle of Matrka : 


Bharmabhisekamargasamhati (Rg., XXVI, 66) (2 p.)} 
ride 


evimahakalisadhanapayika (Rg., XXVI, 95) (11 p.). 
Cycle of Doha : 


Vajragiti (Re., XLVI, 30) (2 lines); 
(contd.) 
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The importance of Naropa’s predication for Tibetan 
Buddhism is in great part due to the personality of his 
favourite pupil, Chos-kyi blo-gros, that is to say Mar-pa, 
himself teacher of Mi-la ras-pa. 

In collaboration with Mar-pa, Naropa translated a 
certain number of manuscripts written by himself, but, to say 
the truth, apart from the Sriguhyasamajopadesa paiicakrama, 
they are only secondary works.88 Naropa was very much 
more instructor than traslator ; it is probable that he knew 
Tibetan very badly, it at all. Besides, Mar-pa was very 
much younger than he and he had not time to work close to 
his master as long as he would have wished, 

It is not possible to speak of Naropa without mentioning 
his “‘spouse’”’, his prajfid or, as is often said, his “sister”, 
Karmakari, very much better known by the name of Niguma. 
That jidnadakini (ye-Ses mkha’-’gro-ma) is at the origin of 


Vajragtti (Rg., XLVUL, 31) (4 lines); 
Nadapauditagitika (Rg., XLVILI, 26) (5 lines). 

Cycle of the Utpadanakrama : 
Sataksarabhat{arakasya sattvatrayabhavand (Rg., XLVI, 57) 
(11 p.). 

Various texts concerning the ritual : 
Sriguhyaratna cintamani (Rg., LXXII1, 20) (10 p.); 
Sricakrasambaravikurvana caturvimsatidesapramansdsana (Rg., 
LXXIII, 25) (10 p.); 
Srtvajrayoginiguhyasadhana (Rg., LXXIV, 2) (5 p.); 
Vajrayoginistdhana (Rg., LXXIV, 7) (1 p); 
Paftcakramasamgraha prabhava (Rg., LXXXI, 3) (4 p.); 
Srimatidevimahakaliguhyasadhana (Rg., LXXXI, 101 )(3 Dp); - 
Gurusiddhi (Rg., LXXXIV, 4) (1 p.). 

88. The other translation due to the collaboration of NAROPA and 

MAR-PA are the following : 
Pajicakramasamgraha prabhava; 
Srimatidevimahakaliguhyasédhana; 
Sriguhyaratna cintamani; 
Vajrayoginisadhana. 

They also translated together at Puspahari : 
Saddharmopadesa of TILLOPA (Rg., LXXIIM, 27) (2 p.); 
Karnatantravajragatha (R8.. LXXIL1, 29) (4 p.) and 
Sricakrasamvarasadhana of ABHAYAKIRTI (Rg., LXXXUI, 
11) (25 p.). 
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a line of teaching of the “six doctrines’.89 She drew upa 
certain number of very short works, which she herself trans- 
lated in the company of Mar-pa.9° Above all she is an 
example of those yogini, enveloped, rightly or wrongly bya 
mysterious and terrible9l aureole, often remaining cultured 


women, who assist vajrécdrya in their research and in their 
exercises, 


BODHIBHADRA, THE FIRST INTRODUCER OF THE 
KALACAKRA IN TIBET 


The teaching of the Kasmiri Bodhibhadra®2 (Byan-chub 
bzan-po) belongs to around the year 1000, but its chrono- 
logical situation is difficult to date with precision. The 
author of the Blue Annals is not making a mistake when he 
declares : “It seems to me that Sri Bhadrabodhi...was the 
Person who had translated the! Kalacakra with Gyi-jo’’ 93 


89. B.A., p. 728, 


90. List of her works incorporated in the Bstan-’gyur : 
Hevajramandalavidhi (Rg., XXL, 8) (3 p.); 
Cakrasamvarasadhana (Rg,, LXXIIL, 34) (4 p.)3 
Cakrasamvarasddhanavidhi (Rg., LXXIILL, 35) (4 p.); 
Mahamarajiana (Rg., LXXIIL, 36) (3 p.); 
Mahimudrisamputavajragatha (Rg., LXXIL, 37) (2 p.); 
Svayammuktimahamudra (Rg., LXXIIL, 38) (1 P.); 
Phanadharmatraya (Rg., LXXILL, 39) (3 p.); 

Ma dhanakrama (Rg., LXXIII, 40) (22 P.); 

Mayadhanakramavptti (Rg. LXXII1, 41) (46 p.); 

Nidivikasanopadesa (Rg., LXXIUL, 42) (4 lines); 

Nadyadibhavana (Rg., LXXUL, 43) (1 p,); 

Upayamargacan, ‘kabhavana (Rg., LXXU, 44) (1 p.); 
Upavamargabhavay ‘yoga (Re., LXXIILL, 45) (1 P.); 
pralatiranidicakra (Rg., LXXU, 46) (6 lines); 

ranidhan, je 

Si pane Grdja (Rg., LXXIII, 47) (4 p,), 


P.) 
: elf, when she had become invisible, appeared to 
Khyui-po talbyor, to who 
above-menti 


m she communicated several of the 
loned texts, at the So-ra slit, where she used to preside 
some ganacakra at a height of 8 tala: she manifested her various 
aspects dancing, the skin dark, ornaments made of bone, holding in 
her hands a khatvaiga and a kapala: frightening apparition of a 
dd@ an flesh, (B.A., pp. 730-731), 

92, The Kasmiri origin of whom is confirmed in Particular by the Blue 
Annals, p. 384 (Kra-che Byai-chub bzaii-po), 

93. B.A., p. 766, 
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Well, he had earlier endeavoured to justify the tradition 
which gives the translations of Kalacakra texts by Gyi-jo 
(and Bodhibhadra) as the most ancient: “The arrival of 
pandita Somanatha took place during the last part of the life 
of Gra-pa mion-ées, who used to say that, in his youth, he 
had heard the Kalacakra from his uncle”. There would then 
be an interval of time of several decades between the predica- 
tion of Bodhibhadra and that of Somanatha. In another 
passage of the Blue Annals, Gzon-nu dpal echoes a tradition 
according to which the translation of the Kalacakra by Gyi-jo 
would date exactly from the first year additional to the 
term of the first cycle of 403 years (after 623), may be from 
1027 then. 

It seems certain that Bhadrabodhi has been Naropa’s 
student : Gzon-nu dpal is explicit on this point, and from 
him he would have received initiation into several Tantric 
cycles, to the Cakrasamvara and the Kalacakra.®5 Thus the 
Kagmiri Bodhibhadra is found to be “brother” of the Nepa- 
lese Pham-mthii-pa (who, after all, is perhaps the guardian 
of the gate Vagifvarakirti, as claims Roerich (p. 227), or his 
“brother” (siia-ma’i mched-po), as affirms Gzon-nu dpal, 
p. 384): in order to be clearer, let us understand that they 
received initiation from the same “father” Naropa. Moreover, 
he is said to be a student of Kalacakrapada the Young : that 
is the opinion of bla-ma ‘Od-zer-ba,®® and comes doubt- 
less to the same. That tradition could indeed have been 
created at a time when it was thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that Kalacakrapada the Young was a cognomen of Naropa, 
as affirmed by Pad-ma dkar-po.%” 


94, B.A., p. 755. 

95. B.A., pp. 382 and 384, 

96. B.A., Pp. 761. 

97. One is more astonished to read at another place in the Blue Annals : 
“§ribhadrabodhi, father of Kéalacakrapada the Young” (B.A. 
p. 766), It is doubtless a misprint; besides the author continues : 
“It is also established that a Nalanda-pa, disciple of Kalacakrapada 
the Young, visited Tibet at a certain time.” Without doubt, that 
sentence confirms the preceding one. 

(Contd.) 
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Bodhibhadra was especially an instructor and translator. 
The index of the Bstan-’gyur attributes to him the Kdlacakra- 
ganitamukhadesa (Mdo, CXXXIII, 4) (25 p.), but that 
attribution is not confirmed in the colophony. Moreover, 
we do not think that it is appropriate to assign to him the 
authorship of the Srikalacakragarbhalaikarasadhana, as does 
P. Cordier (Rg., IV, 12) (23 p). The composer of that 
sadhana isin fact only referred to as Mahdpanditabrahmana 
Paindapatika, from the land of the seas of south. Mkhas-pa 
chen-po bram-ze bsod-sfioms-pa). It doubtless concerns the 
carya Pindo whom it is hardly possible to identify as Bodhi- 
bhadra.98 On the contrary, Bodhibhadra translated that 


Let us notice also, concening the connections between Bodhi- 
bhadra and Kalacakrapada the Young that the author of the 
Kalacakrafanitamukhadeja isnamed Dus zabs-pa chun-ba (Kala- 
cakrapada the Young) Bodhibhadra, in the index of the Bstan-"gyur 
concerning Mdo, CXXXIII, 4. One sees that the relative data are 
quite divergent, but we would be somewhat disposed to accept that 
last identification, a Dus’khor-ba (Kalacakrapada] figures, in fact, 
among Naropa’s students, The Dpag-bsam ljon-bzan, which, without 
met stitical spirit, resorts to any shift, spcaks successively of Byan- 
aa torn in Orissa, who occupied at Vikramagila the chair of guar- 
free eo sate, following Naropa (p. 118); of Byan-bzan, 
upasake aa Pandit of Vikramagila (p. 120); and of Bodhibhadra, 

7 Desa the Magadha, of the same epoch (p. 122). 
a 761) atern ‘Khor-lo't bsdus-don of Bsod-nams ‘od-zer-ba (B.A., 
monk ne rijutes the introduction of the Kdlacakra in India to a 
med Bsod-siioms-pa, that is to say, Paindapatika : one 


(amine ic Sanskrit form of which the vernacular equivalent is 
(which ig y the Tibetans Pindo-pa, or Pito-pa, or even Bidopa 


actually, vert TP#eted by S.C. Das as a deformation of Vitopa). It is 


fi 0 dpal was right to critise (p. 763) 
ich identifies Pindo and Vagigvarakirti, and which 


-758). Here is, in extenso, 


one who was called Pindo-acdrya was stated 
he Teacher of Kalacakrapada the Senior, and 
(Contd.) 
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work into Tibetan in collaboration with Zla-ba’i ’od-zer of 
Gyi-jo, as well as the manuscript classed in volume Pu of the 
Rgyud- grel and entitled Kalacakratantra (hrdaya) vrtti yimala- 
prabha nama (Rg., LXXIII, 5), but which is not more than 
13 pages long, and the Kdlacakragarbha (Rgyud-bum, 364) 
(4 p.). With Mar-pa, he translated the Sribhagavadvajrasum- 
bhamahakrodhardjasarvadustavida@rasadhana (Rg., LXXXIL, 
69) (5 p.). 

That collaboration confirms a passage of the Blue Annals,9® 
where Bodhibhadra is named among the teachers of Mar-pa. 
Another student of that dca@rya, become more renowned 
than his master, is Atiga; and that permist one to identify 
in a certain way Bodhibhadra and Vajrabodhi, equally 


Kaésmiri (Rg., XIII, 56), equally collaborator of Mar-pa and 
of Zla-ba’i ’od-zer.100 


again by others to have been the disciple of Kalacakrapada. Some 
maintain that he (Pindo) was identical with Nag-gi dban-phyug 
grags-pa. They seem to imply that he was Nag-gi dban-phyug, one 
of the four gatekeepers (of Vikramasila), but this does not seem to 
be possible. Because in the treatise Yan-lag bdun-ldan (Saptariga, 
Tg. rGyud, No. 1888), composed by him (i.e. by the gatekeeper Nag- 
gi dbai-phyug), he expressed many different views on the fourth 
initiation, but never mentioned the system of Kalacakra’* (p. 763), 

99. B.A., p. 244. 

100. Bodhibhadra the Kaémiri, did he frequent the University of 
Somapuri, where he would have been the student of Mahamati? 
A certain Bodhibhadra of Somapuri is the author of the Rahas- 
yanandatilaka (Rg., XXII, 59) and the colophon adds that Bodhi- 
bhadra is a synonym of Mahamati. The same author would have 
edited the Samadhisambharaparivarta (Mdo., XXX, 18 and XXXII, 
67). P. CORDIER attributes to the same author the Gurulekha, 
(Mdo, CXIV, 31), addressed to Mahamati by one of his students, 
only designated by the title of dranyaka : new enigma (see below 
pp. 223-224, but, after all, Mahamati certainly had more than one 
student ! All those writings have been translated into Tibetan by 
the lo. Chos-kyi ges-rab, frequent collaborator of Vinayacandra. 

Now a transmission presented on two occasions in the Blue 
Annals, as transmission from the Kalacakra (p. 754), and from 
the Paficakrama (p. 803) interposes a Bhadrapada, pupil of 
Krsnapada (who is perhaps Ratnavajra, of. above, p. 165, n. 31) 
and, master of Vinayapada (p- 803); that name is replaced in the 
other transmission by Vijayapida. That Bhadrapada, is he the 

(Contd.) 
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The most extensive translation effected by Bodhi- 
bhadra and Zla-ba’i ’od-zer is that of the tikd of the Samputa- 
tilakandmayoginitantraraja, entitled Smytisamdarsandloka (Rg., 
XVIII, 6) (516 p.), of King Indrabhiti, a work which more- 
over dose not belong to the Kalacakra but to the Hevajra 
cycle. 

To the series of the Namasangiti belongs the Namasamgi- 
tyupasamhdravitarka of Advayavajra (Rg., XLIV, 3) (26 Pp.) 
translated in collaboration with the lo-ca-ba Bsod-nams rgyal- 
mchan. 

Bodhibhadra also translated a manuscript of Ratnavajra, 
the Vajravidaraninémadharanimandalayathakramaprakri yd (Rg., 


LXIX, I) (19 p.) in collaboration with the lo-ca-ba Chul-dge 
tin-chen. 


THE REVEREND LAKSMI 


Few provinces have given to India as many famous women 
as Kagmir, Among so many master-teachers, a nun, named 
Laksmi [dge-sloa-ma Dpal-mo] figures in the transmission of 
the cycle of the Mahakarunika. She comes indeed at the 
head of the transmission of “the detailed exposition’’ of that 
nen she would have transmitted to Dpal-gyi bzan-po 
sah oe who in turn would have communicated it to Rin- 

aa o ee from whom Atiga would have received jt,101 

2 MM called Stibhadra, or even Siryaketu, was 

vaira would tae 8randson of Ratnavajra. Laksmi and Ratna: 
Another ponies belonged then to the same generation. 

T confirms that chronology : Karopa, disciple 

ed the Anuttaratantra closed to the Kagmiri 

Great.103 

20), vines ot Somapuri, named only Subhadra (Rg., LX, 1 to 

kyi és-rab rani ayacandra 2 Let us add that Chos- 


z » 19; XXXI, 7, ete.). The context in which 
issions a 


‘ot re on ate Bodhibhadra of Somapuri with the Kasmiri. 


102. But Sribhadra is perhaps Bhadrapada, pupil of Krsnapada, that is to 
say Bodhibhadra, student of Ratnavajra...(ef. above, p. 165, n. 31), 
103, B.A., p. 847. 
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That nun, who enjoyed a special blessing from Avalokites- 
vara, is initiatress of a strange ritual of propitiation of the 
great compassionate One through fasting, which she taught 
to pandita Yes-Ses bzan-po [Jiianabhadra], who is perhaps, 
after all, the same as Bhadra or Sribhadra. Well, Hiouan- 
ts’ang was already mentioning a similar rite, which he was 
considering as Kasmiri, better still, which he was exactly 
localising, doubtless on the slopes of the Gopadri.194 The 
ritual recalled by Gzon-nu dpal appears as an extension of 
the cult, whose of Avalokitesvara. Subsequently the procedure 
became more generalised and, at the start of the 12th century, 
Candradhvaja, native of Zaf-zun, and belonging to the lineage 
of Laksmi, “discovered” it was possible to efface serious sin 
and obtain human rebirth by fasting before an image of 
AvalokiteSvara.105 Book XIV of the Blue Annals mentions 
several examples of that practice, for which smali_ easily 
portable statuettes were often used. It is thus that Sru-pa 
rdo-rje rgyal-po who belonged to the spiritual lineage of 
Laksmi, obtained a vision of Avalokitesvara, after having 
meditated and ‘‘fasted” for five years before a crystal effigy of 
that Bodhisattva, which had belonged to Candradhvaja.106 

This nun Laksmi is easily confused with Laksmi, Laksmi- 
kara or Laksmimkara, princess of Uddiyana, celebrated Tantric 
initiatress, but semi-legeadary. Nevertheless, a piece of writing 
incorporated in the Bstan-"gyur is clearly attributed to Sri 
Laksmi of Kasmir. It is a matter of a Paficakramatika entitled 
Kramarthaprakastka (Rg., XXXIV, 11) (266 p.). As to the texts 
consecrated to Avalokitesvara, and whose author, according 
to the colophon, is the bhiksunt Laksmi, they have certainly 
been edited by our Kagmiri lady, although the Mongol index 
attributes them to Laksmimkara. 

They are the following texts : 


—the Lokesvarastotra (Rg., LXVIII, 34) (t p.); 
—the Ekddasamukhavalokitesvarasya Sadhana (Rg., LXVIL, 


42) (4 p.); 
104. See above, pp. 39-40. 


105. B.A., p. 1008, 
106. B.A., p. 1011. 
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—the Arydvalokitesvarasya stotra (Rg., LXVII, 45) (2 p.); 
—the Aryavalokitesvarastotra (Rg., LXVIII, 46) (2 p.); 

—the Mahakarunikastotra (Rg., LXVIU, 47). 


THE KASMIRI COLLABORATORS OF RIN CHEN 
BZAN-PO 


The assistants of Rin-chen bzai- 
Kasmiri : 
However, 
longest wit! 
Tt was onl; 


Po were certainly not all 
for an example it is sufficient to think of Atiga. 
the greater number and those who collaborated 
h Rin-chen bzai-po are likely to have been Kaémiri. 
ly when the reputation of the centre at Tho: 
well established that Indians from other provinces 
their way there. But by then Rin. 
elderly and sufficiently learned to 
any Indian missionary. The accoun 
he gave at first to Atiga shows this 
the character of the old Tibetan 
and humility entermingled. It is 
quent to 1042, Rin 
Slation work 
Dharmapila, 


litt was 
wended 
-chen bzan-po was Tather 
feel disinclined to teach 
t of the cautious Welcome 
well, enlightening us about 
master-teacher where pride 
quite probable that subse- 
“chen bzan-po hardly did any more tran- 
except in the company of Dipankara. Thus 
who arrived in Tho-lin almost at the same time, 


did not, to our knowledge work with Rin-chen bzan-po. 
The list of Rin- 


chen bzani-po collaborators and the inven- 
tory of his Work as translator-interpreter moreover do not 
need to be done here, Giuseppe Tucci has discharged that 
task, and at Most we would venture to organise differently 
the material he has published.107 It is more worthwhile to 


107. G. TUCCI set up the Indian assistants of the great fo-cd-ba named 
Rane to the Blue Annals, Pad-ma dkar-po and the Rnam-thar 
ea bzai-po, P. 39). Those lists very incomplete, and sometimes 

y ‘Antastic, show how the Tibetan documents are subject to 
caution. Here is the list which one can set up according to the cata- 
logues ; 

Kanakavarman; Padmakaravarman; 
Kamalagupta; Buddhabhadra: 

Gangadhara: Buddhagriganti; 

Janardana; Vijayagridhara; 

Jianabhadra; Sakyamati; 

Tathagataraksita; raddhakaravarman; 

Devakara; Subhiasita; 

Dharmasribhadra; 


Subhitisribhadra, 
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limit ourselves here to naming the assistants of the Lo-chen 


whose Kagmiri origin is solidly established. They are three : 
Ratnavajra, about, whom we have already had some discus- 
sion; Sraddhakaravarman who with Padmakaravarman is 
one of the most productive Indian translators of his genera- 
tion; Janardana whose medical education assigns him a place 
apart, and who opens @ glimpse into a scientific sphere about 
which our information is very limited. Examination of the 


work accomplished by those masters will suffice to delineate 
t and study most in vogue 


a picture of the centres of interes 
in monasteries of the upper Vitasté at the start of the 11th 


century. 

The Kagmiri origin of one of the two most fruitful colla- 
borators of the Lo-chen is specified on several occasions 7108 
SRADDHAKARAVARMAN, introduced to the system of Bud- 
dhajfidna by Santipada, taught it to Rin-chen bzan-po at the 
same time as Padmakaravarman.1° He had also received from 
Vagisvara instruction about the propitiation of Tara according 
to the method of Ravigupta, and he transmitted it to Tathaga- 
taraksita. He is author ofacertain number of very short texts,110 


108. Rg., XI, 8 and Rg., LI, 4. 
109. B.A., p. 373. 

110. Here is the complete list of his writings : 
Cycle of Sambara : 
Tattvagarbha néma sadhana (Rg., XUL, 28) (3 p.); 

Herukavisuddhi (Rg. XU, 30) (7 P-)- 

Guhyasamaja Cycle, according to the teaching of Nagarjuna : 
Vajrajapatika (Rg-y XXIX, 1) (19 p.)s 
Jianavajrasamuccayatantrodbhavasaptalamkaravimocana 

(Rg., XXIX, 2) (4P.). 

Cycle of the Tattvasamgraha : 
‘Samksiptamandalasiitra (RE) Ll, 3) (4 P-); 
Samksiptamandalasttravrtti (R&-» LI, 4) (19 p.). 
Cycle of the Sarvarahasya and of the Sarvadurgatiparigodhana : 
Pratisthavidhisaiksepa (R&-, LXUT, 19) (8 p.). 
Cycle of the Kriyatantra : 
cycle of Maiijusri : 
Arapacanasadhanavidhi (Rg., LXVUI, 21) (2 p); 
cycle of Vajrapani : 
Vajrapanisadhana (Rg., UXVUUT, 194) (2 p.). 
(Contd.) 
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of which the longest is the Yoganuttaratantrarthavatarasamg- 
raha (Rg., LXXII, 9) (24 p.). It is not without interest to pre- 
sent for argument’s sake the list of his translations, which will 
show the directions of study of the Kasmiri Buddhists around 
the year 1000. The most important of these translations 
have been done with the cooperation of Rin-chen bzai-po. 
Three are included in the Bka’~gyur : 


~— Sarvatathagatakdyavakcittarahasyaguhyasamdja (no. 442, 
116 p.); 

—Sarvtathagatatattvasamgraha nama Mahdy4nasiitra (no. 
479, 283 p.); 


—Sriparamadi nama Mahdyanakalparaja (no. 487, 45 p.), 


__ As to the translations included in the Bstan-’gyur, the most 
lmportant are attached : 


I’ To the cycle of the Guhyasamdja :11 


—the Pradipoddyotana of Candrakirti (Rg., XXVIII, 1) 


Texts concerning the sacrificial oblations (bali) : 
Vari atleamabhagatrayavidhi (Re., LXXIL, 66) (12 P.). 
Atlous Upadega : 
Tee atvaryaarastotra (Rg., LXXXI, 43) (3 p,). 
texts. fix; 28anuttaratantrarthavatarasamgraha is classed among the 
ete, © the distinctive characters of the four orders of tantra 


ked to the Guhyasamaja are : 
Vildivayogatita (Rg., XXVIII, 2) (5 p.); 
Rg., XX1X, 1) (19 p.); 
“unuccayatantrodbhavasaptalaikaravimocana (Rg., XXIX, 


Pindikrtasaa 
Patteakran Hana (Rg. XXXII, 1) (21 p.); 


wen a (with the cooperation of Kamalagupta) (Rg., XXXII, 


OMavidhi (yy; 
(13 poy “ith the hetp of Dharmasribhadra) (Rg., XXXII, 29) 
Guhy 
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(465 p.) which is claimed by the school of Nagarjuna ; 
—the Guhyasamdjavivarana of Sthagana (Rg., XXXV, 3) (190 
p.) which is claimed by the school of Buddhajiiana; 
—the correction of the translation of the Guhyasamdjapai- 
jika of Anandagarbha (Rg., XLIL, 1) (193 p.); 


2 To the cycle of the Namasaigitiyogatantra : 


—the Namasangitivrtti (Rg., LVILL, 1) (62 p.); 

—the Mafijusrinamasangititika (Rg. LVIIT, 3) (432 p.); 
different commentaries of the Vajravidaranidh@rant : 

—a fikd of Vimalamitra (Rg., LXVI, 2) (17 p.)s 

perhaps a vistarafikd by the same author (Rg., LXVI, 12) 
(missing); 

—a brhattika by Vajravarman (Rg., LXVI, 13) (53 p.); 

—and finally the correction of the translation of the transla- 
tion of the bhdgya due to Jidnavajra entitled Vrttipradipa 
(Rg. LXVI, 17) 69 p.);12 


3° To the cycle of the Buddhasamayoga : 


—the Sarvabuddhasamayogatantrapaiijika, attributed to Indra- 
phati (Rg, XXV, 1) (43 p.)s 

—the Sarvabuddhasamayogapaijika of Prasantamitra (with 
cooperation of Dharmaéribhadra) (Rg., XXV, 3) (116 p.); 


4° To the Mahayogatantra : 


—the commencement of the Paramaditika of Anandagarbha 
(Rg., LIV, 2) (479 p.); 

—the Maydjalatantrarajapaitjika of Prasantamitra (Rg., 
LVI, 3) (59 p.); 

—the Karunodaya néma bhavandjapavidhi of Anandagarbha 
(Rg., LVI, 8) (53 p.); 

—the Pratisthavidhi of Anandagarbha (Rg., LVL, 7) (12 p.).118 


112. The Savasuddhisamskarasitrapinditavidhi (Rg., LXILL, 6) is lost. 
113. The other translations of Sraddhakaravarman are : 
Prajiéparamitanavastokapindartha of KAMBALA (Mdo, XVI, 3) 


1 pds 
oP? (Contd) 
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JANARDANA collaborator of Rin-chen bzan-po and of 
Sakya bio-gros, receives the titles of ASTSCR RBar Cleat (kasmira- 
panditaj44 and of “upddhyaya grammarian.”15 In Teality, 
it is preferably the title of doctor that one would expect to 
see conferred on him, since in collaboration with Rin-chen 
bzan-po, he interpreted the Astangahydayasamhitd of Vag- 
bhata,46 and the Astaigahrdayavivrtti of Candranandana, 
KaSmiri medical doctor of the 10th century.” To those 
texts, it is possible to bring closer a short review on perfumery 
(dhiipayogasastra), the Dhipayogaratnamala of Nagarjuna.118 
The other translations, due to the collaboration of Janardana 
and of Rin-chen bzan-po, are that of Pratimoksabhasya entitled 
Asampramusitasmaranamatralekha, from an unknown author, 
Presented as a commentary of the Pratimoksamiilagama;119 
that of the Tattvasdrasamgraha of Dharmendra;120 finally, 
those of some very short texts, including some hymns and 
their commentaries,121 


In collaboration with Sakya blo-gros, Janardana translated 


Hastabalaprakarana of ARYADEVA (Mdo, XVII, 22) (1 p.)s 


Kayatrayastotravivarana (Bstod, 16) (8 p.); 
Paficatathagatastava (Bstod, 53) (1 p.); 
Saptatathagatastotra (Bstod, 54) (1 p.); 


Sribhagavadabhisamaya of LUI-PA (Reg., XII, 8) (14 p); 
Herukavisuddhj ¢ 


rik Rg., XII, 30) (7 p.); 

Saiiksiptamandalasitra (Rg., LI, 3) (4 p.)3 and its vptri (Rg., LI, 4) 
P); 

Homavidhi (Re, LV, 

Aryamatijughosastotra 

Youanut tay, 

Madhya 


10) (16 p.); 


masadhana (Rg., LXXXI, 1) (23 p.); 


Karastotra (Re, LXXXIL, 91) (4 p.). 
114. Mdo, Cxxit1, 9, - , 


115. Mdo, LXXI, 2. 
116. Mdo, CXVIL 
117. Mdo, CXX-CxxI, 1 

118. Mdo, 1,9 (4 lines), 
119. Mdo, LXXVII, | 
120. Rg., LXXII, 7 (67 p.). 


121, Sarvajitamahesvarastong of MUDGARAGOMIN (Bstod, 3) (2 p,); 
Visesastavatika, commentary by PRAJNAVARMAN of another 
hymn of MUDGARAGomIN (Bstod, 2) (85 p.); 
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the fika by Dharmakirti of the 32 first jaétaka of the Jataka- 
mala of Siral22 and the Udanavargavivarana of the Sarvastivadin 
Prajiavarman, commentary on the Uddnavarga of Dharma- 
trata, work which is classified at the same time in the Mdo- 
sde (no, 326) and in the Mdo-’grel among the commentaries 
“expounding the acquisition of the Adhicitta.”"123 


KASMIRIS IN TIBET AT THE TIME OF LHA-LDE AND 
OF ’OD-LDE 


Atiéa was preceded at Tho-lii by another eminent Buddhist, 
Subhitisrigainti, whose coming somewhat eclipsed by that of 
the venerable master-teacher, is however famous as the prim- 
ing for renewal of study of Prajiiiparamita at the intellectual 
centre then the most brilliant in Tibet. Master-teachers 
succeeded one another, kings also : the old Ye-Ses’od is going 
to die in captivity and Lha-lde occupies the throne only a 
few years, since, in 1042, when Ati§a arrived, *od-lde was 
already reigning; while Byatt chub’od, who receives like Ye- 
ées’od the title of dha bla-ma is doubtless invested with autho- 
rity in the spiritual sequence. That is the hypothesis of 
G. Tucci!24 and it is highly probable. 

But all the apostolic activity of the Kagmiri Buddhists 
was not concentrated at Tho-lia; various translations inform 
us of other movements of important predication. The epoch 
of Subhitisri and of Atiéa was that of Mar-pa. The Kalacakra 
was continuing to be broadcast, and the teaching of the 
Kaémiri Somanatha is assigned to very nearly the middle of 
the century. A little later doubtless, Dam-pa Sans-rgyas 
[Paramabuddha] originally from south India, was teaching 
in Tibet, before be taking himself to China in 1080,1%5 the 


Devatigayastotratika, commentary by PRAJNAVARMAN of the 
hymn of SANKARAPATI (Bstod, 5) (58 p.); 
( peek of VASUBANDHU (Mdo, XXXIII, 44 and XCIV, 9) 
P.)5 
Yogavataropadesa of DHARMENDRA (Mdo, XXXII, 81 and 
LXI, 6) (2 p.). 
122. Mdo, XC, 2 (484 p.), 
123. Mdo, LXXI, 2-LXXII, (1008 p.)- 
124, Rin C’en bzait po, p, 24. See below the genealogical tree of the kings 
of Guge. 
125. B.A., p. 72. 
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Kalacakra and above all the methods called zi-byed, which 
seem based on analysis and accelerated maturation of the 
vasan4@, not without risking grave danger on the moral plane. 
Many other teachers, more or less commendable, must at 
that epoch have haunted the tracks leading from India to 
Tibet. The task that Ye-Ses ’od and his descendants took upon 
themselves, was precisely that of fighting against certain 
degeneracies of Buddhism, of denouncing the unhealthy 
influence of pseudo-instructors, of re-establishing the moral 
reputation of the dharma in the minds of all, Buddhist or 
not, who were scandalised by those abuses of limiting exces- 
sive applications of principles which otherwise permitted an 
effort of legitimate oftentimes fruitful research. 


SUBHUTISRISANTI 


A little before Atisa’s arrival at Tho-lit, when Lha-lde 


was still reigning, another teacher was invited by Ye-ées’od. 
The Blue Annals recall it by quoting a fragment of a poem 
celebrating the 


action of the kings of western Tibet in the 
Service of the Lawl26, This learned translator-interpreter, 
often called Kha-che pan-chen, is SUBHUTISRISANTI, whose 
name-more or less shortened—appears in the colophons and 
indexes of the Tibetan canon. 

Subhitigr 
of Prajfiapara 
the Astasahas 
Isto say, the bh 
that latter text 127 
clearly that th 


is especially famous as interpreter and diffuser 
mita texts : he translated, Gzon-nu dpal tells us, 
rikd, its great commentary (’grel-chen), that 
isamayadlankaraloka and a commentary on 
In fact, Cordier’s catalogue 


126. B.A,, pp. 85-86, 
127. B.A, pp. 69-70, 
128. And not ‘Od-lde, as Cordier says. 


129. It is necessary to believe that Subhasita and Subhitisri are one same 
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Apart from the Sdrottama (Mdo, X, 1) (505 p.), which is 
called an interpretation of the cittamdtra tendency of the 
Abhisamayalankara, Subhitisri translated a paiijika of the 
Astasahasrikd, the Suddhimatt (Mdo, 1X, 2) (305 p.). Those 
translations have been done with the assistance of Sakya 
blo-gros and, for the second, of Dge-ba’i blo-gros. It is neces- 
sary to add to those a text teaching mental creation of the 
perfection of wisdom, the Prajitapdramitabhavanopadesa 
(Mdo, LXI, 10) (6 p.), due to the author of the Sérottama. 

At the order of Byaf-chub’od, Subhitisriganti took upon 
himself in collaboration with Dge-ba’i blo-gros, the translation 
of important works on logic : the Praménavarttikavytti, self- 
commentary on the Pramdnavarttika finished by Devendra- 
buddhi (Afdo, XCV, 18; XCVI) (1049 p.), and the commentary 
by Sakyabuddhi of that commentary, the Pramdnavarttikafika 
(XCVII-XCVIII) (1498 p.); the Pramdnavarttikaké@rika 
(XCV, 10) (121 p.), subsequently reviewed several times, by 
Bhavyaraja and Sakyasribhadra.120 

Finally, Subhiatisri participated in the translation into 
Tibetan of texts from the Kalacakra cycle :181 jn particular, 
with Tii-ne ’jin bzai-po, he translated the Laksabhidhadnod- 
dhrta laghutantrapindGrthavivarana (Rg., VI, 1) (147 p.) and 
Sadangayoga (Rg., IV, 11) (9 p.), attributed the one as well 
as the. other to the Bodhisattva Vajrapani. He also corrected 


person? The one having translated the text in collaboration with Rin- 
chen bzaii-po and the other the commentary in collaboration with 
Sakya blo-gros, it would perhaps be better to admit that several 
pandits and /o-cé-ba shared the heavy task proposed by Lha-dle. 
Moreover, later, Atiga also reviewed the important interpretation of 
Abhisamaydlankaraloka using a manuscript coming from the Maga- 
dha and some decades later Blo-Idan ses-rab also re-arranged that 
translation with the help of an Indian pandit named Sthirapala. 
The translations done by Subhitisri are indeed numerous enough 
for one not to add to them those of other translators. 

130. SUBHOTISRISANTI also corrected the translation in Tibetan of 
the Sambandhapariksaprakarana (Mdo, XCV, 14) (2 p.), in collabora- 
tion with TIN-NE *JIN BZAN-PO and, with the same /o-ca-ba, he 
translated the Yuktiprayoga (Mdo, CXII, 27) (1 p.) of the Kasmiri 
Ratnavajra, his senior by some decades, 

131, Is it necessary to emphasize that it is possible to be interested at 
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the translation of the Hevajrapindarthatika (Rz., XV, 1) 
(278 p.) carried out by Maitra-pa and Ses-rab grags-pa,132 


SOMANATHA 


One of the most important and best known of the intro- 
ducers of the Kalacakra in the land of snows is the Kagmiri 
Somanatha or Candranatha (Zla-ba Mgon-po). Gzon-nu 
dpal devotes to hima lengthy notice. He advises us that he 
belonged to a brahmanical family, and that while yet very 
young, when he was studying with his father he showed 
remarkable aptitudes. Converted to Buddhism by his mother, 
he studied, always in his native Kasmir, near the brahmin 
Siryaketu, also called Bzan-po [Bhadra]. The Passage is 
interesting, for it enumerates a certain number of students 
of that “brahmin, excellent scholar”; a whole educational 
Seminary in Kagmir at the start of the 11th century is thus 
evoked : the Pandita Sonasati, Laksmikara (perhaps the 
bhiksunit Laksmi), Danaégri (perhaps Da-bodhisatva, s 
also called Danagila), 
was then that the Se 

asmir : Vinayakaram 
Who had them read t 
Vocation of Candranat 


ometimes 
Candrarahula and Somanatha,133 It 
koddesa and the Sekaprakriya reached 
ati would have sent them to Siryaketu, 
© his students. That event decided the 
ha, who interrupted his study course in 


Ne Same time in the Mantranaya and in the Prajnéparamiza? 
»WALEY (M.C.B., t. 1, P. 355) qualifies an Indian monk, Dhyana- 
“definitely anti-Tantric” because he interests himself in 
F ramita, which shows that it isa question of an “olq- 
fashioned 4 
aa. ‘translations of Tantric texts done by Subhitigr are the 
following 2 


nae Sahajaratisan yoga (Rg., XXI, 28), named in the index but 
i nae Nat anvaradveyeirasidhana (Re., LXXXVI, 68) (3 p.) 
on cuit, Matiusrivajrasidhang (Rg. XIII, 50) (12 p.), the two first 
in collaboration with TIN-NE “JIN BZAN-PO, the seeond with 
DGE-BA’I BLO-GRog. 

With RIN-CHEN BZAN-PO, he corrected the translation of the 
Ga niluteatiparisodhanamahamardelasadhanonty ke of ANANDA- 
GARBHA (kg., LXIM, 3) (29 p.), 

133. BA., p. 758 
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order to go to the Mag idha, in quest of an instructor capable 
of teaching him the Kalacakra. He found him in the person of 
Kalacakrapida Junior. That pointer is important for it 
shows that, if the Kalacakra was enjoying in KaSmir a reputa- 
tion succeptible of exciting the “wonder” of Somanatha and 
of his fellow disciples aad of exalting their “faith”, one did 
not find there a teacher having complete knowledge of the 
system. 

When he had become an accomplished pandit praised for 
prodigious memory and perfection of control of the acyuta- 
bodhicitta he went to Tibet where he acquired a profound 
knowledge of the Tibetan language. ‘‘A little after the death 
of Atiga”, that is to say in the third quarter of the 11th 
century, he preached there the KAlacakra and the Guhyasa- 
majatantra according to the method of Nagarjuna (“the 
secret exposition of the pradipoddyotana’’)184, 

In the course of his two journeys to central Tibet, separated 
by a sojourn in Mna-ris anda pilgrimage to the Magadha, 
Somanatha had the good fortune to meet several ardent 
protectors who make provision for his maintenance and 
subsidised his translation work : for example, for a translation 
which is perhaps that of the Vimalaprabhd, he was given 30 
srans of gold and various presents of equivalent value.195 
The most generous of those patrons were the kalydnamitra 
of Bzan-yul, Lce-pa, and his son Zla-ba grags-pa, born in 
1046,186 and later, the kalydnamitra Dkon-mchog-bsrun and 
his pupil.187 Those eminent Tibetans are at the beginning 
of two lines of teaching of the Kalacakra in Tibet. 

The most important texts of the Kalacakra series have 
been translated into Tibetan by Somanatha and his faithful 
assistant, the /o-cd-ba of ’Bro, Ses-rab grags. Foremost it is 
necessary to mention the Paramddibuddhoddhytasrikdlacakra 
nama tantraraj@ (Rgyud-’bum, no. 362) (212 p.) and the 
Vimalaprabha the Sanskrit text of which is preserved in 
manuscript in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 


134, B.A., pp. 766 and 367, 
135. B.A., p. 759. 

136. B.A., pp. 906-907, 
137. B.A., p. 760, 
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(no. 4727), the complete name of which is Vimalaprabha 
nama miilatantrdnusarini dyada$asdhasrika laghukdlacakra~ 
tantrardjatika (Rg., | and I) (1046 p.). Hardly less important 
are the Padmininamapafjika of Kalacakrapada (Rg,, ILL, 3) 
(344 p.), the Sekoddesa (Rgyud-bum 361) (14 p.) and its 
commentary, the Sekoddesatikad (Rg, 1V, 1, Not to be con- 
fused with the tika of the same text due to Naropa, more 
extended moreover, Rg., III, 4) the Sriparamarthaseva of 
JHanavajra (Rg., HI, 1) (50 p ). Let us cite the following : 


—the Srinaksatramandasddhana ekadasanga nama of Kala- 
cakrapada (Rg., LV, 5) (33 p.); . 

—the Tattvagarbhasadhana attributed to Vajrapani (Rg., 
XII, 7) (33 p.) (text which belonged to the Sambara 
and not to the Kalacakra); 

—the Tattvaloka attributed to Lokanatha (Rg., XXI, 69) 
(29 p.) (belonging to the Hevajra cycle); 

—the Sekaprakriya (Rg., LXXIII, 6) (16 p.), which is a precis 
once again dealing with the ritual of initiation 138 
Two 

been d, 


cycle 


manuscripts incorporated in the Bstan-gyur have 
‘awn up by a Kagmiri author of that €poch who, how- 
RW not a Buddhist, but who, precisely for that reason, 
furnishes Us With an interesting opportunity to try to look at 
Buddhism from the Outside, with the eyes of cultured Kasmiris, 
MOT€ or Jesg Sympathetic, Ksemendra, satirical poet, 
Of heavy wittios 


lover 
4 Complace 


tticism, in quest of scandal which he reports with 
tthe ncy Casting doubt on his moralising intention, in 
is eine SPeets devote of Narayana—how did Ksemendra come 
Rare an Avadénakalpalata dated from 1052, “based on the 
Gaen of India, Kasmir, Nepal, Khotan and China” 
yar, Kha-che, Bal-yul, Li, Rgya-nag) 7139 J. it permis- 
138, ree 
38. To a list itis right to add three minor texts : 
le ae "apadasampradaya, instruction on yoga of six mem- 
19) (6 p,: 
fs on THivotahrdayavyikarana of Manjughosakirti (Rg., IV, 18) 
the Sahajasidahi (2, 
8+» XLVII, 1) (9 p.). 
139. Mdo, XCILL That version has been edited by Sarat Candra DAS 
and Pandit Harj Mohan VIDYABHUSANA (Bibliotheca Indica, 124, 
2 Yols., Calcutta, 1888) : 
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sible to think that toward the end of his life, Buddhism 
attracted the old disciple of Abhinavagupta 20 That is not 
impossible, and the Vaisnava he had become was gradually 
seduced by the syncretism which considers the Buddha as 
an avatara of Visnu : Ksemendra is, at all events to our know- 
ledge, one of the first to express that doctrine in the Dasdava- 
tdracarita, attested very much earlier by means of the icono- 
graphy, thanks to which Buddhism as a whole can be linked 
to Visnuism like a gigantic appendix. 

We know that the impressive task of setting down the 
avadana in verse, in the kavya style, was undertaken by 
Ksemendra at the request of one of his friends, Nakka, him- 
self a convinced Buddhist, who was able to exercise over the 
poet a spiritual influence. We know also that in the work of 
the textual summing up necessitated by his enterprise 
Ksemendra was helped by the @cdrya Viryabhadra. The name 
of Ksemendra’s son, Somendra, has been saved from oblivion 
thanks to his pious wish to complete that ‘“‘vihdra of moral 
benefit’,141 by adding to the 107, of which the recital had 
been set down by his father, a 108th avaddna, the Garbhdva- 
krantinirdesa. That recital, which, in Tibetan translation, 
presents itself at the tenth place, does not exist in Sanskrit 
manuscripts, and attribution of it to Somendra has to certain 
scholars appeared doubtful : it could be supposed that its 
author was the translator in Tibetan, Laksmikara, to whom 
the Bstan-gyur attributes the pompous titles of mkhan-po 
sfan-hag mkhan chen-po, that is to say upddhyaya mahakavi. 


The Avadanakalpalata is not the only manuscript of Ksemendra 
translated into Tibetan. A short treatise which occupies, in Tibetan trans- 
lation, only one page, the Anityarthaparikatha (Mdo, XCIV, 19), transla- 


140, According to the introduction (Bib. Ind., 124, p.v.), KSEMENDRA 
would have seen in a dream the Tathagata himself. 
141. Punyamayo viharah. These words are extracted from the introduction 
of Somendra to the 108th avadana : 
samsaktanetrasptacitracitrah kalena te te vigata viharah 
sarasvatitilikaya vicitravarnakramaikollikhitavadanah 
tdtena yo'yam vihito maharthaih samnandanapunyamayo viharal 
na tasya naso’ sti yugaksaye’pi jalanalollasapariplavena. 
(lines quoted by the editors, p. VIL of the preface). 
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ted by Vinayaka and the Jo-ca-ba Grags-'byor ges-rab, and classified 
among the various parikathd is doubtless by the same author, qualified as 


mahakayi, despite an orthographical error in the colophon (Dga’-ba, 
Rama, for Dge-ba, Ksema), rectified in the index, 


6 


In the time of Kalasa and of 
Harsadeva 


THE KASHMIRI ASSISTANTS OF BLO-LDAN SES-RAR 
‘AND OF NI-MA GRAGS (2ND HALF OF 11TH CENTURY 
‘AND BEGINNING OF 12TH CENTURY) 


At Tho-lii, where Rce-Ide had succeeded doubtless some 
years earlier his father ’od-Ide, Rin-chen bzan-po and Atiga 
had died almost at the same time, the one in 1055, 
the other in 1054. Their immediate students had continued 
with the task already in hand. But, some twenty years later, 
fresh impulsion was given to Buddhistic study; once more, so it 
seems, thanks to the initiative of a ruler of Mna’-ris, Rce-Ide. 

The great event of Rce-Ide’s reign is the reunion, in 1076, 
of a council known by the name of ‘‘Council of the year of the 
Fire Dragon.’”” Numerous master-teachers’ from Dbus, Boan 
and Khams were there present; each expounded his speciality, 
or, as the Blue Annals describe it, “added impetus to the wheel 
of the Law’: chos~khor, which is translated by the word 
“council”, in reality means, syllable for syllable, dharmacakra. 
*Phags-pa es-rab, lo-ca-ba of Zats-dkar, seems to have held a 
role almost presidential throughout that conference, in which 
participated : the lo-cd-ba of Rva; the lo-cd-ba of Gitan, Dar- 
ma grags, Khyui-po chos-brcan; the /o-cd-ba of Riog, Blod- 
Idan Ses-rab, Kha-bo-che, from Bcan, Dad-pa ées-rab, from 
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Mar-thun, Dags-po dban-rgyal and Byan-chub Ses-rab, of 
Man-’or.t 

The benjamin of that learned gathering was Blo-Idan ges- 
rab, then aged seventeen : precocious start of a bril 
of great part of which developed in Kaémir. Indeed, at the 
end of the conference, the various participants dispersed, and 
several directed their steps towards India : some betook them- 
selves to Nepal, and others—the young Blo-Idan Ses-rab, the 
venerable Kha-bo-che, Khyun-po chos-brean, Rdo-ston, Giian- 
lo, and Rva-lo, went to Kagmir.2 

The political situation was then less 
Srinagar than at Tho-lin. 
of Ananta in favour of his s 
entering, precisely in 1076. 
only through the suicide 
Kalasa’s reign was clouded 
Opposed by his son Harsa, inheritor of sinister trai 
Some ministers like Vimana and Kandarpa however succeded 
in restoring the Prosperit 
establishing the authority 
In 1087-1088 
Lohara, Urasa, Kanda, 


liant career, 


satisfactory at 
After the inopportune abdication 
on Kalasa, the latent conflict was 
a tragic phase, which terminated 
of the old king in 1081. Later, 
by the struggle with which he was 


whal 2 Persuade us that greater Kagmir as a 
i ole, that is to say all the border regions, whether politically 
inked wit} tinagar or not, 


well as econo 
Sometimes o 
conditions 


n used to gravitate culturally as 
Mically around the valley; but it is proper that 
ficial history should confirm the tacitly implied 


f cultural history. The first objective of all the 
ng to receive more 


1. B.A., p. 328, 
2. B.A., p. 325. 
3. R.T., VII, pp. 583-590, 
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isolated than one would think and relatively rich (richer 
perhaps than the cantons too often visited by the niyogin’), 
certain even from Dardistan or from Khaga. 

In 1089 Harsa left prison to mount the throne. Now, 
although vilified and perhaps slandered, Harsa was a great 
ruler. At that time KaSmir was being torn apart and, in order 
to re-establish a stable political order, it was necessary to show 
evidence of strength which may have seemed cruel. Further- 
more, it appears that Harsa made an effort to modernise 
Kaémir rendering it permeable to foreign influences, whether 
coming from the Mussulman world or from the Deccan. 

The intellectual life of KaSmir does not seem affected by 
the unfavourable political and economic circumstances, nor by 
the deplorable example offered*by the court of Srinagar. And 
yet, between Abhinavagupta and the poetess Lalla, Sivaism 
passes through a phase of least brilliance : the disciples of 
Abhinavagupta are not all dead, but we do not know the 
names of the students. In the realm of literature, Somadeva 
the story-teller, protected by Ananta and by Siryamati, has 
scarcely put the finishing touches to the Kathdsarisagara. 
But it is above all Buddhism (to which the apostles of the trika 
are reputed to have dealt blows appropriate to the result of its 
own internal discrepitude) which, thanks in part to the 
exactions of the Tibetans, assures the permanence of intellec- 
tual and spiritual research, not only in the monasteries, but 
among the lay faithful of the capital. 


HARSA AND BUDDHISM 


A delicate problem is posed by the religious attitude of 
Harsa, whom Kalhana accuses of having behaved like a true 
turk (turuska).5 Harsa actually violated a certain number of 
sanctuaries which he stripped of gold and silver statues in 
order to recover the metal.6 He even created a functionary 


4, Is it necessary to recalt the tyranny of the kdyastha, which Kalhana 
stigmatises on each occasion and the sombre reputation of those ins- 
pector-generals called niyogin whom Ksemendra presents to us as 
responsible for veritable expeditions of pillage (Narmamadlé, 1, 
passim) ? 

5. R.T., VII, 1095. 

6. R.T., VII, 1093. 
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entrusted with destruction of the divine statues (devo tpatanana- 
yaka).” That policy, armed at Tefloating the finances of the 
State, could not fail to be very unpopular. From there to 
accusing Harsa of profanation purely gratuitous was only a 
stop.8 Now, two statues escaped that destructive fury, and 
those were two statues of the Buddha, among the most 
renowned of Kagmir : “Like colossal images, two effigies of the 
Buddha were saved, thanks to requests happily addressed to 
the king at a moment when he was disposed to grant favours : 
that of Parihdsapura thanks to the singer Kanaka who was 


born there; and the Other in the capital thanks to the Sramana 
KuSalasti.”® As observes M. A. S: 


tein, those two brhadbuddha 
are doubtless that dedicated by Lalitaditya and the great 
Buddha of Srinagar which was still intact during the 12th 
century.10 


Now, it so happens that Buddhi 


istic sources do not echo 
that detestable re, 


putation of Harsa, as if they were quite dis- 
Posed to pardon him for the depradations to which he sub- 
mitted the Sivaite Sanctuaries, Taranatha contents himself 
with “merely mentioning him : ‘When Sakyamati was living 
Sie Hri-Harsa-de-lba Was reigning in Kagmir”11_ The Bstan- 
ae only exceptionally names some Indian rulers, 
ted is tia Several times in relation to translations effec- 
did not Hea and it is Permissible to wonder if Harsa 
which, €ct accord to the Buddhists a certain preference 

"DY the way, would suffice to Justify the enmity of the 


12. Only two Kaémir; 4; - 
, iri k 
"gyur : Lalitadit ings are named in t! 
i ‘xample, 
5 NB of Kasmir (Mdo, CXIL 15) 
Ni- , » 15). 
seiieral pet Who ‘stayed in Kasmir in the time of Harga, did 
fa Tibetan Kee during the reign of a Kagmiri sovereign named 
inn Sia a-che'j Teyal-po Dpal *Phags-pa tha “the king of 
asmir Srl Aryadeva” : it jg certainly a question of the same Harsa, 
whose name could have been rendered by *Phags-pa Iha, due to bad 
Pronunciation (confusion between Harsa and Arya). 
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brahmins. But more strange is it that two hymns attributed to 
him are incorporated among the bstod-chogs, the Suprabhatapra- 
bhatastotra (Bstod, 56) and the Astamahdsthanacaityavandanda- 
stava (Bstod, 57). Sylvain Lévi has shown that attribution of 
those hymns to Sri Harsa of Kasmir!8 was wrong. Indeed, the 
Sanskrit text of those poems was transcribed phonetically in 
Chinese characters by the monk Fa-hien, who lived at the end 
of the 10th century (932-1001). Their author would then be 
king Harsa of Kanauj, named by Fa-hien “Sun of Virtue” 
(kiai-jeu), which is the translation of the Sanskrit Siladitya. 
Confusion between the two kings Harsa could have been 
favoured by the fact that the translator of one of those hymns 
(and doubtless of the two) is Jidnamitra, that is to say, very 
probably the Kaémiri Jianaérimitra, who worked under the rule 
of Harsa.14 

Another circumstance could also have favoured that 
erroneous attribution : Harsadeva was a poet; on this point we 
possess two sources of evidence, that of Kalhana (Sarvabhasdsu 
satkavih, R.T., VII, 610),!5 and that of Bilhana.26 Reconcilia- 
tion of the two Harsa was tempting, and Bilhana is not afraid, 
to affirm that Harsa of Kagmir surpassed Sri Harga. 

One comes to think that if Harsa of KaSmir enjoyed in 
Tibet a certain reputation, it is perhaps simply because he was 
bearing the same name as several famous rulers adopted by 
Buddhism with more or less reason : Harsa of Kanauj doubt- 
less, but also Vikramaditya Harsa of Taranatha (see above, 
chap. I1)!?, Again, the confusion could have arisen because 


13. Une poésie inconnue du roi Harsa Ciladitya, in Actes du Xe Cong- 
rés des Orientalistes, Genéve, 1894, 2nd part, pp. 189-203. Biihler 
was already nothing : ‘‘Harshadeva of Kashmir has sometimes been 
credited with the authorship of various works belonging both to 
Sriharsha, the son of Hira. and to the earlier king Sriharsha” 
(Vikramankadevacharita, a life of king Vikraméaditya...Bombay, 
1875, p. 10, n. 3), 

14, We do not think that this confusion is wilfully deceitful, a courtesan 
monk abusing homonymy in order to flatter a sovereign that he 
preferred to conciliate. 

15. See also the following s/oka, R.T., VAI, 610-614. 

16. V.D.C. XVIII, 64-66, 

17. It is in this way that errors sometimes with serious consequence are 

“(Contd.) 
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Harsa of Kasmir was known in Tibet by some other title. The 
activity exhibited during his reign by Kasmiri Buddhists and 
the Tibetans who were their hosts amply suffices to the atten- 
tion of historians of Indian Buddhism. 


PROBLEMS OF LOCALISATION 


The activity of the Kagmiri Buddhists was displayed partly 
in Kasmir, partly in western Tibet, and occasionally even 
further afield at Lha-sa and as far as China, for Jayananda 
worked with Kun-dga’ grags at the vihdra of Khyad-par mkhar- 
sku, residence of a royal garrison, situated between the Chu- 
bo rma (the Hoang-ho) and the slopes of the Ri-bo rce-lha 
(Ou-t’ai shan) in Shan-si,18 : 

In Kasmir, the two most important Buddhist centres are 


named °Khor-lo ‘jin and Gron-khyer dpe-med. The city 
designated under the names of : 


~ Gron-khyer chen-po dpe-med [Anupamamahapura]; 
~Groi-khyer dpe-med [Anupamapura]; 
—Dpe-med gro [Anupamapura]; 
Or again : 
RKha-che’j gron-khyer [Kasmirapura], 
fee vie in importance, for the work accomplished 
a pe the large universities of Bengal, and yet nothing in 
I Cordien vieiet recalls that name. The rendering of 
pir lak Passently adapted almost universally, Anupama- 
hacchet ‘gitimate ? In Tibetan one finds the ped ah aa 
times com sy Khyer (without the addition of dpe-med) some 
Of the BA; “ted by a different laudative epithet : a commentary 
sain ubindu by Arcatal® has been translated jam-glin 
Jambu ene: ‘ gron-khyer-iu, “at [Kagmirapura] heart of the 
of Kia. Bat ‘ut the expression, which is the most frequent, 
ta-che’i: gron-khyoy dpe-med tu, can also very well be 
translated by Kasmiresy (or KaSmiramandale) Anupamapure 
born: Sum-pa mkhai 
affirm that Si 
founder of Naland 
18. Mdo, XXV. 
19, Mdo, CXI,q. 


m-po Ye-ges dpal *byor does not hesitate to 
‘4rsa of Kagmir was a contemporary of Gopila, 
a (P.S.J.Z., 110). 
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“in the city of Anupamapura in KaSmir.” The habitual 
epithet can very well have become the proper name by 
Metonymy, to the extent it is permissible to utilise that 
language with Tibetan.2° S. C. Vidyabhisana confirms this 
point of view in translating Kha-che’i gron khyer dpe-med by 
“the model city of KaSmira.” Well, the name of Kasmirapura 
is known from Buddhistic sources and that city is named by 
the Asokavadana among the retreats loved by scholars. As 
a title such as that of Kasmirapura can only be applied to the 
capital, it is definitely very probable that the city designated 
under the name of Anupamapura by Cordier and, after him, 
by various authors, is none other than Srinagar. 

Monasteries were numerous at Gron-khyer dpe-med, but 
their identification proves very difficult. The monastery 
(chos-skor) founded by Lalitastetya™® (if it is admitted that 
Gron-khyer dpe-med is indeed Srinagar) could be neither the 
Muktavihara nor the Rajavihadra, the foundation of which 
Kalhana attributes to Lalitaditya since the first used to be at 
Huskapura®’ and the second at Parihdsapura.24 The jarame’i 
gcug-lag khan, for which P. Cordier suggests the hypothetical 
restitution [Yamarivihara] was an imposing building, since care 
is taken to specify that a certain commentary of the Abhidhar- 
makoga of Vasubandhu had been translated in “the northern 


20. One circumstance perhaps favourised that displacement: the ancient 
name of Srinagar used to be Pravarasenapura ‘‘the city founded by 
Pravarasena”’, and it was shortened to Pravarapura (abreviation 
bhimavat), Yet, in that form, this name, to which the Kaémiris 
moreover simply preferred the appellation Nagara means ‘‘the best 
of cities” : Gron-khyer dpe-med could in ever so small a degree be 
considered as a translation of it. 

Divyivadana, XXVII, p. 339, quoted by Sylvain LEVI, Catalogue des 
Yakga de la Mahamayari, Journal Asiatique, Feb, 1915, 

In the 17th century, THEVENOT wrote again: “The city of 
Cachmir, which bears the name of the province, and which some 
call Syrenaquer......”” (Récits de voyages de M. de Thévenot, 3rd part, 
p. 171), 

22. Mdo, CXIII. 
23, R.T., IV, 188, 
24. R.T., IV, 200. 
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tower” of that vihdra.25 But, according to our information 
sources, the most active monastery during the llth century 
was the Ratnaguptavihara (Rin-chen sbas-pa), where sojourned 
the Tibetan Ni-ma grags, doubtless identical to the park (kun- 
dga’ ra-ba) of Rin-chen sbas-pa, the [Ratnaguptadrama]26, and 
the ratnarasme’i gcug-lag khan [Ratnarasmivihara]2’, where also 
worked Ni-ma grags and one of his usual collaborators. 

The localisation of *Khor-lo ‘jin [Cakradhara], where 
several logicians stayed, indirectly furnishes a supplementary 
argument to the identification of Gron-khyer dpe-med and of 
Srinagar. *Khor-lo ’jin is a locality (yul) situated to the east 
of Gron-khyer dpe-med, in the Rnam-par rgyal-ba’i zin 
[Vijayaksetra].28 Vijayaksetra says P. Cordier, is Kaégmir. 
Perhaps the expression Rnam-par rgyal-ba’i zi in fact 
designated it as a whole, but Vijayaksetra is more precisely a 
district of Kasmir. On a little tableland dominating the 
Vitasta, used to be found a famous Vaisnava tirtha; it is there 
that was erected, as A. Stein29 has shown, the temple of 
Cakradhara (in Tibetan *khor-lo ?jin): that temple gave its 
name to the plateau, in our day Tsakadar. It is more than 
the vihdra, where worked Bhavyaraja and his 


oe arose on that. Now, Cakradhara is indeed situated 
ne east of Sri. ienta- 
tion of t Tinagar, or rather, duc to the general orienta 


he Valley, to the South-east. 
OVERALL PictyrE 

At $i : 
some i an important laic group was forming around 
Marpa ean of Ratnavajra : Mahajana, collaborator of 
tion soniewe but still active, his son Sajjana whose reputa- 
offsprin, at eclipses that of his father, Suksmajana, last 
8 of that brilliant line. 
Parihasapura Monks who were working in the capital city, at 
careers arth er in some more remote convents, but whose 
partly unfolded more often far from Kaémir, in 


25, Mdo, LXIX-LXx, 1, 

26. Mdo, XVIM, 1 and xxy 

27. Mdo, CXU, 15, Mims 
28. Mdo, XCV, 10, and Mdo, XCIX-C, 
29. AS.RT., I, 461. 
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Magadha, in Western Tibet and even at Lha-sa, they are: 
JiidnaSri, still very important although rather mysterious; 
Jayananda, he also a little apart; Parahita, Bhavyaraja, Mano- 
ratha, known as “‘logicians”’, but who interested themselves in 
many other spheres; some bhiksu less well defined, but who 
nevertheless accomplished an enormous task, especially in the 
matter of the madhyamika philosophy and of prajfidparamita- 
SGstra, AlankarakalaSa, Tilakakalasa and Kanakavarman; 
finally some others whose almost negligible work safeguards 
their name, so that they hardly emerge from the anonymous 
crowd of the monasteries. 

Numerous Tibetans undertook the Kasmir journey in order 
to seek instruction from those master-teachers and certain of 
them stayed a very long time in the valley : besides Blo-ldan 
$es-rab and his companions, whose arrival date is known 
accurately through the Blue Annals (1077), it is necessary to 
name Grags-’byor Ses-rab, Phags-pa ées-rab, Ni-ma grags and 
doubtless many other assistants of Kasmiri translators, whose 
places of work are not specified : Gzon-nu mchog, Chul-khr- 
ims-’byun-gnas, etc. It is not useless to present briefly the 
most important among them, those whose names recur more 
frequently. Th: Blue Annals permit us to do so, and one would 
wish that they furnished about the Kasmiri authors biographi- 
cal indications as precise. 

Blo-Idan Ses-rab born in 1059, the year of the Earth-Pig,30 
belonged to the noble family of the Riog whose ancestor 
had been minister to Khri-sron Ide-bean, and he was nephew of 
Legs-pa’i Ses-rab. After being instructed near his uncle and 
Chul-khrims Ses-rab, he was present at the conference of the 
Fire-Dragon year and when 17 years of age, made his way to 
Kasmir in the company of Kha-bo-che “and others”. There 
he was a pupil of Sajjana and of Parahitabhadra. He was 
then in the care of Rse-lde’s son, Dbat-phyug-lde, who 
furnished him with some subsidies on his departure from 
Tibet, then sent him in Kasmir a new sum of gold after having 
received from his protegy a letter entitled Kha-che gser-slons.3t 
That generous protection permits him to prolong his studies in 


30. B.A., pp. 124 and 328, 
31. B.A., p. 325, 
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Kasmir for seventeen years and to translate, at the request of 
his patron, the Pramdnavarttikalankara. On returning to Tibet, 
in 1092, he studied with Sthirapala and with the Nepalese 
Sumatikirti. Then he went to Nepal, before resuming in Tibet 
his activity of translator, which he carried on concurrently 
with teaching duties to which he was assigned : diffusion of 
what he had himself learned from his Kasmiri masters, that is 
to say, logic, the Madhyamika and the five treatise of Maitreya. 
He preached at Lha-sa, at Bsam-yas, at Mya-gu-sna, Giial- 
sgan-thog, Gcan-rgyan-mkhar, etc., and busied himself with 
forming numerous _ instructors. Tibetan author quoted by 
Gzon-nu dpal, Gro-lun-pa, estimates at 23,000 the number of 
his disciples. A great traveller, he died while still young, only 
fifty years of age, in the course of a removal on the route from 
Bsam-yas.32 
i-magrags was a native of the district of the Pa-chab, 
and he is frequently called Pa-chab-lo or simply Pa-chab 
(which risks entailing confusion with his pupil Pa-chab sgom- 
Pa, born in 1077, died 1158). Born in 1055, Pa-chab-lo went 
to Kasmir “jn his youth”, pointer unhappily somewhat impre- 
Cise, and Which does not permit to know if his arrival is previ- 
ous to that of Blo-Idan ées-rab. At all events his stay in 
asmir was longer than that of his illustrious compatriot, since 
it for 23 years. On returning to his native 


ma, SO it seems 
what he himself 


pod commentary on the Guhyasamdjatantra entitled Pradipod- 
“otana done by Rin-chen bzan-po, does not fail to throw an 


32. B.A., pp, 325-327, 


33. It is thus that May estimates his Tibetan translation of the Prasan- 
napada “extremely remarkable for the precision and exactitude 
taken to render the nuances and terminology of the original 
Sanskrit’ (MAY, Prasannapada, pp. 6-7). 
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interesting light on his character : “‘Rin-chen bzai-po, who had 
@ reputation as an excellent translator, boasted of having done 
an interpretation of that text, corrected it and published it. 
Having noticed that the translation was not done quite 
correctly, myself Ni-ma grags, I have retranslated it? A 
fine longevity permits him to teach at Yar-kluis the Madhya- 
mika and the Guhyasamaja during many years. It is thus 
that Brcon-’grus gzon-nu, born in 1123, and who at eighteen 
years of age had taken vows as one of the boy faithful, ulti- 
mately received ordination from Ni-ma grags : the activity of 
that prolific translator covers therefore also all the first half of 
the 12th century.34 

On the subject of ’Phags-pa ses-rab, often referred to 
simply as the /o-cd-ba of Zans-dkar, the Blue Annals do not 
furnish us indications so complete. That translator, contem- 
porary of Blo-Idan es-rab,35 only commenced his studies 
after the death of the great /o-cd-ba, Rin-chen bzan-po. He 
developed under the guidance of Legs-pa’i Ses-rab, did some 
translation work in central Tibet, and in Nepal, before taking 
up his abode in Mia’-ris, wherefrom he undertook a journey 
to Kagmir. He received initiation to the cycle of Samvara of 
Kha-che Dgon-pa-pa [KaSmira aranyaka] (Jiianasribhadra?)86 
at the same time as Rma-lo, that is to say, Chos~bar, and he 
communicated that same series to a Tibetan, born in 1094, 
whom he instructed during six years.3? 

It has not seemed without interest to set up the complete 
list of the assistants of those three grand /o-cd-ba, to which 
has been added Grags-’byor Ses-rabs : one is thus assured of 
knowing the most prolific Indian translators having worked in 
the last quarter of the 11th century and at the start of the 


34. B.A., pp. 341-343. 

35. B.A., p. 70. 

36. B.A., p. 232. 

37. B.A, P. 1009, The Jo-cé-ba should not be confused with the Tibetan 
teacher named simply *Phags-Pa (1086-1157), who, entered in holy 
orders in 1103, was a pupil of the celebrated Pu-to-ba, and himself 
had numerous disciples (B.A. PP. 234 and 237). That *Phags-pa 
received the cycle of Samvara from Rma-lo who had himself received 
it at the same time as *Phags-pa ges-rab, 
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12th, and out of twenty nine, fourteen are surely KaSmiris38 
and one Nepalese;89 the origin of the others is impossible to 
determine. Of those translator-interpretors, one only colla- 
borated with Rin-chen bzan po : Kanakavarman is then among 
the more elderly; one only collaborated with Chul-khrims 
*byun-gnas (born in 1107) : Alankdrakalaga, who is therefore 
among the youngest. As to the others, it is indeed difficult to 
classify them chronologically : tables similar to that which we 
present, established for only the KaSmiris, have not revealed 
any significant groupments. Nevertheless, it has appeared good 
to indicate the translators who collaborated with Mar-pa, 
whose activity started in the first half of the 11th century. 


| Grags | ’Phags- 
_ Mar-pa| ’byer pa 
| Ses-rab | Ses-rab 


Blo-ldan | Ni-ma 
Ses-rab | grags 


Atulyadasa ° ° 
Amaragomin ° 
Amoghavajra ° ° 


Alankarakalaga K, 


Kanakavarman K, 


38. meals name is accompanied in the list below by the letter K. 


et us add to that list another Kagmiri Gunakaragribhadra, 

belonging to a monastery of Groi-khyer dpetied, eens 

honour of being the guru of the [ha bla-ma Zi-ba od. He collabo- 
rated with his royal pupil in order to translate a text of heruvidya, 
the Tattvasamgrahakarika of Santiraksita (Mdo, CXU, 1) (319 p.). 
The same translator, collaborating that time with Rab-zi bées- 
gnen, put into Tibetan the Bodhicittavivarana of Nagarjuna 
(Rg., XXXII, 5) (11 p.), text of Guhyasamaja, 

39, His name is accompanied by the letter N. 
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Mi Crass "Phags- | pig.tdan\ Ni-ma 
arpa) byor | | pa | ses-rab | grags 
Ses-rav | Ses-rab 


Kumiarasri K. ° 

Jayananda K. ° ; ° 
Jiianasri K. ° 

Tilakakalasa = K, ° o 
Tejodeva J 
Devendrabhadra to) 

Dharamaraja ° 

Nayanasri ° 
Parahita K. ° ° 
Bhavyaraja K. ° ° 
Bhairavadeva ° 

Maiijusrisattva ° 


Manoratha K. ° 
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M be —— Blo-ldan Ni-ma 
‘ar-pa Fs a 
a Ses-rab | Ses-rab | °° rab | grags 


Mahakaruna ° 

Mahajana K. ° ° ° 
Mahasumati K. ° 
Muditasri ° fo) 
Varandraruci o 
Vinadyaka K. ° Oo 

Sajjana K. P 
Sunayagyj é 

Sumatikirtj N. é eo P 
Stksmajana K. ; 
Sthirapala 


a ee 


(K—Kasmiri ; N—Nepalese) 
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THE LAITY OF GRON-KHYER DPE-MED : 
THE POSTERITY OF RATNAVAJRA 


In the capital, an eminent layman was gathering numerous 
students: this master is none other than Ratnavajra’s grandson, 
Sajjana. All Ratnavajra’s line distinguished themselves during 
the second half of the 11th century, but Mahajana, Ratna- 
vajra’s son, was a paltry figure in comparison with his son 
Sajjana, who was one of the most famous scholars of the time. 

Mahdajana is author only of the Prajiiaparamitahydayarth- 
aparijiana (Mdo, XVI, 15) (23 p.), commentary on the Prajiia- 
paramitahrdayasiitra (Conze 11-Cy 7). He himself put that work 
into the Tibetan language with the help of /o-cd-ba Sen-ge rgyal- 
mchan. He also collaborated with Mar-pa, and it is in the 
company of the best known of Naropa’s Tibetan pupils that 
he translates the letter addressed by his son Sajjana to his 
grandson Siksmajana : Brdhmanasajjanena putrdya presita 
Iekha (Mdo, XCIV, 32) (7 p.) and two short texts of his 
father : the Sricakrasamvaramandaladevaganastotra (Rg., XIV, 
10) (3 p.); and the Sricakrasamvarastotra (Rg., X1V, 11) (3 p.). 
The majority of the other texts translated by Ratnavajra’s son 
are connected with the Namasaigitiyogatantra. They are : 


some writings of Somasri, translated with the assistance of 
Gzon-nu ’od : 


—Aryamaiijusrindmasamgitisddhana (Rg., LXI, 29) (38 p.); 

= Aryamaiijusrindmasamgitimandalapayika (Rg., LXI, 30) 
(26 p.); 

—Aryamaiijusrindmasangitisarvamandalastotra (Rg., LXI, 31); 

—Vimsatyakarabhisamodhikramena bhagavanmaiijusrisadhana 
(Rg.» LXI, 28) (6 p.); 


and some writings of Candrabhadrakirti : 


— Aryamaiijusrindmasamgitinamayrtti (Rg., LIX, 1) (63 p.), 
(lo, Phags-pa Ses-rab); 

—Aryamafjusrimandalavidhi cintamani nama (Rg., LX1, 9) 
(24 p.), (Jo. Chul-khrims gzon-nu), 
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Mahajana also put into Tibetan, in collaboration with 
lo-ca-ba Gzon-nu mchog a text of vinaya : 


—Sramanerasiksapadasitra of Kalyanamitra (Mdo, XC, 4) 
GI p.). 


Finally he translated with the help of Sen-ge rgyal-mchan a 
very short treatise of Vijanavada : 


—the Dharmadharmatavibhaigakarika attributed to Maitreya 
(Mado, XLIV, 4) (6 p.). 

—and in collaboration with Blo-ldan Ses-rab, the vrtti of 
that text of Vasubandhu (Mdo, XLV, 2) (25 p.).40 


These translations 
trine of the Cittamatr: 
covery of a doctrine wl 
the Sinyatavada, is on 
the Anuttarayogatantra 
movement in Kasmir. 


name of Byams-chos, “th 
dpal state, 


S Precisely that 
by Blo-Idan Ses. 
z “Tab, 
ing to th who 


© Story of the 
cl 
Annals Telates, in aman 


reveal a revival of interest in the doc- 
ata. That new vogue, almost that Tedis- 
hich had been neglected to the profit of 
equal footing with the broadcasting of 
, and Sajjana is at the origin of that 
His teaching is known in Tibet by the 
e doctrine of Maitreya”, and Gzon-nu 
it was spread “with some variations” 
had received if from Sajjana. Accord- 
hool of Bean, the author of the Blue 


texts ex , ner more or less legendary, how the 
allied Pt aa, those doctrines had been, at that time, intro- 
bhaigakar jn duced at Srinagar! : the Dharmadharmatavi- 
@ and the Mahdayanottaratantrasastra%2 which had 
40. Other translat; 
7 nisina’e 
With Gzon-ny oes of Mahajana : 
Aryamay aj pa 
Re., xxv gamer tarabhattarikasidhana (author unknown) 
Sadaksarata, ag 
mentioned) (ag met mandalacakropadesasadhana (author not 
With Blo-gros moe at 158) (5 pi 
Aryajambhalastoty, eda : z 
41, 'B.A., p, 347. 4 Of Ratnavajra (Re., LXXXIII, 64) (2 p.). 
7 fra 
42. bi Sanskrit text of the Ratagotravibhiga mahayanottaratantra- 


‘tra has been edited by E.H. JOHNSTON at Patna, in 1950, 
(Contd.) 
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been lost, would have been rediscovered by Maitri-pa, ina stapa, 
whence emanated a supernatural light. He then prayed to Mai- 
treya ajita, who appeared to him, and manifested to him the 
contents of the two books. In his turn Maitri-pa taught them 
to a certain Anandakirti, who came to Kagmir disguised as a 
beggar. Sajjana would have recognized in him an eminent man 
and would have obtained from him the two books. He secured 
the diffusion of them, in particular by the pandit Jaanaéri, 
translated one of them in Tibetan and had the other translated 
by his father. Those two manuscripts, with the Mahaydanasitra- 
lankarak Grika, the Madhyantavibhaiga and the Abhisamayalai- 
kara (Mdo, XLIV, 1,2 and Mdo, I, 1) constituted what use 
to be called the ‘“‘five treatises of Maitreya’’.48 The interpreta- 
tion of the Jast-mentioned of those treatises was rearranged at 
Tho-lin by Parahitabhadra, which confirms the interest which 
used to be taken in that collection of texts as much in Kasmir 
as in the part of Tibet directly subject to Kasmiri influence. 
Although the Blue Annals do not set forth, on the subject of 
the invention of the two “lost” texts, a different tradition from 
that mentioned in the Story of the school of Bean, it is pro- 
bable that that Gzon-nu dpal had information more complete 
and more precise. After having discussed some points of doc- 
trine, he adds in fact (p. 349) : “it seems to be true that the 
Venerable Maitri-pa had rediscovered these two basic texts of 


Among the Sanskrit manuscripts rediscovered in Tibet by the Rev. 
Rahula Saakrtyayana, the most venerable is written in old sarada 
characters (manuscript A of the editor) : that is what leads us 
again to Kagmir. According to Johnston, that manuscript could be 
from the 10th century. If one refers to the passage quoted from the 
Blue Annals, it ought preferably to belong to the 11th century. 

The English translation of that text according to the Tibetan 
translation (Mdo, XLIV, 5) has been done by E. OBERMILLER 
and published in Acta Orientalia, IX, under the title: The sublime 
science of the Great Vehicle to Salvation, being a Manual of Bud- 
dhist Monism, the work of Arya Maitreya, with a commentary by 
Aryasanga, Leiden, 1931. 

The Madhyantavibhaiga, Was edited and translated by Th. 
STCHERBATSKY (B,B., XXX, Leningrad, 1936). 

43. B.A., p. 1074. See, on this point, the article of STCHERBATSKY, 
La littérature Yogicara d’aprés Bouston, in Le Muséon, vol. VI, 
1905, pp. 144-155, 
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the Maitreya Doctrine, for the Abhisamaydlamkdra-dloka and 
other works contain numerous quotations from the Madhyan- 
tavibhanga and from the Siitrdlamkara, but do not contain any 
quotation from these two more recent sastras”’. The Maitri-pa, 
here referred to, is the mahdsiddha of the commencement of 
of the 11th century, known also by the name of Avadhiitapada, 
Advayavajra, who collaborated with Mar-pa and who had 
sometimes been confused with Maitreya or Maitreyanatha, the 
teacher of Asanga.44 
Whatever be the hypothetical origins of the Uttaratantra, 
one point remains certain : its teaching in Tibet goes back to 
two Kasmiris, Jnanasri, who would have expounded it on 
Mount Srin-po-ri,45 and Sajjana, teacher of Kha-bo-che and of 
Blo-ldan Ses-rab. As to comparison of the Uttaratantra and 
the Vijiidnavada, that seems due very much more to a historic 
masting than to doctrinal relationship. Even in Tibet, the 
Uttaratantra has not always been considered as a text of Vijna- 
navadin inspiration, as js proved by a remark from the Blue 
Annals: “The Venerable Red-mda’-pa believed at first the Utta- 
ratantra to be a Vijfianamatra work, and even composed a 
commentary from the standpoint of the followers of the Vij- 
nanamatra schoo],’’46 Con-kha-pa considered it Prasangika, 


= Johnston, for his Part also considers the Uttaratantra as a 
3 of Madhyamika tendency.47 
onan Whose oral instruction is of such importance, only 
the letter addressed to his son and translated by his 
father (Mado, XCly, 


3 t : ibeean a 
collaboration With ee and he translated into Tibetan, in 


Idan ses-rab, only the Uttaratantrasas- 
tra (40 p.), attributed 1 


ae © Maitreya, and the Uttaratantrasastra- 
vakha (122 p,) (agdo, XLIV, 5 and 6), 


ts and ciate Was, we are told, from Bengal (Rg., XLVIII, 119) 
India”, °" Mount Srigaila (Rg., LXIX, 113)""in southern 

45. B.A. p. 349, 

46. B.A., p. 349. 

47. oa 7 attributes it to a certain Sthiramati, who would be previous 
jo Asiigs. Now, Sthiramati figures in the fliation of the Abhiddhar, 
masamuccaya after Asaiga, He is author of a tka of the Madhyanta- 


vibhaiga, of which §. LEY] refound a manuscript in Nepal (edited 
by S. YAMAGUCHI, Nagaya, 1934), 
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Last known off spring of a brilliant family of Kasmiri 
brahmins, Siksmajana from whom no writings have been 
preserved for us, accomplished, in collaboration with Ni-ma 
grags, the interpretation of the Bodhisattvayogacarydacatuhsa- 
takakarika (Mdo, XVIII, 1) (41 p.), attributed to Aryadeva, 
and of their ska by Candrakirti (Mdo, XXIV, 2) (480 p.). 


JNANAS RIBHADRA 

The most illustrious master-teacher introduced to the 
doctrine of Maitreya by Sajjana, is the Kaémiri Jianasri, who 
come to Tibet during the reign of Ree-lde, at the king’s 
invitation according to Bu-ston (p. 215), without having been 
invited there, according to Gzon-nu dpal (p. 70), had for pupil 
and assistant the /o-cd-ba of Zans-dkar, ’Phags-pa Ses-rab, and 
played an important role in the spreading of logic and of the 
Abhisamaya. As that author himself collaborated in the transla- 
tion of his own works and data concerning him are quite 
numerous and convergent, the inventory of his work is easy to 
set up : here it is sufficient to mention the essential references. 
The Kaémiri logician Jianasri, author of the Pramdnaviniscaya- 
tka himself translated it into Tibetan with the assistance of 
Chos-kyi breon-’grus (Mdo, CX, 2). Moreover, we know that 
Jnanagribhadra, native of Gron-’khyer dpe-med, undertook at 
the vihdra of Tho-lii, on the order of Rce-Ide, a new translation 
of the Vinayasamgraha (Mdo, LXXIYV, 2) in collaboration with 
the /o-ca-ba Rgyal-ba ses-rab and Sakya bées-gfien and always 
to the order of Rce-Ide and also of Zi-ba *od, he did the version 
of the Vadanyayaprakarana of Dharmakirti (Mdo, XCV, 16). It 
is possible to conclude from this that the Kasmiri logician 
Jiidnagri and the translator who collaborated with Chos-kyi 
brcon-’grus, Dge-ba’i blo-gros, ‘Phags-pa Ses-rab, Rab-zi bses- 
giien, Saikya bées-giien, Rgyal-ba $es-rab, and who appears 
under the names of Jianaéri, JiAnasribhadra, Jnanasrimitra, 
Jiianamitra, is one and the same personage. 


PROBLEMS OF IDENTIFICATION 


This Jianasri is he the same who was “‘central pillar” of 
Vikramasila in the time of Canaka and taught ’’the system‘ 
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to Balin Acarya?48 According to Tarandtha who devotes 
to him a long notice, the “central pillar’? would have been ‘a 
native of Bengal” but Taranatha has a tendency to relate to 
Bengal everything concerning the great university. The Blue 
Annals are unaware of a Jianasri_ native of Eastern India, in 
the same way as Taranatha fuils to recognize the Kagmiri 
Jnanasri. The central pillar of Vikramagila would be the writer 
of the Mtha’-gitis scl-ba, that is to say of the (Vajrayanakoti- 
dvayapohay49 (“Enthiillung der beiden Enden des Vadschrajana”, 
Schiefner, p. 241, n. 1), but especially the catalogue of the 
Bstan-’gyur does not furnish any indication about the transla- 
tors of that work, indication which would have been precious 
for identification of its author with our Kasmiri. Finally, the 
“central pillar” Jnanagri was, according to Taranitha, the 
teacher of Atiga, who owed very much to him : in fact, Atiga 
wended his way to Tibet before Jéianasri, but the translation of- 
the Vadanyayaprakarana was reviewed by Atisa, which moret 
Over permits to Suppose that Rse-Ide, “ordonnateur” of tha 
translation, had mounted the throne before the death of Jo-bo- 
TJe, It is possible to think that Atiga has his old master come 
A i may be the latter had remained in Magadha after his 
yea may be he had also left the Magadha around the 
40 in order to return to Kasmir. That would permit 
‘completely Taranatha’s affirmation (p. 243) that 
when Ane St guardians of the gate were dead at the moment 
a Me to Tibet, but only to interpret it : the career 
fers of those six great master-teachers had then 
bar atated. aropa, Ratnavajra, Vagisvarakirti were dead, 
the life of Jianasti_ was perhaps entering a new phase. [t 
celebrated gly possible that the Kaémiri Jiianasti be the 
necessary fr rer from Vikramagila. It would only be 
that Jianagy if one adheres to that hypothesis, may be 
Bderiinea ¢ = : younger than his colleagues, may be that 
1a¥8) been (t Uch longer life.59 Jiianasri would, in any case, 
student of at 1 believe Pad-ma dkar-po on the subject) the 
€ast one of his colleagues, Naropa. 


48. B.A., pp. 372-373, 
49. Rg., LXXII, 10, 


50. See above, Chapter V, p, 157, f.n, 8. 
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When Jiidnasri devoted himself of his service of translator 
he had given up all teaching in India and had perhaps opted 
for a retired life, which could have merited for him the title 
of Dgon-pa-pa [draryaka]. That identification of Jianasri 
and of Dgon-pa-pa, admitted by P. Cordier, is not however 
evident. Marcelle Lalou was already doubting it in 1933: in 
the Répertoire du Tanjur, she marked it with a point of 
interrogation. 


Certainly, there existed between Dgon-pa-pa and Jianagri some strict 
links, emphasised in particular in the colophons of Rg., LXXILI, 56 and 
57 : the Abhisamayahrdaya, whose author is the bla-ma Dgon-pa-pa of 
Kaégmir, is named in the colophon Jiia-na-Sri’i muton-par-rtogs-pa’i-shiri-po, 
the vrtti of that text would have for author Viravajra, presented as the 
composer of the first text, but a note to the colophon attributes it to the 
lo-ca-ba of Zans-dkar, ‘‘according to the teaching of Dgon-pa-pa”, and 
the colophon specifies that it concerns instruction from two pandits of 
Kaégmir, a comment naming those two pandits Jianagri and Dgon-pa-pa. 
P, Cordier concludes : “In comparing this contradictory data, it seems 
that one could nevertheless consider Aranyaka Jaanagrimitra as the 
author and Viravajra as the editor of texts 56 and 57."’ The identification 
thus proposed of Jaanagri and Dgon-pa-pa offers the serious inconveni- 
ence of explicitly contradicting the evidence of the /o-ca-ba of *Gos: Kha- 
che Dgon-pa-pa, disciple of Kalacakrapada the young, equally known as 
the Kha-che pan-chen, was a reincarnation of the king of Tibet Sron- 
bean sgam-po, and his real name was Jayananda.5l On the contrary, 
nothing prevents one from thinking that Jianagri have been able to col- 
laborate with his younger compatriot Jayananda. * 

Let us add that Dgon-pa-pa was a pupil of Atiga,> student according 
to Taranatha. of Jaanasri. He has also been the teacher of the Tibetan 
Spyan-sha Chul-khrims-’bar, born in 1038,53 and even of Ses-rab’od, born 
in 1057.54 To admit that it is a question of Jianasri, it woul. be neces- 
sary to suppose him to have had an exceptional longevity. 


Whatever be the truth of these problematical identifica- 
tions, Jianagri is author of an important number of works. 
In all sixteen are attributed to him, but only three have some 
extent : 


51. B.A., p. 219. 
52. B.A. p. 284. 
53. B.A., p. 284. 
54. B.A. pp. 311-312. 
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--the Arydlankavatdravrtti, in 7 parivarta (Mdo, XLII) 
(606 p.), which is a commentary on the Lavkavatarasitra 
(Mdo-sde, no. 107); 

—the Pramdnaviniscayatika (Mdo, CX, 2) (291 p.) commen- 
tary to the famous treatise of Dharmakirti, which according 
to Stcherbatsky, belongs to the ‘philosophical tendency”’;55 

—the Aryaprajiidparamitanayasatapaiicasatkarika (Re., LXIII, 
20) (51 p.), commentary on the Adhyardhasatika (17 cyI 
of the Tepertory of E, Conze). 


That last work is not the only contribution of Jiianagri to 
the Prajfidparamita literature. Our author also composed a 
commentary to the Aydayasiitra : the Bhagavatiprajitaparami- 
tahrdayavyakhya (Mdo, XVI, 9) (14 p.) (Conze : 11 cy 2), 

Jianasri’s other writings are interesting above all because 
they reveal to us the variety of the interests of that author : 
the Sutrdlankarapindartha (Mdo, XLVIII, 2) is a piece of 
writing of cittamatravadin tendency, the Karyakdranabhdva- 
Siddhi. (Mdo, CXII, 29) (8 p.), a text on logic. Finally, 
Jianasr Was a poet and his Aryamaiijughosastuti duskaranavi- 
rebravartananayamala is presented as an example (udaha- 
net Versification (Ado, CXVII, 6) (26 p.). The tantric 
Rane ute are of secondary importance; to the Vajrapa- 

¢ ae are attached five texts which, together, do not 
Teryahe {han ten Pages in Tibetan translation;5® another 
Tt text is linked to the Sambara series. 


5S. Buddhis, Logic, p. 42 


Cre j. . 
Vajranet® list of the minor works of JNANASRIBHADRA : 
a MYogatantra : 
Va a 
aires ePadesasidhana (Re., LXVIL, 210) (3 Ps 
Vatraviag Grmacaturasddhanahomavidhi (Rg,, LXVIL, 232); 
Panikarmacaturasadhanakalasavidhi (Rg., LXVILIL, 233); 
Vajravi dan ike macaturasadhanacakravidhi (Rg., LXVIILI, 234); 
Vajravida na masadhanavidhi (Rg., LXVUL, 235); 
(In all 1 0 pane easaidhanavidhi (Rg., LXVIIL, 236). 
A S for 
Cycle of Safabara = the five last texts), 
Sahajamandalatra al 
ug alokasanj. ‘Rg., 
by ZI-BA‘OD. saitjanana (Rg., X1V, 20) (9 p.) translated 


(Contd.) 
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In Western Tibet, Jfidnaéri fulfilled an important task as 4 
translator-interpreter. He settled at the monastery of Tabo, 
founded by Rin chen bzan-po in the upper valley of the river 
Spiti,57 and, in three years, he acquired a good knowledge of 
the Tibetan language.5® He collaborated with various /o-ca-ba, 
but the one with whom he worked most constantly was ’Phags- 
pa Ses-rab [Aryaprajiia]. That student of the /o-chu Legs pa’i 
ges-rab had done translations in central Tibet and in Nepal 
before coming to Mna’-ris, where he took up his abode and 
from where he undertook his journey to KaSmir.59 One of the 
favourite disciples of this great translator, Ni-ma §es-rab, of 
Giial, was also the pupil of Jianasri who for seven years 
taught him the Mantrayana. 

The Mulatantrasamgrahahpdayabhidhanottaratantramillavytti 
of Saramgamavajra (Rg., VIII, 2) (270 p.) of the Sambara 
series, was translated into Tibetan by Jiianagri and ’*Phags-pa 
$es-rab®0 who also translated a shorter text of the Mahdmaya 
series, the Mahdmdayasadhana of Ratnavajra (Rg., XXII, 28) 
(5 p.). In co-operation with Chos-kyi brcon-’grus, Jiiénasri 


Texts relative to the general classification of the canon : 
Vajrayanakotidvaydpoha (Rg., LXXII, 10) (10 p.); 
Silasamvarasamayavirodha (Rg., LXXII, 19) (6 p.). 
Various Upadega concerning the ritual : 
Abhisamayahrdaya (Rg., LXXUL, 56) (6 p.); 
Abhisamayavrtti (Re., LXXII, 57) (19 p.). 

57. Less important than that of Tho-lin, this monastery situated some 
kilometres from Lari has no less been one of the most brilliant 
religious centres of Western Tibet. FRANCKE described it briefly 
in his Antiquities of Indian Tibet (1, pp. 38 sq.). 

58. B.A., p. 355. 

59. B.A., DP. 354-355. 

60. The catalogue of P. Cordier gives as translator of that text the 
lo-cd-ba ’Phags-pa ées-rab Jiadnasrimitra. At issue, there is a mani- 
fest error not made by the catalogue of the edition of Sde-dge of 
Tohoku Imperial University: it is Phags-pa ges-rab and Jazoasri- 
mitra which it is necessary to read. That confusion is moreover 
echoed in other places in P. Cordier’s catalogue, and comes to 
interfere with the problem of the identity of Jaanagri and of Dgon- 
pa-pa (Rg., LXXIII, 56 and 57). 
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accomplished the Tibetan version of his Pramdnaviniscayatika 
(Mdo, CX, 2) (291 p.) and of his Satralaikdrapindartha (Mdo, 
XLVILM, 2) (14 p.). The Vajravidaranisddhana of the Kagmiri 
Gangadhara and connected texts, edited by Manivajra and 
Jianasri himself (Rg., LXVILI, 225-236) (21 p) (see foot note 
p- 224), were translated by Jidnagri and Rab-zi bées-giien, of 
Cog-gru. Those translators joined Blo-gros silit-po in order to 
put into Tibetan the Silasamyarasamaydvirodha (Rg., LXXU, 
19) (6 p.). Finally, as has been seen, for the important task of 
correction of the Tibetan version of the Vinayasamgraha, 
Janasri was assisted by two translators, Rgyal-ba Ses-rab and 
Sa-kya bées-giien (Mdo, LXXIV, 2) (250 p.), and it is Dge-ba’i 
blo-gros who aided him to transl. 

(Mdo, XCV, 16). 


Apart from Viravajra who was the “editor”? 
merely the co 


ate the Vadanydyaprakarana®\ 


and perhaps 
pyist of the Abhisamayahrdaya and of its vrtti 
(see above), we know the name of a KaSmiri bhiksu who worked 


in Jianagri’s group: it is Narasadeva translator of a very 
short text, the Srdmaneravarsagraprecha (Mdo, XC, 6) (4 p.) in 
collaboration with Rgyal-ba’i ses-rab, the same who assisted 
JiGnasri in pis interpretation of the Vinayasamgraha62 
THE Logictans 
‘agence logicians near whom Blo-Idan Ses-rab was 
Bhavyarija, Man Kasmiri monasteries are Parahitabhadra, 
who da ya, ahasumati and Manoratha; as to Jiianagribhadra, 
Western Tibet was the heart of such an important work 
aL ot equally collaborated with Sa-kya- 
8a ndma mantrasastra of SAROR 
Wonder if Rajasrij 
indanastay, 
SAME Personag, 


“od in translation of the 

UHA. It would remain to 

inamitra, who translated the Astamahdasthanaca- 

4, attributed to Harsa king of Kasmir, can be the 
¢. That problem has been skimmed elsewhere 

(Cf. p. 207; see ab 

. ove p. vn. 8). 

62. That event, ePelst fines) 


i Very insignificant in appearance, is however wellknown 
Na story in Verse abo; 


ityava 


ut the first propagation of the doctrine, 
uot 

auoted by the Blue Aimals. tn that Passage our Kasmiri receives the 
name of Narayadeya - 


“Having brought from Nepal, the Sanskrit 
5 “eravarsagrapyecha, he came to Tho-li, consulted 
tite Sanskrit text Which used to belong to Dharmapala, and, having 
corrected it in the Prese; 


: nee of the upadhydya Narayadeva of Kasmir, 
he translated it and taught it” (B.A. p. 86.). 
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centre, it is nowhere mentioned that he had worked in Kasmir. 
Perhaps that omission comes from the fact that the Kasmiri 
period of his career is previous to the arrival of Blo-Idan Ses- 
rab and Ni-ma geags in KaSmir. It is then permissible to think 
that the opening of a fine school of logic in Kasmir during the - 
reign of Harsa is perhaps the consequence of the impetus given 
by Jiianagri. Moreover those master-teachers did not interest 
themselves exclusively in the hetuvidya. On the contrary it is 
curious to note the variety of their studies. However it is 
convenient to group them, since it seems that their Tibetan 
students above all considered them as grammarians of thought. 
But in the perspective of those rivals, who were discovering 
with wonder the subtleties of the dialectic, it seems that the 
title of rtog-ge-pa [tarkika] sometimes takes a meaning close to 
what we give to “philosopher’’. 

Doubtless the most elderly of those master-teachers is also 
thes most remarkable. Parahitabhadra (Gzan-la phan-pa 
bzai-po), student of Ratnavajra®, has above all a reputation as 
a logician. Yet, he only did one work on logic, and that again 
of relatively secondary importance : the translation into Tibetan 
of the Sambandhayariksanusara (lo. Dga’-ba rdo-rja) (Mdo, 
CXII, 2). The importance of Parahita in our perspective is 
otherwise : that pupil of the mahdpandita Somasri of Kaémir®4 
is author, in addition to a short text on ritual®, of two 
philosophical commentaries, the one of madhyamika tendency, 
the Sanyatdsaptativivrti (Mdo, XXIV, 5) (87 p.), over-com- 
mentary of 70 stanzas about the vacuity of Nagarjuna; the 
other of yogdcara tendency, the SutralankGradislokadvayavya- 


63. That writer must not be confused with Gzan-la phan-pa’i dbyaas 
Dgon-pa-pa [Prahitaghoga Aranyaka], author of a Pranidhanasap- 
tati nama gatha which occurs again in two places in the Bstan-gyur 
(Mado, XXXIIL, 53 and CXXXVI, 38). 

64. Mdo, XXIV, 5 and XLVIIL, 1. 

65. Mandalabhisekavidhi (Rg., XXVI, 27) (4 p.). According to the index, 
PARAHITA would equally be the author of the two preceding texts, 
the Uddiyanatarabhisamayakrama (Rg., XXVI, 25) (3 p.) and the Uddi- 
yanatdrakrama (Rg., XXVI, 26) (2 P.) (Cycle of the Anuttaratars). 
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khyana (Mdo, XLVII, 1) (23 p.),_ commentary on the two 
initial sloka of the Mahayanasitralankara. _ 
to his translation work, Parahitabhadra executed it in 
Be ad with several wellknown /o-cd-ba: "Phags-pa §es- 
the assistant of Jiianasribhadra, Ses-rab Tgyal-mchan, the 
aches of Nag-cho who equally assisted Atiga and, at Tho- 
ia eae mchog and Dga’-ba rdo-rje. The most important 
of his translations, at least for length, is that of the tika by 
Viravajra of the Srisambaramiilatantra entitled Padarthapraka- 
Sika (Rg., VU, 8) (206 p.). For that task Parahita Was associa- 
ted with the famous *Phags-pa Ses-rab, with Whom he also 
translated another text of Viravajra also belonging to the 
Sambara series, the Yoginisamcaryatantranibandha padarthapra- 
kaSa nama (Rg., XI, 4) (32 p.). In addition to his own writings, 
which he translated at Tho-lin with the help of Gzon-nu mchog, 
Parahita also put into Tibetan a certain number of texts of 
lesser importance.6? 


66. A certain Parahitaraksita, who is perhaps different from Parahita- 
bhadra, composed a fippani of the Paficakrama, which does not 
seem to have been translated into Tibetan, but has been edited by 


A VALLEE POUSSIN at the same time as the Pajica 
67. Translations do: 


mchan ; 
Cycle of Sambara : 


Abhisekavidhikrama of RATNASRI (Rg., XIV, 16) (16 P.). 
Cycle of the 


Anuttaratara ; 
Ekavirayoging sadhana, 
XXVI, 28) (2 p.); 


Uddiyanakramataradevisadhana, attributed to the same (Rg., 

XXVI, 29) (7 p.); 

Balyalpavidhi (Re., XXVI, 80) (1 p.); 

Pithisvarip, jakrama (Rg., XXVI, 31) (5 P.); 

Tattvakarika (of SUJAYASRIBHADRA?) (Rg. XXVI. 

Tattvakarikopadesavrtti (Re., XXVI, 33) (12 p.): 

Pithikramataradevistotra (Rg. XXV1, 34) (1 P.)s 
Vajraghantalaksana (Re., XXVI, 36) (3 p.); 
Kapdlapiijavidhi (Rg., XXVI, 37) (1 p.). 

Cycle of the Prajiiaparamita : 


Aksasiitralaksana (same /o-ca-ba) (Rg., LXTII, 23) 2p); 
Snanavidhi (Re., LXIII, 24) (4 p.); 


Corrections of yogacara commentaries : 


Dharmadharmatavibharga of MAITREYA (Mado, XLIV, 3) (6 p.) 
(lo. Dga’=ba rdo-rje), 


(Contd.) 


ikrama. 
ne in collaboration with the lo-cé-ba Ses-rab reyal- 


attributed to [Vajravati dakini] (Rg., 


» 32) (3 p.); 
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The principal collaborator of Blo-Idan ges-rab, with whom 
he did some translations of considerable value, is the Kagmiri 
Bhavyraja upddhydya and pandita, whose name recalls that of 
the prasaigika philosopher Bhavya or Bhavaviveka.68 Unlike 
so many others, who grappled by turns with all kinds of 
subjects, Bhavyaraja only interpreted texts on logic, either, the 
more often, with the aid of Blo-ldan Ses-rab at Cakradhara, or 
at the Ratnaragmivihara at Gron-khyer dpe-med. The writings 
of the Kasmiris Dharmottara and Sankarananda were put into 
Tibetan thanks to that fertile collaboration : 


~—Apohaprakarana (Mdo, CXII, 14) of Dharmottara: 
—Ksanabhangasiddhi (Mdo, CXII, 17) of the same; 
—Pratibandhasiddhi of Sankaranada (Mdo, CX{I, 21). 


The Pramdanapariksa, of Dharmottara, under its two forms 
(brhal-langhu and laghu-) (Mdo, CXII, 12 and 13) was transla- 
ted by Blo-Idan ées-rab, the only translator mentioned, certainly 
guided by a pandita, Bhavyaraja or Manoratha. 

But Bhavyaraja and Blo-Idan ses-rab managed well a very 
much more considerable task. Not content with rearranging 
the interpretation of the Pramdpavarttikakdrika (Mdo, XCV, 10) 
(121 p.), due to the cooperation of Subhitiériganti and Dge- 
ba’i blo-gros, they translated at Cakradhara the enormous 
PramGnavarttikdlaikara (Mdo, XCIX-C) (1450 p.) of Prajiiaka- 
ragupta, at the request of the “uncle and nephew” [Mahdrdja- 
dhirdjanirmanadevasamraj] (Rgyal-po’i yan rgyal-po chen-po 
*phrul-gyi Iha-bcan-po khu-dpon). 


Texts of discipline : 
Correction of the Sramunerasiksdpadasiitra Of KALYANAMITRA 
(lo-cd-ba Gzon-nu_mchog) (Mdo, XC, 4) (31 p.). Translation of 
MAHAJANA. 

68. The author of the Madhyamakahrdayakarika (Mdo, XIX, 1) (85 p.); 
of the Madhyamakahydayavytti tarkajvdla (Mdo, XIX, 2) (637 p.); of 
the Madhyamakaratnapradipa (Mdo, XVII, 9) (77 p.), translated by 
ATISA in collaboration with CHUL-KHRIMS RGYAL-BA. 

There also exists an author named BHAVYAKIRTI who busied 
himself in particular with the cycle of Cakrasamvara and who must 
not be confused with the preceding authors (Re., VIL, 1, XXXI, 
chap. 9-17, XXXLV, 1). 
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Palmyr Cordier supposes that those ‘uncle and nephew" are Byan- 
chub’od and Zi-ba’od, but the chronology seems to demand a different 
interpretation: that translation was carried out subsequently to the Fire- 
Dragon year, under the rule of Rce-Ide. Les danapati are named unques- 
tionably : Rce-Ide and Zi-ba ’od, and the second colophon specifies that 
the translation was effected at the request of Dban-Ide, who is doubtless 
Dban-(phyug)(Ree)-Ide. It is possible that Rce-lde had ordered that 
translation, associating with the order the memory of one of his prede- 


cessors, without doubt Zi-ba’od®9 who had perhaps already conceived 
that project. 


It is on the occasion of that last enterprise that Bhavyaraja 
receives the most honour giving titles : dpal-Idan Kha-chei 
rigs-pa-yi gcug-gi nor-bu_skal-ldan rgyal-po [Srimat Kasmira- 
nydyactidamani Bhavyardja]. 

Mahasumati of Kaémir is only qualified as mahdatarkika : 
pupil of Parahita, he collaborated with Ni-ma grags at the 
Ratnaguptavihara. Together they transl. 
of Candrakirti (Mdo, XXUI, I) (551 
Prakarana of the M ilamadhyamakakariké of Nagarjuna 
(Mdo, XVII, 1) (449 Sloka, 43 p.). The translation of this last 
text, which had been done by Jnanagarbha and Klu’i rgyal- 
mchan, was corrected on that occasion after comparison with 
the commentary. Nothing astonishing then that this Kagmiri 
master-teacher Should be considered as a specialist on madhya- 
Lt Phiesephy; according to the tradition of Candrakirti : the 
arsine advise us that a teaching based exclusively on the 

pada and the Madhyamakévatérabhasya was transmit- 


ted by Ratnavajra to Parahita, who, in turn, confided it to 
Mahasumati; 


it reached Tibet through the medium of Ni-ma- 
grags.70 


lated the Prasannapada 
p.), commentary in 27 


Pretations in collaboration with Mar-pa (Samvara 
tab, with Grags~ 
at Naland 


al-"byor. 


“byor Ses-rab, etc. That student 
a, Where in Particular he had for pupil 


69. See below, the geneological tree of the kings of Guge. 
70, B.A., p. 344. 
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Close to those master-teacher Manoratha appears paltry. 
He translated the Apohasiddhi of Sankarananda (Mdo, CXII, 20) 
at Gron-khyer dpe-med, in cooperation with Blo-idan ses-rab 
(45 pages in Tibetan translation). 

The Ka&miris therefore continued during that end of the 
llth century, to associate themselves with the study of logic 
and they were thus considered as authorities in that sphere. 
Another valuable pointer proves it. The translation of the 
Pramdanavarttikdlankara (Mado, XCIX-C) of Prajiiakaragupta, 
done by Bhavyardja and Blo-ldan Ses-rab, was “rehandled”’ by 
the Kagmiri Kumiaragri and by ’Phags-pa Ses-rab. But that 
important revision was a collective task, accomplished at Tho- 
lin, at the vihdra of Dpal Dpe-med Ibun-gyis grub-pa [Sri 
Anupamanirabhogavihara], with the help of pandits arrived 
from Vikramasgila, in the presence of masters (ston-pa) 
from Dbus, from Gcan, from Ru-bzi, from Khams, from Maa’- 
ris and even from China, under the control of two Kasmiris, 
Kumarasgri and Sinayagri, We do not know what exact func- 
tions devolved on those two KaSmiris in that learned assembly, 
those of presidents, or only those of general secretaries. 


KASMIRI TRANSLATORS OF THE RATNAGUPTA- 
VIHARA AT LHA-SA AND IN CHAN-SI 

The modest translators who assisted Blo-ldan ges-rab and 
and Ni-ma grags, being less wellknown, and rightly so, than 
Sajjana, Jianaéri or even than Parahita or Bhavyaraja, never- 
theless deserve that one recall their career and their work. 
Kanakavarman, Tilakakalaga and Jayadnanda have a point in 
common : they were great travellers. The two first-mentioned 
with beautiful fidelity followed Ni-ma grags to western Tibet, 
then to Lha-sa. One imagines the strength of the links which 
must have been created, between those men, by shared dangers 
and labour, amid the long solitude of the routes and of the 
texts. 

TilakakalaSa, in Tibetan Thig-le bum-pa, which is sometimes 
rendered as Bindukalaga, collaborated with Ni-ma grags and 
Blo-Idan Ses-rab, and he devoted himself essentially to the 
madhyamika philosophy, in the prdsangika perspective. But 
he also translated an important number of hymns, fifteen in 
all, and he was doubtless himself the author of four of them, 
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classed in the Bstan-’gyur in the Rgyud-’grel at the “cycle of 
the Kriydtantra” : 


—the Vagisvarastotra (Rg., LXVIII, 14) 
(indication of author supplied by the Mongol index); 

—the Aryamafijusristotra (Rg., LXVIII, 15) (4p) 
(indication of author furnished by the Mongol index); q 

—the Aryavagisvarastotra (Rg., LXVII, 16). 

—the LokeSvarasimhanadda nama stotra (Rg., LXVII, 166) 
2p). 


This last hymn, as well perhaps as the three others of 
which Tilaka is the author, were translated with the assistance 
of the lo-ca-ba of Mal, Blo-gros grags. The other stotra, all 
attributed to Nagarjuna, have been translated by Tilaka and 


i-ma grags at Lha-sa, in the vihdra of Ra-mo-che. Here is the 
list of them : 


—Prajitaparamitastotra (Bstod, 18); 
—Acintyastaya (Bstod, 19); 
—Stutyatitastaya (Bstod, 20); 

—Niruttarastava (Bstod, 21); 
TArvabhattarakamaiijusriparamarthastuti (Bstod, 22); 
1p amaitjusribhattdrakakarunastotra (Bstod, 23); 
~ Asta tasthanacaityastotra (Bstod, 24); 

Rh ‘sthanacaityastotra (Bstod, 25); 

ie Vanda er anayastotra (Bstod, 26); 

- N@stotra (Bstod, 27); 

Narakoddharg (Bstod, 28). 


Th 
translation °° of those hymns occupies 21 pages in Tibetan 
ce) ‘ = 
fae, the Contrary it is in Kasmir, before undertaking the 
Tiksketanad ore precisely at the Ratnaguptavihara, that 
of Cand, rie and Ni-ma grags translated the Madhyamakavatara 
ratsrti (Mdo, XXII, 3) (39 p.) and the self-commentary 


ab equally rearranged the translation of the Madh- 
p.), done by Krsna- 
Ollaboration of those 
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two translators is also due the Tibetan version of the Sriguhya- 
samajamandalopayikavimsavidhi of Nagabodhi (Rg., XXXIII, 
15) (16 p.), attached to the school of Nagarjuna of the Guhya- 
samaja : that translation happily comes to remind us that 
interest in philosophical speculation and practice of the ritual 
were going forward well together. 

Finally, Blo-lden Ses-rab and Tilakakalaga reviewed the 
interpretation of the Siksdsamuccaya of Santideva (Mdo, 
XXXI, 2) (445 p.), done during the 9th century by Danaéila, 
Jinamitra and Ye-Ses sde. But they did not forget the study 
of the irreality of the exterior world, and translated two texts 
attached to the “perfection of wisdom” in 8000 stanzas: the 
Aryaprajhaparamitasamgrahakarika of Dignaga, better known 
under the name of Astasahasrikapindartha (Mdo, XIV, 2) (6 p.) 
(Conze 5 cy 5)*4 and their commentary (vrtti or vivarana) in 
540 sloka by Triratnadisa (Mdo, XIV, 3) (52 p.) (Conze 
5 cy 5-1). 

Kanakavarman did not publish any work, at least none 
deemed worthy of being incorporated in the canon, but his life 
and his work of translator-interpreter, undertaken very early, 
since he collaborated with Rin-chen bzai-po, are in every res- 
pect comparable to Tilakakalasa’s. With Rin-chen bzan-po, he 
translated the Srisarvadurgatiparisodhanapretahomavidhi of 
Anandagarbha (Rg., LXUI, 5) (28 p.). He only translated one 
hymn, with the assistance of Ni-ma grags, the Sragdhardstotra 
of Sarvajiiamitra. Like Tilakakalaga and doubtless with him, 
he went to central Tibet and, at Lha-sa, in the vihdra of Ra- 
mo-che he corrected, in the company of Ni-ma grags, impor- 
tant translations : that of the Prasannapada, due to the colla- 
boration of Ni-ma grags and Mahasumati, and, comparing 
them with an original Sanskrit text coming from “the Eastern 
Aparanta”’, those of the Madhyamakavatara and of its bhasya, 
done by Tilakakalasa and Ni-ma grags, reckoning from a 
Sanskrit text from Kasmir, without doubt belonging to the 
Ratnaguptavihara (do, XXII, 3 and 4). Kanakavarman also 
stayed in the Pu-rans, “on the slopes of the Ri-bo chen-po 
Spos-kyi nad Idan-ba”” [Gandhamadana mahagiri], and it is 


71. The Tibetan version of that text was edited and translated in English 
by G, TUCCI (J.R.A.C., 1947, pp. 59-75). 
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there that he accomplished his most considerable task, always 
in the company of the /o-cd-ba of the Pa-chab. It is a matter 
of translation of a text of Abhidharma due to the teacher of 
Jinamitra and of Silendrabodhi, Parnavardhana, Student of 
Sthiramati : the commentary of the Abhidharmakosq entitled 
Laksandnusdrint (Mdo, LXVII-LXVIII1) (1598 p.). The most 
much shorter work (56 p.) bearing the same title and incorpo- 
rated in tome thu of the Mdo-~grel (LXX, 3) is doubtless only 
a fragment extracted from the former. at a more recent date, 
Finally Kanakavarman ranks among the interpreters Of logic, 
since in collaboration with Dad-pa’i Ses-rab he did the transla. 
tion of the Pramdnasamuccaya of Dignaga (Mdo, xcy, 1) 
(25 p.) and of its vrtti (Mdo, XCV, 3) (167 p.). 


The other translations, less important, due to collaboration of 
Kanakavarman and of Ni-ma grags, are the following : 


—Réjaparikatha ratnavali (Mdo, XC1V, 3) (45 p.); ; 
—Pratisthavidhisamksepa of Sraddhakaravarman (Rg., LXIII, 19) (8 p, J; 


—Ratnasikosa of Nagarjunagarbha (Mdo, XVII, 17) (2p.) t 


eXt presented 
as mddhyamika, 


With the same Jo-ca-ba, Kanakavarman corrected the translation of 
the Bodhicittavivarana of Nagarjuna (Re., XXXIIL,5) (10 p.), text of 
Cuhyasamaja according to the teaching of Nagarjuna, 

© same translator collaborated with the lo-cd-cq Chos~’bar 
(1044-1089) in the interpretation of the Cittapariksa of Aryasila (Mdo, 
XXIXx, 13) (2 p. ). 


Among the assistants of Ni-ma grags, Jayananda, 


“native of 
Dpe-med grox> 


» Whose name and career are constantly asso- 
those of Khu /o-ca-ba Mdo-sde’bar, 
youngest. Sar-ba-pa, famous master-teacher of the 
pots of the Bka-’gdams-pa who had the Stitrasamuccaya 
Atisa translated by Jayananda, Ni-ma &rags, and Mdo-sde’bar, 


according to g book which would have belonged to Atiga 
(cf. Mdo, XXXH, 1),”2 lived from 1070 to 1141. That important 
translation could 


have been done only in the 12th century at 
the vihdra of Ya-gad in the Pa-chab Tom-po. 


is assuredly 


72. B.A., p. 272. 
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According to Gzon-nu dpal, that KaSmiri, a reincarnation 
of Sron-bean sgam-po, disciple of Kalacakrapada Junior, and 
equally known as the Kha-che pan-chen, was none other than 
Dgon-pa-pa.73 He occupied himself essentially with ma@dhya- 
mika philosophy, in particular with the Mddhyamakdvatara of 
Candrakirti, of which he edited a fikd, the Arthaprakdasika 
(Mdo, XXV) (885 p.). The interest taken at that epoch in the 
study of the Madhyamakavatara in Kasmiri monasteries found 
an echo very far from there : as has been seen, Ni-ma grags, 
corrected at Lha-sa, in the company of Kanakavarman, the 
translation of the Madhyamakakarikd and of their bhdsya 
done at the Ratnaguptavihara, and Jayananda translated into 
Tibetan, in the company of Kun-dga’ grags, the fika@ of which 
he was the author, at the vitdra of Khyad-par-mkhar-sku, in 
Chan-si, between the Hoang-ho and the Ou-t’ai-shan. 
Another work of the same author, the Tibetan translation of 
which has reached us, also deals with mdadhyamika philosophy, 
but it is very much shorter : those are the twenty Tarkamud- 
garakarika (Mdo, XXIV, 6) (3 p.),74 a commentary on which 
was edited by Rma-bya Byan-chub ye-Ses,75 student of Jaya- 
nanda and of Khu-ston and a great specialist on ma@dhyamika 
philosophy. The Caturvimsapatalavistaratika arthalokakari 
nama, mentioned in Rg., LXXVI, 32-5, is not incorporated 
in the Bstan-’gyur. 

Apart from his own Madhyamakdvataratika and the Sitra- 
samuccaya of Atiga (Mdo, XXXII, 1) (461 p.), Jayananda only 
translated some texts without great importance, all attributed 
to Nagarjuna, and linked one to the Guhyasamaja (Rg., 
XXXII, 6) and the others to the theory of the siunyard. 
Those translations have been done with the cooperation pos- 
sibly of Grags-’byor Ses-rab, possibly of Mdo-sde ’bar, and a 
certain number among them, presented as corrections, have 
been prepared at Gron-khyer dpe-med by the lo-cd-ba Gzon-nu 
Ses-rab. 


73. See above, p. 223-224. 

74. The Tibetan translation of those karikd was done by Jayananda with 
assistance of Mdo-sde*bar. ele a 

75. B.A., p, 343. 
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Here is the list of those minor translations (the mention C., correc- 


tor, indicates the translations prepared by Gzon-nu Ses-rab ; the names of 
the lo-cd-ba are abbreviated into Grags and Khu) : 


—Vaidalyasitra (Mdo, XVM, 3) (4 p.) (Grags); 
—Vigrahavyavartanikarika (Mdo, XVI, 5) (7 p.) (Khu); 
-—Vaidalyaprakarana (Mdo, XVI, 8) (24 p.) (Khu); 
—Aksarasataka (Mdo, XVII, 12) (3 lines) (C. Grags); 
—Aksarasatakavrtti (Mdo, XVII, 13) (16 p.) (C. Gargs); 
—Abudhabodhakaprakarana (Mdo, XVII, 16) (2 p.) (Gargs); 
—Bodhicittavivarana (Rg., XXXII, 6) (3 p.) (Khu); 
—Mahayanavimsaka (Mdo, XXXII, 88) (2 p.) (Grags). 


That last text, in an interpretation of Candrakumara and Sa-kya-’od, 
is also classified in volume ca of the Mdo-'grel (XVII, 11). 

The Kaémiri Sriratha was an approximative contemporary of 
Jayananda, since he collaborated with Grags~’byor ges-rab in the transla- 
tion of several texts attributed to Nagarjuna : 


Tpiaenacintamaniparikatha (Mdo, XXXIII, 92 and XCLV, 5) (4 p.); 
—pahasaikrantiparikatha (Mdo, XXXII, 95 and XCLY, 7) (2 p.); 
anaparikatha (Mado, XCIV, 6) (2 p.). 


ee oe Kumaraprajiia, Kasmiri (Mdo, XVII, 13) was, 
modest hari whose names have not been kept for us, a 
Same time one of Jayananda : he is named as copyist at the 

U, 1), lvadhari, of the Sutrasamuccayaparikatha (Mdo, 
and its yp; fe — translated we are told, the Aksarasataka 
the translationg ot Shyer dpe-med; perhaps he only prepared 
Should no ,. Planned by Jayananda. That Kumaraprajiia 
which they, © Confused with the Tibetan Gzon-nu ges-rab of 

© will be mention later, 
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12th-14th Centuries 


After that period of intense speculative activity and 
exchanges kept up between Kasmir and Tibet, Kasmiri 
Buddhism seems to enter a supine phase; in my case, mentions 
of Kasmir are rarer in the source documents. Moreover, the 
general situation was hardly favourable to meditation and 
study. 

The reign of Harsa, which had commenced so well through 

- restoration of internal order and of the authority of Kagmir on 
the tributary States, to the great satisfaction of Kasmiris weary 
of civil quarrels, finished in a manner sorrowful and sordid. 
The expenses of the sovereign, of which certain moreover resul- 
ted from a laudable desire to patronise culture, had exhausted 
the treasuries of the State. From that time, the taxes and 
sacrilegious extortions contributed to discontenting the people, 
who were moreover scandalised by the immoral behaviour of 
the king. Two pretenders, issues froma side branch, Uccala 
and Sussala, joined forces with the KaSmiri squireens who were 
the damara; after some months of civil war, the king met his 
death in the course of a last combat against his adversaries. 

Uccala reigned ten years (from 1101 to 1111) leaning on 
the people, against the kéyastha and his allies of previous 
day, the damara, Sussala himself started up against his 

brother and a revolt brought to an end the life of Uccala. 
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Sussala succeeded at last in occupying the throne after the very 
short reigns of Sankharaja and of Salhana; but the royal 
authority was too gravely compromised, and in his turn 
Sussala had to take up the strugle against the ¢dmara. One 
has the impression that the king ruled over the immediate 
environs of the capital and the main pivots of communication, 
while the landed proprietors, become great feudal lords, made 
the law in the remote districts. The people suffered there- 
from, and itis beyond doubt that the conditions created by 
that political anarchy hardly lent themselves to an intense 
cultural life. On the other hand, that political feebleness of 
the Kaémiri State offered very many dangers, at a time when 
Islam was encircling Kasmir from nearly all sides, although the 
poverty which was the consequence of it preserved it from 
dangerous concupiscences, A grandson of Harsa, Bhiksacara, 
who succeeded in occupying Sussala’s throne for some months, 
did not even hesitate to appeal to a contingent of Turuska. 
The two years which followed were terrible years. The 
damara burned the temple of Cakradhara, close to which had 
are So many Kasmiri and Tibetan monks, and the monas- 
ea not spared. At Srinagar, to the horrors of fire 
err 7 were added the rigours of a particularly cruel 
iliga besten 1128, on Sussala’s death, Kasmir, which had until 
torn, See invasion by the Mohammedans, was not less 
Sussala's ed, miserable. : 
toring to it en Jayasimha (1128-ca 1154), succeeded in Tes- 
to say that Ta and prosperity. It would be excessive 
several cea S reign was peaceful; on the contrary on 
elements of hee that king had to fight against internal 
fomented ‘ior Touble, as well as against external aggression, 
only minor eee by Kasmiri refugees. But finally, there were 
Consolidating apeeless which were aimed at safeguarding and 
the State, The ig es could be managed the internal order of 
different enemies ae 5 Policy, which consisted of setting in his 
Wes against each other, succeeded as a whole, 
and the praise which Kalh rai 

‘anal confers on him is not the mere 

flattery of a courtier He ki hows d lai 
med a general a : knew how to pardon, an prociai- 
8 Mnhesty, which greatly contributed to allaying 


1. R.7., VIII, 1377-1379, 
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the hates. He re-established KaSmir’s relations with other 
Indian States and extended its influence beyond the narrow 
confines of the valley.2. He profited from the restored peace 
and prosperity in order to repair some monuments and some 
foundations of public interest, which were doubtless in great 
need’ thereof, and, during his reign, the greatest historian of 
India had the leisure to prepare and bring to a successful 
issue his vast undertaking.* 

Jayasimha was, so it seems, Sivaite. He founded a temple 
to the liriga, which however does not bear his name but that of 
VijayeSa. But some personages of his entourage founded 
some vihdra, and the king personally endowed them. Thus 
he finished the SullavihdraS founded by Uccala in memory of 
his sister Sulla. Above all, the vihdra of his wife Ratnadevi 
‘constant object of the affection of her lord’”’, was carried to 
the pinnacle of foundations.6 The queen was then favourable 
to Buddhism, which does not mean that she was Buddhist : in 
fact, among other “pious establishment”, she founded a 
Vaikunthamatha.? 

Jayasimha lived still some years after the conclusion of the 
RGjatarangini in 1149-1150. Henceforth, in order to under- 
stand Kagmiri history, it is necessary to refer to Jonaraja who 
isfar from having the qualities of his predecessor. Also the 
reigns of Paramanuka (ca 1154-1164), of Vantideva or Vartti- 
deva (ca 1871-1180), elected by the citizens, are very poorly 
known. Yet it seems that life in KaSmir at that particular time, 
if not prosperous, was at least peaceable. At the close of the 


2. R.T., VIII, 2452-2453, 

3. Kalhana, who declares him mad about “restoration”, furnishes us 
at the same time with a Sanskrit equivalent of that term, dear to 
archaeologists : jirnoddhyti. 

. Itis strange to record that that the chronicler on that occasion 
uses, in order to exalt Jayasimha, a word of Buddhistic resonance, 
the word bodhi: “as if he possessed perfect enlightenment, he helped 
the enemy in distress just as sandalwood in burning causes delight 
to he who has burnt the forest” (R.T., VIL, 2376). That passage 
gives the impression of being inspired by some Jataka, It, at least, 


proves that Kalhana was impregnated wit i 
5. R.T., VII, 3318. eas 
6. R.T., VUI, 2402, 
7. RT., VIM, 2433, 
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12th century, under Jassaka (ca 1180-1198), the damara 
reappear in the political life, and once again the path leads, if 
not towards civil war, at least towards unrest in the palace 
and fights of armed partisans. But that is the moment when 
Islam makes fresh and decisive progress in the conquest of 
India. 

On the eve of those events, Kasmiri Buddhism was far 
from having the same lustre as at the commencement of the 
century. If Kanakavarman, Tilakakalaga and Jaydnanda 
undertook far-off journeys, was it not partly to draw closer to 
centres of Buddhistic study more prosperous than was then the 
case in Kagmir ? 

However, the effects of the impulsion given by Rce-lde 
have not yet ceased. Exchanges with western Tibet are still 
Proceeding, and a Tibetan, more remarkable for his writings, 
the grandson of Rce-Ide himself, Khri bkra-Sis dbani-phyug 


Nam-mkha’-bean, comes to work in Kasmir where he spends 
Seventeen years.8 


_ The activit 
Without disco: 
Particular Ja: 


'y of the known master-teachers is linked almost 
ntinuity : the collaborators of Ni-ma grags, in 
10 'yananda, worked on right into the middle of the 
he century. Alatkaradeva was his junior, and Sakyaégri- 
teak in 1127, certainly started his long career shortly 


ALANKARAK AL 484 


mkarakalaga, who on several occasions 
With the Tibetan Chul-khrims *byun-gnas sbas-pa, 
deva (pp, tom the Blue Annals call Alankara-(or Alaika) 
Smiri or, 31954) and give as a descendant of the 
the 12th ee Trilocana. He belongs to the middle of 
Steri, lived fro ae for Chul-khrims *byui-gnas, the lo-cd-ba of 
is confused ts 107 to 1190, but it isa little probable that he 
(1128-1149) the brother of Mankha who, under Jayasimha 
» Occupied some important posts : brhadgafijavara;9 


8. BU-STON, p. 216. 5 
of Guge. 
9, R.T., VIII, 2423. 


ce below, the geneological tree of the kings 
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rdjasthaniya;!© rdjagrhya.1) In effect Kalhana presents this 
Alankara to us asa fervent Visnuite : ‘He was a worshipper 
of Visnu, as none before him, devote of Nrsimha; he used to 
distribute gold, nourishment and garments, abstaining from all 
forms of violence, and he used to offer cows on the feast of 
Varaha’’.J2. As to Mankha, he describes his brother as a 
learned man essentially interested in grammar.13 

The only piece of writing possible to attribute in a decided 
manner to Alankarakalaga is the Srivajramalamahdyogatantra- 
tka Gambhirarthadipika (Rg., XXXII, 518 p.), which the 
author himself translated into Tibetan with the help of the 
lo-ca-ba of Sten. Cordier’s catalogue attributes three other 
works to that writer : 


—the Mahamaya nama paiijika (Rg., XXIII, 19) (20 p.); 
—the Mahamayasadhanamandalavidhi (Rg., XXIII, 38) (22 p.); 
—the Dasatattva (Rg., XL, 23) (50 p.). 


The first two rise from the Mahamaya cycle. As to the 
DaSatattva, it is classed among the various texts attaching 
themselves to the teaching of Buddhajiiana. 

Alankarakalaga did the most important of his interpreta- 
tions in collaboration with Chul-khrims "byuf-gnas. With 
Ni-ma gras he only translated the Kramdantarbhavopadesa 
nama prakarana (Rg, XXXIIl, 17) (4 p.). It isin India, 
where he was studying, that Alankadra met the Jo-ca-ba of 
Sten, and it is on the invitation of his Tibetan student, to 
whom he taught the Guhyasamaja (“the cycle of Nagarjuna’) 
with sufficient originality to make Gzon-nu dpal speak of 
the “method of Alankadradeva”, that he wended his way to 
Tibet They carried there some books, certain of which, 
marked with the name of Silakara, were still in existence in 


10. R.T., VII, 2557, 

11. R.T., VLT, 2925. 

12. R.T., VIL, 2425, 

. Mankha gives his brother the name of Lankaka, As to our Kasmiri 
translator, his name is once translated as though it was Alakakalasa 


(Ieani-lo, **ringlet of hair”, Mdo, XC h it 
i 3 1), the only men- 
tion of an Alakakalaga, 1), but it is the 
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the monastery of Nor some years ago.l4 The longest of the 
translations done by the Jo-caé-ba of Sten and his teacher is a 
text of Vinaya, due to a milasarvastivadin of the old Kaémiri 
school, the Vinayasitravrtti Abhidhanasvavyakhydana nama of 
Gunaprabha (Mdo, LXXXUI-LXXXIV) (1340 p.). Apart 
from the Gambhirarthadipikaé, their other important transla- 
tions are : 


—the Jatakamala of Haribhata (Mdo, XCII, 1) (468 p.); 

—the Bhagavatyamndyanusarini nama vyakhyana (Mdo, XV) 
(742 p.) of Jagaddalanivasin, which is perhaps Ramapala 
(commentary on the Astasahasrika prajnaparamita, S-cy 4, 
according to the codification of Edward Conze).15 


If one believe the Blue Annals on this matter, Alankara- 
deva also corrected, in the company of Sten-lo, the translation 
of the varttika of the Abhisamayalankarakarika (done by 
Santibhadra and Sakya-’od), that of the Jatakamala of Sura 
(by Vidyakarasimha and Maijijusrivarman), that of the Kdlaca- 
kramilatantra (by Somanatha and Ses-rab grags). 
etal, last but not least, Chul-khrims ’byun-gnas brought 
Atstees @ new journey in India a copy of the Mahavibhasa : 
rae and he tackled together the task of translating that 
the eee of thought. But death surprised Alafkara when 
undertakine eaters had finished about two thirds of their 
interrupted” No one later had the courage to take up the 
extenso j Work, and the Vibhdsd was never translated in 
ie Tibetan, 
Turks remagg sedition of Mahmiid of Ghazni, the Islamised 
vicissitudes ah implemented in the Pafijab : henceforth the 
must have ie e internal history of the Musulman dynasties 
At the end Shtke serious Tepercussions on India. ; 
ing under the ae, os century, while Kasmir was Janguish- 
decline of the Gh of the paltry inheritors of Jayasimha, the 
Aznevids is precipitated by the luck of a 


14, Information of the Rey, Dge-’dun-chos-’phel to ROERICH, who 

reports it on page 1053 of his translation of the Blue Annals. 

15. Only one minor work Was translated by those two collaborators : the 
Uechusmajambhalasaidhana (Rg., LXXII, 39) (4 p.). 
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rival house, that of Ghor: in 1186, Lahore falls into the 
hands of Muizz-ud-din, and the last descendants of Subuk- 
tigin are going to die in prison. In the meantime the Rajputs, 
unconscious of the dangers, are quarrelling among themselves 
for futile motives, and, at the hour of invasion, Prthiviraja of 
Ajmir, symbol of Indian resistance, will be almost alone in 
opposing Muhammad of Ghor. The government of Srinagar, 
at all events, does not bring him military aid analogous to 
that formerly furnished by Tunga to Trilocanapala against 
Mahmiid the Ghaznevid. In 1198, Jagaddeva, fifth successor 
to Jayasimha, climbs on the throne and undertakes internal 
reforms which cause him to be chased by his ministers. The 
tidal wave which was breaking over India passed unnoticed 
in KaSmir, but a certain number of KaSmiris, far from their 
native land, were present at tragic events which definitely 
mark the end of a period of Indian history and of the history 
of Buddhism. Taranatha relates with some precision those 
turmoils, which, in his time, were still relatively recent, and 
of which the Tibetans had been informed by the refugees 
chased from their monasteries by Turkish troops. His recital 
merits being quoted in full : 


At Odantapurj and Vikramagila, at a certain moment the king installed 
a kind of fortress and therein placed men of war in order to ensure protec- 
tion. A school of the Greater Vehicule was founded at Vajrasana and 
during the summer retreat nearly 10,000 saindhava-Sravaka were assembled 
there. As to the other universities, for the most part they were nearing 
their decline. At Vikramagila and at Odantapuri, one could count on an 
affluence equal to that of the time of Abhayakara. After the death of 
king Rathika, when Lavasena exercised royal power, some years flowed 
by in peace, but soon appeared in the Antarvedi, between the Ganga and 
Yamuna, the Turkish King Moon (Zla-ba).!® And, through the medium 
of various bhiksu (sic Schiefner), who were envoys of the king, he joined 
some other little Turkish kings who were living in Bengal and in other 
regions, He conquered the Magadha entirely, massacred at Odantapuri 
numerous religious people and destroyed that university as well as that of 
Vikramagila. On the site of the Odantavihara was erected a citadel of 
Tajikas.1? 


16. Aibek (in Turkish ‘Lord Moon”) is, it is known, the name of 
Qutb-ud-din, lieutenant of Muhammad and governor of Delhi (See 
RANKINY, Al-Badaoni, I, p. 77, 0. 2). 

17. T.N., pp. 254-255, 
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The pandits and students of the Magadhian universities 
after having regrouped piavaneless es ee were dis- 
eady, two years earlier, 

ean ina exiled fudietres, Some fled towards the North, 
to Tibet and Nepal, others tried to find refuge in Southern 
India, others again, whom Taranatha numbers as the most 
important, made their way to the far East, to Burma and 
Cambodia :18 several among those emigrants, were doubtless 
Kasmiris. Finally, the adepts of Goraksa, were converted 
to Sivaism, which, due to contaminations between the two 
religions, required hardly more than an adhesion of principle, 
without great modification either of rites or of beliefs. 

This passage brings us a multitude of info h 
greatest importance, It assuredly throws light on certain 
characteristics of the religious history of Jayavarman VII in 
the second part of his reign.19 It does not omit confirming 
what is easily guessed : the conversion to Sivaism, or rather 

the absorption by Sivaism of the last Buddhist elements. 
Finally, he Supplies perhaps an excuse for the destructive fury 
Of the Turkish horsemen, by mentioning the installation of 
Indian gar he monasteries. 

When it was necessary to confront circumstances of an 
extreme gravity, the last “rector” of Vikramagila was an old 
man hailing from Kasmir, Sakyasribhadra. He was born in 


“prediction”, 


Tmation of the 


tisons insice t 


18. T.N., p. 255, 

19. On the one hand, we allude to the multiplication of the small kiosks 
already existing, made so conspicuous by Philippe Stern, thanks to 
his technique of the study of decoration, and, on the other hand, to 
the excess of Symbolism which intrigues and stimulates the sagacity 
the research 
oO! 


workers. But it is fitting to suppose that the exodus 
». the Pandits had preceded by some years the raid of Muhammad 
ibn-Bakhtyay (in 11979). That is moreover what Taranatha suggests, 
zs “Prediction” (cf, the passage summarised above), More 
ay 


Pid progress of the Ghourids would alarm the Indian 
monks very much 


Let us Tecall the chronology: Lahore had fallen into the hands 
of Muhammad ir, 1186 ‘ in 1191, the Rajput coalition 
Was aflronting victoriously at Tarain, at the gates of gangetic India, 
the immens |, One year later, it was crushed 
its recent victory. Kanauj and Banaras fell in 
1193. But, it is around 1191 that Ph. Stern situates the turning point 
of the architectural] career of Jayavarman VII. 
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1127, in the year 1692 Nirvana, according to the special 
computation of the Kalacakra, and he had gone to Vikramafila 
where he had been the student of Subhakara,2° then he 
had become guardian of the gate. He was at that time con- 
sidered as one of the two great savants of the Indian Buddhist 
world, the other being Ratnaraksita: “The great dcdrya 
Ratnaraksita had attained a level of knowledge equal to that 
of Sakyasri, above all in Paramitaéyana, and in the sciences; 
in logic Sakyasri must have been more learned, but Ratnarak- 
sita was more expert in the mantra; in magic power they would 
have been equal’’.21 

After the raid of Muhammad ibn-Bakhtyar, about 1197, 
Sakyagribhadra succeeded in getting back with the other 
monks to Jagaddala where he lived three years. After the 
conquest of Bengal, aged 73 years, he undertook the journey 
to Tibet.22 His career was not finished, very far from it. In 
fact he lived eighteen years in Tibet and travelled about in 
order to visit some monasteries, especially in 1208,23 and he 
worked intensively in the company of the lo-ca-ba of Khro-phu, 
Byams-pa’i dpal (born in 1172) and of the lo-cd-ba of Chag, 
Dgra-bcom, abbot of Rte’u-ra, who was the first Chos-rje 
dpal [dharmasvdmisri]. Sikyagri in fact had in Tibet, where 
he was often simply named the Kha-che pan-chen, “the great 
Pandit from Kasmir’’, a considerable disciplinary importance 
in introducing a third tradition, which was referred to by the 
great reformer Con-kha-pa, and he exercised practically 
himself the functions of superior of the monastery of Sa-skya 
(Paindubhimi]. In particular he had as students, the dharma- 
svamin (chos-rje) Kun-dga *rgyal-mchan, better known by 
the surname of Sa-skya pan-chen, “‘the great Pandit of 


20, Rg., LXVI, 5. 

21, EM... p. 253; 

22. There exists an uncertainty of some years about the chronology of 
these events: according to the B.A., Sakyasri would have left for 
Tibet in his 78th year in 1204; that slight divergence is effaced if it is 
admitted that 1204 is the date of the arrival in Tibet of the Kha-che 
pan-chen, In any Case, the assertion according to which Sakyasri 


would have come to Tibet in his 65th year is explicitly repudiated by 
Gzon-nu dpal, 


23. B.A., p. 306, 
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= ”? (1182-1251),24 Rdo-rje dpal, Byai-chub dpal, Jo-bar 
ioe anes and a lo-cd-ba of Chag, Chos-rje dpal 
[Dharmasvamisri] (1197-1264)26, “the most learned of the 
translators after the Jo-cd-ba Rin-chen bzan-po””,27_ who, 
going on pilgrimage to the holy places, found Vajrasana 
deserted, all having fled before the gar-log (the Karluks, that 
is to say, the Turks), and, at Nalanda, he brought away on 
his shoulders his old master Rahulasribhadra aged 89 years, 
rather than abandon him.28 
At the end of his life, doubtless impelled by nostalgia for 
his native province, Sakyagri came back to Kaémir,29 where 
he had time to accomplish an important task, befo 
aged 98, in 1225.30 The author of the Blue Annals advises 
us that Kasmiri Buddhism was then in full decline :31 ‘Aj. 


though the doctrine was being spread in Ka: 
were very few, 


increased 


re dying 


$mir, the monks 
The master of the Law (that is to say, Sakyaéri) 
the number of the monks, and established the 
correct path of the method of the tantra and of the sitra, 


The king, who had become a heretic, was Te-established in 
the doctrine, t 


5 he Mahdpandita restored the vihdra and the 
Tuined statues”. It is only a pity that the chronicler Jonaraja 
does not supply 


: Us with any indication susceptible of confirm- 
Ing that revival of Kasmiri Buddhism. 


24. B.A., pp. 34, 216, 232, 306, 307. 
Et B.A., p. 195, 
 P. CORDIER Bives, as the dates of Dgra-bcom, 1153-1216 (Cat., II, 
P. 331), but according to the B.A., that lo-ca-ba was born in the year 


of the fire-serpent, which can only be 1197, 
27. B.A., p. 1058, 


- His biography (Rnam-thar) bas been translated by G. ROERICH. 

- That journey Was accomplished, as befitted such a high personage, in 
great Pomp : Pandits and attendants escorted the master, who his 
stb assistant Khro-pu accompanied as far as Mna. 
P. 710). 


“Tis (BLA., 
According to 


30. the author of the B.A. 
Saturday, the Sth day of the Aquarius. The 25 January 1225 was in 
facta Saturday; that Verification shows the precision and the exacti- 
tude of the chronology transmitted by the school of Sa-skya. 

31. However one dates from the end of the 12th century (1197) an ins- 
cription found at Atigom, about 25 kilometers to the southwest of 


Srinagar, which begins with an evocation to Avalokitesvara (Ep. Ind., 
IX, pp. 300 and following), 


» the great pandit died ona 
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Sakyagribhadra’s name appears frequently in the cata- 
logues, but his textual work is very much less considerable than 
appears from reading a list of his writings. It is the radiation 
and authority of his person which make his importance. He is 
only author of minor texts, the longest of which does not 
occupy more than seven pages in Tibetan translation. He 
interested himself in the Kalacakra, in the Namasamgiti, in the 
cult of Tara : he is the last Indian in transmission of the ritual 
of the Tara, inaugurated by another KaSmiri, Ravigupta, the 
last also in transmisson of the Pramd@navdrtika, after an 
enigmatic Wam-ku pandita.5? 


32. B.A., p. 346. Here is the list of the work of SAKYASRI- 

BHADRA: 

1. Cycle of the Kalacakra : 
Srikalacakragananopadesa (Rg., 1V, 30) (2 p.); 
Srikd@lacakragananopadesa (Rg., 1V, 31) (2 p.); 
Paiicagrahapratigananopadesa (Rg., IV, 32) (6 p.); 
Vajrapadagarbhasamgraha panjika (Rg., V, 4) (13 p.); 
The Vajrapadagarbhasamgraha (Rg., V, 3) (7 p.) is attributed by 
the editor of Sde-dge to Sakyasri, but the xylogram of the 
Biblioth¢que Nationale, Paris, attributes it to Sarvajiia (collected 
by the great Pandit of Kasmir). 

2. Cycle of the Tara: 
Aryatarabhattarikopadesasrayasannamaranamnaya (Rg., XXVI, 
39) (1 p.)s 
Aryatarasadhana (Rg. XXVI1, 42) (1 p.) and (Rg., LXXI, 395) 
Q@ p.). 

3. Cycle of Avalokitesvara : 
Simhanddaraksacakra (5) (Rg., LXVIL, 167) (1 P.); 
Samksiptamoghapasasadhana (Rg., LXVUL, 168) (1 p.); 
Amoghapasabalividhi (Rg., LXVAL, 169) (1 p.); 
Posadhakaraniya (Rg., LXVILL, 170) (1 p.); 
Aryamoghapasaposadhavidhyamnaya (Rg., LXVIU, 171) 2p.) 

4. Cycle of the Utpadanakrama : < 
Visuddhadarsanacaryopadesa (Rg. XLVIIL, 124) (4 lines). 

5. Cycle of Namasamgiti : , 
Namasamgitivacanopadesa (R8., LXI, 27) (1 p.). 

6. Cycle of Manjug 
Maiijusricalacakra (Rg., LXVUUM, 13) (1 p.). 

7. Cycle of Maitreya ; 
Aryamaitreyasddhana (Rg-, LXX1, 344) (1 p.) 

8. Cycle of Jambhala : eg 
Aryakrsnajambhalasadhana (Rg., LXVUL, 43) (6 p.). 


Contd. 
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Sakyaéri did the majority of his translation with the 
assistance of Byams pa’i dpal [Maitriéri], of Gnubs, more 
often called Khro-phulo, who was about thirty years old at 
the time of the arrival in Tibet of the Kha-che pan-chen, but 
he also collaborated with the Pandit of Sa-skya,83 Chos-kyi- 
bzan-po [Dharmabhadra] and Dgra-bcom. In collaboration 
with Chos-kyi bzan-po, Sakyaéri translated into Tibetan the 
Vajrapadasarasamgrahapaiijika (Rg., XVII, 2) (200 D.) of 
Naropa, which is a text linked to the Hevajratantra, and with 
the same Jo-cd-ba he corrected the translation, made by 
Buddhakirti, of another text of Hevajratantra, the Srisam- 
putatantrarajatika Gmndyamaiijar?_ nama (Rg., XIX) (713 Pp.) of 
Abhaydkaragupta. With the great Pandit _Of Sa-skya, he 
corrected the translation of the Pramanavarttikékarika of 
Dharmakirti (Mdo, XCV, 10) (120 p.), a translation done by 
Subhitisrisanti and already re-arranged by Bhavyaraja. He 
also translated with Kun-dga’ rgyal-mchan the Yuganaddha- 
praké§a néma Sekaprakriya, of Rabulasrimitra (Rg., XXXIII, 
22) (36 p.) which arises from the Guhyasamaja. Another 
translation Telatively extensive is attributed to him, that of 
the Srimaitjuvajradikramabhisamayasamuccaya nispannayoga- 
vali néma of Abhayakaragupta (Rg., LXXXIV, 11) (148 p); 
that last task would have been done with Danasila, to whom 
the index attributes all the merit for the translation, 

he other translations of Sakyaéri are those of minor 
Works, among them it is only necessary to point out some 


9% Texts for daily religious practices ; 
Mandalaviani (Rg., LXXIL, 60) (1 p.). 
10. Texts Concerning the conduct of the Bodhisattva : 
Saptaiigasaddharmacaryavatara (Mdo, XXXII, 14) (1 p.); 
Bodhisattvamargakramasamgraha (Mdo, XXXL, 15) (4 p.); 
Mahiyénopadesavatha (Mdo, XXXII, 20) (7 P.). 
Jl. Finally, a hymn ; 
Kalapiijamahacatuskakarika (Bstod, 62) (1 p.). 
33. Kun-dga’ rgyal-mchan dpal bzai-po (Rg., XXXII, 22, and XLVIII, 
151) is only Perhaps the one called Ti-Sti, who lived from 1310 to 
1358 (B.A., p. 308): it then refers to Kun-dga’ rgyal-mchan, the 
great Pandit of Sa-skya, 
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texts consecrated to the cult of the Tara,24 but he also 
collaborated himself in the Tibetan version of the majority 
of his writings ; only the Aryatardsddhana has been translated 
by Vibhiticandra, and it is possible to think that, in cases 
where the translators are not mentioned, it involves the great 
Pandit of Kagmir himself and one of his usual collaborators.5° 
On the whole, nothing permits to suppose that the list of the 


34. Cycle of the Tara : 


35. 


Devitarakuvakyadhyesana nama stotra of SARVAJNAMITRA (Rg., 
XXVI, 13) (1 p.); 

Bhagavatitarddevyekavimsatistotropayika of NI-MA SBASPAHI 
SHABS (Rg., XXVI, 6) (22 p.); 

Térasadhanopadesakrama of RAVIGUPTA (Rg., XXVI, 5) (2 p.); 
Aryatdrasadhana of SARVAJNAMITRA (Rg., XXVI, 40) (1 p.). 
All those translations have been done in collaboration with BYAMS- 

PA’I DPAL. 

Various : 
Ganacakravidhi of BRADRADATTA (Rg., XLVIUII, 151) (3 p.), Jo. 
Kun-dga'rgyal-mchan; 
Srisitatarasadhana of VAGISVARAKIRTI (Rg., LXXI, 380) (2p.)- 
lo. Byams-pa’i dpal; 
Aryakrsnocchusmajambhalasadhana of VASUDA (Rg., LXXII, 42) 
(5p.), /o. Byams-pa’i dpal; y 
Bodhipaddhati nama of ABHAYAKARAGUPTA (Rg., LXXIL, 59) 
(18 p.), Jo. Dgra-bcom; 
Maiijusribhattarakaprajnacakrasidhana of | CANDRAKARA- 
GUPTA (Rg., LXVIII, 12) (2 p.), lo, Byams-pa’i dpal; 
Aryamaiijusristotra of MATI (Rg., LXXXII, 4) (2 p.), lo. Byams- 
pa’i dpal; _ 
Vajrayoginisddhana attributed to VAJRADAKINI (Rg., LXXXVI, 
42), lo. Rab-mchog dpal-bzan-po, (1 P.); 
Bodhisattvajatakadharmagandi of SURA (Mdo, XCIV, 2) (8 p.), lo. 
Byams-pa’i dpal; 
Bodhisattvasamvaragrahanavidhi of ABHAYAKARAGUPTA (Mdo, 
XXXII, 8) (6 p ), lo, Dgra-bcom; 
Bodhisattvagocaraparisuddhisitrarthasamgraha of RAHULABHA- 
DRA (Mdo, XXXII, 3) (4 p-), fo. Byams-pa’i dpal. 

Correction of translation of the Pramdnavarttikakarika (Mdo, XCV, 

10) (120 p.), fo. Kun-dga’ rgyal-mchan dpal bzan-po, 

His own writings translated with the collaboration of the lo-cd-ba of 

Khro-phu are ; 


Reg., XXVI, 39; Rg., LXXII, 43; 
Rg., XLVIIL, 124; Rg., LXXII, 60; 
Rg., LXXI, 344; Mdo, XXXII, 14; 


Contd. 
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works of Sakyasri is complete: the only ones which have 
been saved from oblivion are those which he himself took 
the trouble to transmit to his Tibetan pupils. As much can 
be said about the whole of Indian Buddhism at the end of its 
history, of the task accomplished by the last pandits of Vikra- 
mafgila, of Nalanda and of Jagaddala their survives only what 
the Tibetans have incorporated in their textual inheritance, 
Mahdpandita Buddhagrimitra or-bhadra, or-jiidna36 was 
according to Taranatha,3? of Nepalese origin. However, the 
Tibetan translations present him regularly as Kagmirj38 and 
confer on him the titles of dharmasvamin bodhisattva Parama- 
Pandita sarvagurubhata (Mdo, IX, 1). That learned Buddhist, 
about whom Taranatha only tells us some legendary outlines 
without great interest, after having fled from Magadha, 
settled in Nepal, where for student he had Byams pa’i dpal, 
who later invited him to go to Tibet : there he worked in the 
Same places as Sakyasri and with the same colleagues,39 
: He is author4? of the Abhisamaydlankarabhagavatipraj- 
"ap arimitopadesasastravytti prajiiapradipavali nama (Mdo, 1X, 
1) (174 p.) and of the Jinamargavatéra (Mdo, XXXII, 2) 
(80 p.). He also edited a short tantric text connected with 


Rg., LXxu 60; 
ae = + 60; Mdo, XXXII, 20, 
Thos 
are ; 
5 Rg., LXVIILI, 170; 
; Rg., LXVIL, 171, 

h 
moe ‘ranslated with the grand Pandit of Sa-skya ; 
Those ie i = 
Ree which the translators are not mentioned are : 
te Gs 2 Rg., XXVI, 42; 
Re. ae a Rg., LX, 27; 
Na ra Se 3 Reg., LXVILI, 13, 
faire ee fused with Buddhasrijiiana, 

‘ac! a 

ie. tratslaieg ee of numerous wor 


36. con 


STi: TENG wp, 2531 “Waparamitasamcayagathapanyita, ete, 
38. Re., IV, 9: Rg., XLI 
39. B.A. p. 709; BU-S 
40. Conze A.A, Cy 9, 


V, 37. 
TON, 222, 
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the Ekajaja cycle, the Sribhagavadekajatastotra (Rg., XLIV, 
37) (5 p.). 

The most important interpretations owed to him are those 
of his own writings, done in collaboration with Byams-pa’i 
dpal,4! or, for the Jinamargavatéra with the Jo-cd-ba of 
Chag. 

Another Kagmiri collaborator of Byams-pa’i dpal is 
Sugatasri,42 teacher of another wellknown Tibetan of the 
epoch, Byan-chub dge-mjes (born in 1084) and author, accord- 
ing to the Bstan- *gyur index of a missing stotra, the Mahatma- 
kirtidhvajastotra (Bstod, 60), which he would have translated 
into Tibetan in cooperation with Kun-dga’ rgyal-mchan. With 
the lo-cd-ba of Khro-phu, he only translated the Svapnataro- 


41. Here are the other translations due to collaboration of BUDDHA- 

SRIJNANA and BYAMS-PA’I DPAL : 

1. Cycle of Kalacakra : 
Srikdlacakrasahajasadhana of KALAPADA (Rg., LV, 9) (2 p.)- 

2. Cycle of Sambara : 
Krodhavarahivajrayoginisadhana of SRIDHARA (Rg., XIV, 67) 
(2 p.)5 
Comention of the Sricakrasamvarasadhanaratnadipa of MAITRI- 
PADA (Rg., XIII, 34) (12 p.) in collaboration with RIN-CHEN 
GRAGS. 

3. Cycle of Hevajra : 
Vajratérasadhana (Rg., XX1, 40) (5 p.) (according to the Mongol 
index); 
Srivajratardsadhana of SUBHANATHA (Rg., XXII, 41) (3 p.); 
Buddhasrijiiana collaborated with Sakyagribhadra in the transla- 
tion of Vajratarasadhana by SRI RATNAKARASANTIPADA 
(Rg., XXII, 38) (12 p.). 

4, Cycle of Guhyasamaja : 
Srisahajaguhyasamajasadhana of VAJRALILA (Rg., XLI, 10)(1 p.). 

5. Cycle of the Utpadanakrama : 
Sugatasasanaratnayohittha of SRI NISKALANKA (Rg., XLVI, 
122) (8 p.)5 
aaa al of SRI NISKALANKA (Rg., XLVIII, 
123). 

6, Various : 
coer el ae ae of ASANGA (Rg., LXXI, 345) (1 p.); 

rivajrasarasvatidevyupayika of CAND! 
XXL, 398) me ipay’ RAKUMARA  (Rg., 
Aryajambhalajalendravisesastotra nama of HARASRI- 
PADA (Rg., LXXII, 44) (I p.). VASUDREBASS 
42. B.A. p. 317. 
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payika of Candramitra (Rg., XXVI, 38) (3 p.). But with the 
lo-ca-ba Dharmakirti and Rdo-rje rgyal-mchan, he made, at 
the vihdra of Myan-ro bkra-Sis, the version of a text which 
the index attaches, in spite of its title, to the Kalacakra : the 


Aryamaiijusrindmasamgitivy tti amytabindupratydloka nama (Rg., 
V, 9) (61 p.). 


Sarvajiasriraksita (Thams-cad mkhyen dpal bsrun-ba) of Kasmir, who 
worked at Sa-skya perhaps during the same epoch, remains of uncertain 
datation. He translated the Nydyapravesa nama pramanaprakarana (Mdo, 
XCV, 7) (8 p.) in collaboration with Grags-pa rgyal-mchan dpal bzan-po, 
that is to say, probably the fifth descendant of Sa-skya (1147-1216) accord- 
ing to P. Cordier. 

Another Kagmiri is discovered again in the 13th century in China, at 
“Con-du'i mkhan’’; Tathagatabhadra, of Kagmir, translated there the 
Astabhavatranatarasa 


§ adhana (Rg., LXXI, 379) (6 P.), work of Sarvajiiamitra, 
with the help of *Phags-pa Blo-gros rgyal-mchan dpal bzari-po (1234-1280), 
Of the monastery of Sa-skya. 


THE DECLINE 


13th and 141th Centuries 


What was the political and religious situation in Kasmir at 

ibe Moment When Sakyagribhadra came back to live there the 
years of his long career 2 

teks a Opening of the 13th century, 

Teturn, the kin 

‘@ OF eve 


doubtless a few years 
g Jagaddeva, named by the chronicler 
tion of Kay vet Jagadva, is chased from KaSmir by a coali- 
only with x ig He succeeded im reconquering his throne 
indubitab} . help of a faithful minister, who bears a name 
pointer ces Uddhist, that of Gunakararahula. That fragile 
that commana the persistence of Buddhism in Kagmir in 
the Blue dee orilhie 13th century, although, to believe 
people, @'S on the subject, it be then very forsaken by the 


Yet, at the e| F 
seems, a certain int Spoch, the Kagmiri Buddhists were exercising, so it 
early as 1251-1259 Tee, Ey the court of the Mongolian sovereigns. ‘As 
pa on, i ‘ a 
of the kingdom”, ‘they : ‘a had nominated close to his person a ‘*Master 


to say the chief responsible for all the Buddhist 
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communities of the Empire; he was a native of Kasmir and was named 
Na-mo” (Louis Hambis). 


The 13th century is marked by fights between the great 
landed proprietors and royal authority, struggles in which par- 
ticipated, very certainly, the brahmins. The latter appear 
under a name which seems new in its application to a social 
group, the bhafta : the religious authority, with all the prestige 
which accompanies it even on the political plane, had passed 
into the hands of the Sivaits. 

Furthermore it is a conspiracy of brahmins which puts an 
end to the reign and to the life of Rajadeva, son of Jagaddeva. 
His successor Ramadeva was doubtless one of the least weak 
rulers of that final phase of the history of independent Kasmir. 
Attention is called afresh under his rule to some foundations, 
but none is Buddhist. After the death of his adopted son, in 
1286, there is once more anarchy, but this time, Musulman 
infiltration, so long delayed, shows itself : the king is assassina- 
ted by a Turuska named Kajjala and, following that event, 
during several years KaSmir is going to be divided into two 
kingdoms, until Simhadeva re-establishes, a last time, over the 
whole of the valley, a monarchy of traditional Hindu type. He 
also financed numerous foundations, but died in 1301. In 1313, 
during the reign of Sahadeva (or Suhadeva), brother and 
successor of Simhadeva, a Musulman immigrant named 
Sahamera, a sort of intelligent adventurer, cunning and 
dangerous, places himself in the service of the king of Kasmir : 
new and fatal indication of Musulman infiltration. Kasmir is 
then invaded by a composite army, wherein according to 
Jonaraja, are mixed some Mleccha, some Turuska and some 
Tajika, under the command of a certain Duluca. Whence 
came that invasion? Perhaps from Afghanistan, if it is necessary 
to believe the Ain-i-Akbari on the subject, since, according to 
Abul-fadl, Delju, that is to say Duluca, was general of the king 
of Kandahar. If one is forced to replace those events in the 
current of contemporary Asiatic history, it is more than 
probable that it is a matter of a Mongol contingent or a group 
in the pay of the Mongols. In fact, according to Marco Polo 


43. Marco Polo, la description du monde...avec introduction et notes, by 
L. HAMBIS, Paris, 1955, p. 384. 
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(chap. XXXVI), Négodar [Negudér], great grandson of Gengis 
Khan, with 10,000 armed man crossed the Badascian [Badakh- 
shan], the Pasciai (Uddiyana] and the Chesimur, “and there 
he lost many of his men and beasts because the tracks were 
narrow and bad”’, but from Kagmir he would have continued 
towards India. As Jonaraja only mentions an invasion at that 
epoch, it is possible to think that “Dalju”’ was a general of 
Neguder. Be that as it may, the passage of that army, the 
effectives of which the chronicler estimates at 60,000 men, was 
for Kasmir a real devastation, assuaged neither by the taxes 
Proposed by Suhadeva and pocketed by Duluca, nor, alas, by 
the fasts of the Brahmins. When the cold, that great ally of 
the Kasmiris, made the enemy flee, the Musulmans carried off 
not only the riches that Kasmir could still be sheltering, but 
above all the women judged worthy of the harems and the 
men whose resistance led to conjecture that they would be 
appreciated on the slave market, “Kasmir became almost 
chaotic, a vast territory with few men, little food and lots of 
Sass’? 44 
The Mohamedans had prepared the way for the Tibetans. 
Nal after their departure intervened a chief Bhautta, whose 
hid as it appears under the sanskritised form Rificana, 
Tibetan ee uses) easily allows one to guess the original 
1320 is ja in-chen. Generally that invader of Kagmir around 
atid due ae with the Rin-chen of the Chronicles of Ladakh, 
that Tibet, entification is quite probable, Be that as it may, 
iVatemn an was not a Buddhist; he seems to have adopted 
with ie Perhaps for political Teasons, but he came to terms 
on Shame Ohammedans and, in order to govern, relied 
prettier ee who had become during So many vicissitudes, the 
was hopin ant of the Kasmiri kingdom. Perhaps Rin-chen 
decided sty. On his death Sahamera 


44, 2nd R.T., 152-155, 
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Kotadevi perished and Sahamera founded the first Musulman 
dynasty of Kasmir under the name of Sams-ud-Din.45 

But that “Sun of Religion”, if he favoured the Mohamme- 
dans and those who agreed to become Mohammedan, 
showed nevertheless a wide tolerance towards his subjects 
of other religions. This is the epoch when the poetess Lalla 
sings in Kaémiri the mystic trika. It is also the epoch of the 
last great names of Kasmiri Buddhism. 

Is it to the preaching of SikyaSribhadra at the beginning 
of the 13th century that Kasmiri Buddhism owes a revival of 
fertility which lasted right into the heart of the 14th century ? 
One would willingly believe it, although very badly informed 
about the history of that period. Be that as it may, during an 
epoch when Islam submerged nearly the whole of India, and 
when the Hindu dynasties of Srinagar are going to collapse 
under the combined pressure of Islam and of Tibetan expan- 
sion, some KaSmiris are still working in Tibet for the cause of 
the Law and are collaborating with the great /o-cd-ba of 
Sa-skya, Of-po, Yar-kluts-lo, Blo-gros brtan-po and the 
master-teacher of Bu himself (1290-1394). 

Gzon-nu ées-rab, the /o-cd-ba of On (not to be confused 
with Gzon-nu ées-rab [Kumiaraprajiia] the collaborator of 
Jayananda) worked with Jianaguhya of Kasmir (Rg., XLVII, 
54). Together they translated a certain number of minor 
works attributed, when the author is mentioned, to Kamalasri, 
and which occupy, in Tibetan translation, a total of twelve 
pages. That is little, but during the same epoch others accom- 
plished a task more worthy of interest, as much for importance 
as for extent. 

Vimalagribhadra, Kagmiri (Rg., XVI, 2) is the author of a 
Paiicasikatippani (Rg., XLIV, 43) (34 p.). Above all he worked 
with Blo-gros brtan-pa [Sthiramati] of Son “the Prince of 
Interpreters” (Skad-gitis smra-ba’i dbai-po),4° with whom he 
translated the important fika@ of the Hevajratantra, entitled 


45, The chronicle tells us a veritable romance which doubtless reflects 
some real facts : Kotadevi at first would have kept secret the death 
of Udayanadeva, then would have tried to resign personally, leaning 
on the Lavanya; after having vanquished the Lavanya, Sahamera 
would have proposed marriage to Kotadevi, but the queen would 


have committed suicide on entering the bridal bedroom. 
46. Mdo, CXVII, 5. 
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Suvisadasamputa, attributed to Tankadasa (Rg., XVI, 2) 
(557 p.). 

Here are the titles of the other writings of Vimalagribhadra, 
very short : 


—Kulaloke§varabhadvanakrama (Rg., XLIV, 44) (3 p ); 
—Anujfiaptikriyakrama (Rg., XLIV, 45) (1 p.); 
— Paramagurupunyasrinamastotra (Rg., LXXII, 53) (1 p.). 


The two first of those manuscripts were translated by the 
author and Blo-gros brtan-pa. The translation of the Paficasi- 
katippani is due to the collaboration of the author and of the 
lo-cé-ba of Yar-kluis.47 

The lo-ca-ba of Yar-kluns, Grags-pa teyal-mchan, trans- 
lator of Kalacakra48 js a pupil of Ses-rab sen-ge (1251-1315), 
himself “son” of Rnam-rgyal rdo-rje4® (1203-1282) ,50 student 
of Sakyasri, He is, by a few years almost the contemporary 
of Bu-ston, whom he survived, since he was present, after 1378, 
With Nam-mkha? bzani-po, at an ordination.51 In collaboration 


With the Kaémiri Dharmadhara, he translated the Sekoddesatika 
of Naropa (Rg., II, 4) (158 p.).52 


tha te other translations of Dharmadhara. all executed with 
ie 


text P of the same lo-cd-ba, are those of the following 
S: 


~Kulalokanathasadhand loka 


of Mahiman (Rg., XLIV, 42) 
P.) (cycle of Lokanatha); 


~Janibhalastotra, attributed to Vikramaditya (Rg., LXXII, 
46) (1 p,); 
ae pzonnu dal mentions a Tibetan who was initiated by Srivimala- 
irti and 


tonin Ordained by Sakyasri (B.A., 447). The chronology prohibits 
aa 73 him with Vimalasribhadra (see also Rg., LXXI, 372 


48. B.A, p, 837, 


49, his Rnam-reyal tdo-rje is often difficult to recognize in the texts, 
Scause he is considered as an incarnation of Rewa-lo and, due to 

that, he is often Called Rgwa-lo also. 

50. B.A., Pp. 790-792, 

Sl. B.A,, Dp. 639, 

52. According to the Blue Aimals (p. 838), the Sekoddesafika was trans- 
lated by "BRO, RWA, MAN.LUNS PA, DPAN-LO, YAR- 

KLUNS-LO, 
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—Sambuddhabhdsitapratimdlaksanavivarana (Mdo, CXXIII, 5) 
(7 p.); 

—Pratimdlaksana of the Maharsi Atreya (Mdo, CXXIII, 7) 
(11 p.); 

—Samudrika nama tanilaksanapariksa of Narada (Mado, 
CXXIII, 34) (4 p.). 


The translations of these three last texts, which depend on 
the Silpasastra, and for the last, on “somatic morphology’, 
were requested by the Bhotapandita Dam-chos *jin, and were 
done possibly at Sa-skya, possibly at Gun-than. 

The monk (dge-slon) Candrakirti or Kirticandra, Kasmiri, 
according to the references which accompany the translation 
of the Svabhavatrayapravesasiddhi, also collaborated with 
Grags-pa rgyal-mchan. It is regrettable that his origin is not 
confirmed through another authority and, for that reason, 
remains subject to caution. Indeed, that monk accomplished 
very honourable work. Doubtless it is he who requested that 
the Tibetan translation of the Sadhanamala (Rg., LXXI, 95-340 
bis) should be done at Sa-skya. But he worked above all in 
Nepal at Svayambhi, in the Dhanvadrama, and it is there he 
translated, with the aid of the lo-cd-ba of Yar-kluns, some 
important texts : 


—a paijika of the Kriyasangraha (attributed to Kuladatta) 
(Rg., LVI, 16) (320 p.); 

—the Amarakosa (Mdo, CXVII, 1) (125 p.)3 

—a fika (incomplete) of the AmarakosSa by Subhiticandra 
(Mdo, CXVII, 2) (129 p.); 

—the Lokananda, play in four acts, attributed to Candrago- 
min (Mdo, XCII, 2) (70 p.): 

—Caryagitikosavrtti of Munidatta (Rg-, XLVII, 35) (102 p.). 


It is necessary to add to that list a work of Kialacakra of 
secondary interest, the Asfastakena catuhsastiyoginibalividhi 
(anonymous) (Rg., IV, 28) (6 p-) and the Svabhavatrayaprave- 
Sasiddhi (Mdo, XVII, 21) (4 p.)- 

We learn from an incidental remark in the Blue Annals®8 of 
the existence of another KaSmiri : Bhiimisri, about whom we 


53. B.A, p. 1047, 
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are otherwise ignorant, who transmitted the initiation of the 
Vajravali to the lo-cd-ba of Yar-kluas and whom, after Subhi- 
tigri, Jayananda and Sakyasribhadra, Gzon-nu dpal calls the 
great Pandit from Kaémir. 
Finally, Sumanahéri collaborated with Bu-ston (1290-1364), 
With the help of the Tibetan scholar he translated a certain 
number of Buddhist texts, of which the Padmajalodbhavasa- 
dhana of Jayagrijfiana alias Padmavajra (Rg., XXVI, 70) (21 P.), 
and the Padmavalokitesvarasya padmajalakramena bhagavanman- 
dalapiijavidhi of the same author (Rg., XXVI, 71) (30 p.). 
Gzon-nu dpal also mentions that Sumanahésri taught to Bu-ston 
the cycle of Padmajala. It is more astonishing to find in the 
Bstan-gyur a Tibetan translation of the Meghaduta of 
Kalidasa (Mdo, CXVII, 8) (29 p.), done at Sa-skya at the 
Tequest of the Superior Nam-mkha’ brtan-pa.54 Sumanahéri, 
in order to get to the end of that difficult undertaking, which 
merited for him the title of [mahdkavi] joined with two 


Tibetan translators, Byan-chub rce-mo and Nam-mkha’ 
bzan-pa. 

Therefore are proved until the end of a collaboration 
which, si 


Gilture eg Thon-mi had lasted. some seven centuries, the 
the iiteeect e Kaémiri master-teachers and the diversity of 
Kasays = or aneit Tibetan students. But that abundance of 
itteady ai H Ghists in Tibet does not fail to make one a little 
did se a Permissible to wonder if the Mongolian invasion 
that which Se @ massive exodus of the last monks, similar to 
wilatesg ie — more than a century previous, had depo- 
of vitality, Onasteries of Magadha : far from being a token 


9 that affluence would appear rather as the last 
flaring up of Sparks from a fire which is dying out. 


54. Edited ana tr 


P.); 


Aryasaptaslokika bhagavatiprajhaparamita nama siitra (of KAM= 


BALAP ‘ADA, according to the index the Bstan- ur) (Mdo, 
iB ti dex the B. A 
} XX the Bstan-"gyur) (, 


8 


Backward Glance 


There are some chapters of history which end on an 
implicit promise. But this work here concludes in an atmos- 
phere more desolate than that of the Parinirvdna : it is not the 
master-teacher who dies, but the heritage he left, the dharma, 
which sinks into oblivion. 

The great names of KaSmiri Buddhism during the 14th 
century do not testify only to the end of an age; they appear 
as the end ofa survival. Since the pilgrimage of Hiouan- 
ts’ang, seven centuries have glared by, and Ka$miri Buddhism 
accomplished an immense task until the 12th century : work 
of evangelisation and translation; speculative and practical 
research in spheres as diverse as criticism of knowledge, logic 
and psychosomatic techniques, without ommitting the pietist 
and even mystical aspect. The master-teachers of the 14th 
century, although learned, were turned towards the past. 

But the temporal strength of a religion does not consist 
of doctors of divinity but of the faithful. Furthermore, so 
long as _ the monastery dwellers do not become landed pro- 
prictors, must not the monks depend for their subsistence on 
the lay faithful? Yet the zealous kalydnamitra, protectors 
of the sangha, must have become very rare, at the start of 
the Mussulman occupation, there where they had been so 
numerous. 


In that col of history, at the moment of commencing to 
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follow a new slope, it is fitting to question the causes of that 
decline of Buddhism in Kagmir : the more evident have, for 
that matter, been exposed very often when dealing with 
Indian Buddhism in general, but it is no doubt interesting 
to envisage them as the ransom of what was precisely the 
greatness of Buddhism. 

The Kasmiri monks were ardent missionaries. But they 
have only been able to play that role of first importance in 
the history of civilisation by going away from their native 
province. The grandeur of universal Buddhism coincided 
with the phase of expansion of India. At the time of retire- 
ment homeward and of subdivision, those great travelling 
monks must have seemed rather like strangers. Let us wager 
that, on returning from Tibet, Sakyasri_ was speaking with 
difficulty his mother tongue, the janmabhasa, about which 
Bilhana speaks, and if he has, as we learn from the Blue 
Annals, worked for the Law, that was near cultured people 
and by expressing himself in Sanskrit. Formerly champion 
of the plebian language, Buddhism had remained with the 
4pabhramsa, and the learned monks who knew Tibetan have 
neglected to write in KaSmiri. It is a Sivaite, Lalla, who, at 
the start of the Mussulman occupation, has for the first time 
used the Popular language of her country in mystic hymns. 
| Oreover, Buddhism assuredly owed the better part of 
Ms Prestige to the purity of its moral ideal and to its instant 
appeal to the affective virtues of benevo 


although endeavouring to strip them of their affective aspect. 
n @ moral miscellany, the Carucaryasataka, Ksemendra 
expresses hig 


Sentiments of veneration in regard to the founder 
of Buddhism : 


lence, and compassion, 


Paropakéram samsarasdram kurvita Sattva' 


van 
nidadhe bhagavan buddhah sarvasattvoddhrtau dhiyam. 


“To render service to others, that is truly to live; the 
holy Buddha had only one thought: the salvation of 
Creatures’?,1 


1. After translation b: 


y Sylvain LEVI, La Brhatkathamafijari de KSE- 
MENDRA, extrac! 


t from the Journal asiatiques, Paris, 1886, p. 13. 
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Certainly, Ksemendra is known for his favourable leanings 
towards Buddhism, but Kalhana, during the following century, 
while stigmatising the Buddhists on different occasions, does 
not fail to bow before the person of the Buddha himself, nor 
to praise an eminent monk Sarvajiiamitra.2 The most curious 
passage of the Rdjatarangini from that angle, concerns perhaps 
king Jalauka. Ina desire for vengeance, the Buddhists had 
sent an enchantress (krtyaka@) in order to kill that king, 
worshipper of Siva, but they were unaware that Jalauka was 
in reality a future Buddha. The Bodhisattva revealed it to 
the sorceress and charged her to request the king to erect a 
vihdra, and that is the occasion for the witch to give the king 
a beautiful definition of what is a bodhisattva3 

Yet, whether one grants it or not, the methods of investi- 
gation of the unconscious and of liberation of the vdsand, 
associated with belief in the inanity of appearances, 
have seriouly injured the mofal purity and have slyly 
inflected the Buddhistic ideal, inasmuch the cynicism of 
certain vajrdcarya permited all forms of imposture. Ksemendra, 
that great “bouddhophile” (Sylvain Lévy) furnishes many 
examples of it. He spares neither the nuns nor the monks, 
In the Lokaprakdasa is quoted a stanza which happens to 
belong to the initial text edited by Ksemendra : it is little 
probable that there were still some bhiksu at the time of 
editing the revision which has come down to us of that Piece 
of writing, neither would have been interpolated a stanza 
concerning a bhiksu at an epoch when the last Buddhists had 
disappeared from Kasmir :4 


—bhikso, kantha slatha kim ?—nanu Sapharavadhe (bandhe 2) jalikaisa— 
"tsi matsyams I—te me madyavadamsah—pibasi madhu2—samam vesyaya— 
yasi vesyam I—dattvarindm gale *nghrim—kim u tava ripavol—yesu samdhin 


2. R.T., IV, 210. 
3, R51, 199. 
Sdgasepi na kupyanti ksamaya copakurvate 
bodhim svasyaiva nesyanti te visvoddharanodyatah. 
They are not irritated, even against the sinner, they render service 
with patience, they do not choose to obtain their own awakening, 
for they have undertaken to deliver all (beings). 
4. According to the text edited by A. WEBER, Kshemendra’s Lokapra- 
kaga, Indische Studien, t. XVUL, p. 367. 
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chinadmi—cauras tvam?—dyiitahetoh—1vam asi ca kitavas?—tena bhiksur— 
namas te. 


“Monk, why is your frock stretched ?—Because I use it as a net in 
order to catch carp.—Do you eat fish ?—~As a snack with wine.—You 
drink wine ?—In the company of a girl—You frequent a young girl ?—In 
giving a kick to the throat of my enemies.—Then you have enemies ?— 
Into whose place I penetrate by housebreaking.—You a robber 2+On 


account of the game.—yYou are also a gambler ?—That is why lam a 
monk.—Greetings to you !”” 


That stanza which is to be found in the commentary of 
Abhayadeva at the Sthandiga, as A. Weber points out, could 
have been interpretedin the light of the sandhabhasa. The 
allusion to wine, to fish, to the vesyd is clear, even that about 
enemies, which are the passions (it is through the bias of 
that interpretation that the word arhant, ari-hant, is rendered 
in Tibetan). The comparison of the game of chance is also 
met with in Buddhist texts, for example it is the theme of a 
carya of Kanha5 Nevertheless, as has just been said, such 
modes of expression, used by some religious, could have 
seriously Scandalised the non-initiated, and stirred up those 
whom sympathy was carrying towards Buddhism to regret 
the moral Strictness of ancient monachism. Certainly, that 
would be to misapprehend, in considering as proof of opposi- 
tion to Buddhism Some epigrams directed against bad monks. 
In Christian territory, in a society where it is hardly possible 


to mi 4 ¢ . 
misunderstand the intentions of authors, the metrical tales 
are sometime: 


oF Bude S aS severe as Ksemendra is, and in the interior 
; uddhism, a Canonical text, the Rastrapalapariprecha, 
Places in the the cruelty 
Ksemendra, although 
Not irony : the Master, throughout a discourse 
Pages, stigmatises the bad monks “wanting in 
Sanaa in morality, impudent as 

irascible 8 ity, 1) as crows, arrogant, 
But there Were in Kagmir monks — 
least — scarcely Tespectable, even if scandal 
those who have not Tecognized universal vac 
altogether exceptional, 


in appearance at 
lous practices for 
uity have remained 
In spite of the reservations we have 


De SHAHIDULLAH, Chants mystiques, p. 118. 
6. Louis FINOT, B.B., no, 2, 1901. 
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made,’ the siddha could have appeared to be common 
magician; moreover, that is the echo which Marco Polo 
received, at the approximate time when the career of Kaémiri 
Buddhism finishes : 


Chesimur is a province which still has idolaters with languages for 
themselves. It conceives so much enchantment from devils that it is 
marvellous; for it makes idols talk. They can change the weather by 
enchantment, and can make it become dark; and so many great things are 
done that it is necessary to see to believe, And they tell you they are 
chieftains and that they have descended from the idols...’? (chapter 
XLvu).8 


7. Chapter IV, pp. 143-145. 

8. After the French text of Rusticien de Pise, edited by G. PAUTHIER, 
Paris, 1865, pp. 125-226. The less edifying aspect of that witchcraft 
is described by Ksemendra. His Arghagharghatika, the same who, 
is one of her roles, boasts of being more than 1000 years old, of 
understanding the mantra and alchemy (Varsdndm me sahasram 
gatam adhikataram vedmyaham dhdtuvadam siddho me vakprapaii- 
cah...), disguised as a Buddhist nun under the admirably initiated 
name of Vajraghanta, used to distribute some prophecies and 
charms : 

s@ Krtyasramakam gatva viharam haritasthitih 

bhiksuki Vajraghantakhya babhiva dhydnaniscala (61) 

patram tatra gunocitam karatale krtvatha bhiksaspadam 

Jirnam kdmukakitaragasadrsam kasayamadaya sa 

cakre mundanamandanam parinamatktismandakhandopam 

pindaptyai vitatakkandparicayasrenivihdram Sirah (62) 

patvi matidalasiksayai pranatdndm sadaiva sé 

grhe grhe kulastrinam dadau dauhsilyadesaném (63) 

vasyaprayogair vesyanam vanijam rddhivardhanaih mantravadena 

mirkhdnam sd param piijyatam yayau (64). 

“Exceeding all limits, she made her way to the monastery of 
Kytyasrama and made herself a nun under the name of Vajraghanta. 
She remained motionless, in meditation. She took in the palms of 
her hands the bowl destined for alms, which is congruous with 
virtue. She clothed herself in an old garment of a dark red colour, 
similar to the passion which used to deceive her lovers. Formerly 
captured for the familiar swarm of her dissolute lovers, her hand, 
bent in order to beg assumed a baldness which made her seem like 
half a pumpkin. Going from house to house, to mothers of families 
incessantly bent before her in order that she explains to them the 
mandala, she gave the performance of her perverse conduct, How- 
ever, in distributing some recipes of seduction to the street walkers, 
in increasing the gains of merchants and in reciting mantra to the 
foolish, she succeeded in making herself highly venerated.” 
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The wizards, whose prodigious deeds astonished so 
poignantly the Venetian traveller received at the court of 
the grand Khan, were called “Tebet’? and “‘Chesimur’’, 
“which are names of two nations of idolators.” Yet, that last 
word in the language of Marco Polo, describes the Buddhists.9 
Sad illusion, at the same time last evidence of remote diffusion! 
Finally, supreme paradox, Buddhism can have been victim 

of its excessive popularity. It had implanted itself so deeply 
in the KaSmiri soil that it had been absorbed there more 
easily than in other provinces where it was established less 

firmly. The local purdna, the Nilamata, which used to fix, as 

far as in the moot distant cantons, the ritual of peasant life, 

was already reserving a place for it. Among the Kaémiri 

festivals it méntions the anniversary of the birth of the Buddha 


and, on that occasion, the offering of food and clothes to the 
monks, 10 


9. See in particular chapter LXI: ‘“Recluses who hold maintenance of 
idols...” (from the French translation). 

10. In particular by Nalinaksha DUTT, Gilgit Manuscripts, vol. 1, p. 11, 
Srinagar, K.S.S., 1939, Let us recall the text of that passage from 
the Nilamata, many times quoted : 

Visnur devo jagannathah prapte brahman kalau yuge 

astavimsatime bhavi Buddho nama jagadguruh (684) 

Pusyayukte nisanathe vaisakhe masi kasyapa 

tasmat kalad atharabhya kale bhavinytah param (685) 

Sukle Sampijanam tasya yatha kdryam tatha srnu 

Sarvausadhaih sarvaratnaih sarvagandhais tathaivaca (686) 

buddharcasnapanam karyam Sakyoktair vacanais tatha 

suddhasitasca kartavyah Sakyavasah prayatnatah (687) 

kvacie citrayutah karyaé caitya devagyhas tatha 

utsavam ca tatha karyam natanartakasamkulam (688) 

Sakyanim Pijanam karyam civardhdrapustakaih...(689) 

“The god Visnu, protector of the world, when had arrived the 
kaliyuga of the 28th (kalpa), appeared, o brahmin, as instructor of 
the world under the name of Buddha, master of the night, being in 
conjunction with the constellation Pusya in the month of vaisakha, 
© Kasyapa ! Starting from that time, in the time to come, the day of 
the full moon (of the month of vaisakha) must be celebrated his 
solemn cult. Here is how, listen : it is necessary to wash the statue 
of the Buddha, dress it with all kinds of salves, with jewels perfu- 

mes, according to the words of the Sakya (monks). The residence of 
the Sakya must be made as clean as a sparkling nectar. It is neces- 
sary to ornament with various colours the temples and the sanctua- 
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After all, what was the religion of the countryside ? 
Sivaism ? Very surely, but especially that nameless religion 
made up of rites linked with the rhythms of country life and 
cults to local divinities, to innumerable naga of the springs 
and lakes. 

The pilgrimages, the yatra, ancestors of the modern mela, 
had a secular acpect. They were occasions for reunions, 
for contacts—that is the meaning of mela in Sanskrit—, 
and in the heart of the village or of the family, the faithful 
of the various religious groups used alike to take part: 
it is doubtless in those conditions that a local tutelary spirit, 
topographically anchored in the soil of KaSmir and already 
assimilated to Siva, NandikeSvara, became the divinity of 
Vajrayana.11 

Tolerance ? Concurrence ? Syncretism? or more simply 
confusion ? 

In its popular context,it is as though Buddhism hardly 
seems a distinct religion, and the differences revealed them- 
selves as more negligible again when Islam was preached. On 
the contrary, then appeared a unity of belief and hope, which 
expresses itself through the pen of a late chronicler, a writer 
somewhat mediocre, who perhaps renders yet more moving 
his twinge of concience : invoking He who, pure unconditioned 
light (niskilitam mahas), imposes karmic links in time and 
space (desakdlakalana), Jonaraja proclaims : 


atma vastu Sivo’stu vastvatha harih so’ pyatmabhir astu va 
buddho vastu jino’stu vastvatha param tasmai namah kurmahe. 
(2d R.T., stanza 250) 


«whether He be the dtman or whether He be Siva or indeed 
Hari, whether He be Brahma of the Buddha or yet again the 
Jina, let us render to Him supreme homage !” 


ries. It is necessary to give a hearty welcome with a multitude of 
dancers. One must render worship to the monks with offerings of 


clothing, of food, of books”. Sloka 684-689 of the edition of Vreese. 
11, See above, p. 113, 


Panel I 
Kasmiri royal chronology 


Karkoja Dynast ty 


Length of Dates Reigned in Corrected 
reign (R.T.) (Chines dates of 


(R.T.) Sources) 24 years 
Durlabhavardhana 36 years 602-638 626-662 
Durlabhaka- 
Pratapaditya Il 50 years 638-688 662-712 
Candrapida- 
ajraditya 8y. 8 m. 688-696/7 713&720 712-720/1 
696/7- (this 720/1- 
TatapIda-Udayaditya 4 years 700/1 difference 7724/5 
Muktapida. forces to 724/5- 
Lalitadityg 36y. 7m. 700/1-737 anticipate 761 
Successors of 
Lalitaditya 25 years of 
Teigns) 15 years 737-752 the dates 
Jayapida- furnished 
Vinayaditya 31 years 752-783 by the R.7. 
Lalitapida 


12 years 783-795 for the be- 
7 years 795-802 ginnings of 
2 years 802-814 thedynasty, 

exactly 23 

to 25 years 
for Vajradi- 
tya’s reign.) 


Samgramapida | I 
Cippatajayapida 

Ajitapida and his 
Successors (3 reigns) 42 Years 814-856 
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Utpala Dynasty 

Avantivarman 
Samkaravarman 
Gopdalavarman and his successors (3 reigns) 
Partha 
Successors of Partha (9 reigns) 
YaSaskaradeva 
Varnata and his successors (3 reigns) 
Ksemagupta 
Abhimanyu 
Nandigupta 
Tribhuvanagupta 
Bhimagupta 
Didda 

First Lohara Dynasty 
Samgramaraja 
Ananta 
Kalasa 
Harsa 


Second Lohara Dynasty 


Uccala 
Salhana 
Bhiksacara 
Sussala 
Jayasimha 
Paramanuka 
Varttideva 


Late Hindu Kings 
Vuppadeva 
Jassaka 
Jagaddeva 
Rajadeva 
Samgrimadeva 
Ramadeva 
Laksmanadeva 
Simhadeva 
Sahadeva 
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856-883 
883-902 
902-906 
906-921 
921-939 
939-948 
948-950 
950-958 
958-972 
972-973 
973-975 
975-980 
980/1-1003 


1003-1028 
1028-1063 
1063-1089 
1089-1101 


1101-1111 
1111-1120 
1120-1121 
1121-1128 
1128-ca. 1154 
ca. 1154-1164 
1164-1171 


1171-1180 
1180-1198 
1198-1212 
1213-1235 
1235-1252 
1252-1273 
1273-1286 
1286-1301 
1301-1320 


Panel II 


Pala Chronology 


After Indian 
sources’ 


R.L, Mitra® R.C. Majumdar 


After 

Taranatha 

palais 

S.C. Vidya- 

bhiisanal 
Gopila “660-705 Gopala 855-875 
Devapala 795-753 Dharmapala 875-895 

sapala 753-765 Devapala 895-915 
apstmapala 765-829 Vigrahapala I 915-935 
wasuraksia 829-837 Narayanapila 935-955 
Mahipay, 837-847 Rajyapala 955-975 
mone 847-899 Gopila I 975-995 
imupaie 82-240 Vigrahapala 11 995-1015 
oo fase 940-952 Mahipila 1015-1040 
sthapala 952-955 Nayapala 1040-1060 
Canaka 955-983 Vigraha- 
ala TIT S 

Bhayapala 983-1015 Pine I ee 
Nayapila 1015-10. urapdla 
Amrapiila 1050-106: Ramapala 
Hastipala 1063-1078 K 


'stipal: Uumarapala4 
Ksantipala 1078-1092 Gopala III 


Ramapila 1092-1138 Madanapala 
Yaksapala 1138-1139 


and 
D.C. Ganguly 
750-770 
770-810 
810-850 
850-853 
853-908 


908-988 


988-1038 
1038-1055 


1055-1070 
1070-1075 
1075-1077 
1077-1120 
1120-1125 
1125-1144 
1144-1161 
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NOTES OF PANEL II 


. S.C. Vidhyabhiisana, The Mediaeval School of Indian Logic, 
. R.L. Mitra, Indo-Aryans, Vol. IL, p. 232. 
. R.C. Majumdar and B.C. Ganguly, The Age of Imperial Kanauj, 


Bombay, 1955, pp. 44-55, and The Struggle for Empire, Bombay, 
1957, pp. 24-33. 
Yaksapala was then reigning in Bihar. 


. Though it does not enlighten our present topic, we cannot neglect 


the light—but important alterations which D.C. SIRCAR has pro- 
posed for the chronology of the Pala monarchs in the course of 
various articles and particularly in Comments on the Pala chrono- 
logy in Dr. R.C. Majumdar’s History of Ancient Bengal, Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, XVILL. 1-4, 1976, pp. 97-98. 

The revised chronology given by D.C. Sircar reads as follows : 


Gopala 750-775, 
Dharmapala 775-812 
Devapala 812-850 
Sarapala 850-858 

Vigrahapila I 858-860 

Narayanapala 860-917 

Rajyapala 917-952 

Gopala II 952-972 

Vigrahapala II 972-977 

Mahipala I 977-1027 
Nayapala 1027-1043 
Vigrahapala III 1043-1070 
Mahipala II 1070-1071 
Sirapala 11 1071-1072 
Ramapala 1072-1126 
Kumarapala 1126-1128 
Gopala IIL 

Madanapala | 1128-1162 
Govindapila 1162-1165 
Palapala 1165-1199 


The main points of divergence between Majumdar’s and Sircar’s 
chronologies are thus the distinction of Siirapala and of Vigrahapala 
in the second chronology and their confusion in the first one; the 
existence of a king named Palapala at the end of the dynasty in 
Sircar’s chronology, while the king is ignored by R.C. Majumdar’s 
one. (Claudine Picron) 


N.B. We have avoided repeating the mention circa before each 
date, but all these dates are only presented as approximations by the 
authors who propose them. 


Panel III 


Compared Chronology of the 
kings from Kasmir, Tibet and 
Bengal from 7th to 9th century 


Kings of Kaimir King of Tibet Palla Dynasty 
ner Of (after B.A.) 
abs cA —_—____ 

Durlabhavardhana- Sron-bean 

Prajiiaditya 602-638 sgam-po 568-649 

Man-sron 

Pratapaditya II 638-688 mat-bcan 650-676 
Candrapida- Khri’du 

Vajraditya 688-697 sron 676-704 
Tarapida- 

Udayaditya 697-701 
Muktapida- 

Lalitaditya 701-738 
From Kuvalaya- Khri-lde 

Pida to Jajja 738-753 gcug-bean 705-754 
Jayapida- , Khri-sron 

Vinayaditya 753.794 Ide-bean 754-780 Gopala 750-770 

basic Mu-ne Dharma- 
Lalitapida 784-796 bean-po 780-797 pila 770-810 
Samgrama- Ju-ce 

pida II 796-803 bean-po 797-804 
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Kings of Kasmir Kings of Tibet Pala Dynasty 
(after B.A.) 
Cippatajayapida- Khri-lde 
Brhaspati 803-815 sron-bcan 804-114 
Ajitapida 815-852 Ral-pa-can Deva- 
821-836 pala 810-850 
Accession of 
Glan dar-ma 836 
Avanti- Death of Vigra- 
varman 855-883 Glan dar-ma 841 hapdala I 850-853 
Samkara- Naraya- 
varman 883-902 napala 853-908 


! 
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Annex I 


Simplified Genealogy of the Kings 
of Guge 


Dpal~’khor-bean 
(grand-son of Glan Dar-ma) 


| 
Ni-ma-mgon Bkra-sis-rcegs 
| | 


| | | I 
Dpal-gyi- Bkra-Sis- Lde-bcug- Dpal-lde ’od-Ilde Skyid- 


mgon mgon mgon Ide 
(Mar-yul) (Pu-rans) (Guge) 
[or | 
| | 
Ye-Ses ’od Sron-ne 
(Jha bla-ma) (or ’khor-re) 
| 
Lha-lde 
| 
seal | 
Zi-ba ’od Byan-chub ’od ’od-Ide 
(Jha bla-ma) | 
Ree-Ide 
| 
*Bar-Ide 
| 
Bkra-sis-Ide 
(lived 17 years 


’ in Kasmir) 

; We adopt this Scheme, relevant for our purpose, neglec- 
ting some controversies between the sources with which Tucci 
has dealt in detail (Rin c’en bzani po, pp. 14-25). 


Annex II 


List of Kasmiri Authors and 
Translators 


(K. : Kasmiri; N.: Nepalese; A.: Author; T.: Translator; 
Col. : Collaborator; M.S.V.: Mulasarvastivadin; 
L. ; Logic; K.C. : Ka@lacakra) 


ABHAYAKIRTI : important A. of XIth c., sometimes named 
as K., sometimes as N. (K.C.). 

ALANKARAKALASA : K.T., beginning of XIIthc., col. of 

i-ma grags. 

ANANDA : K.T. and interpreter in Tibet, end of VIIIth c. 

KANAKAVARMAN: K.T., end of XIthc., col. of Ni-ma- 
grags. 

KUMARASRI : K.A.T. (L.), end of XIth c. 

KUMARAPRAINA : K. copist, beginning of XIIth c. 

KSEMENDRA : non-Buddhist K.A. of the Avadanakalpalata, 
finished in 1052. 

GAMBBIRAVAIRA : K.A., uncertain date. 

GUNAKARA : K.T.A., XIth c. (2). 

GUHYAPRAJNA : converted K. Brahmin, known under the 
name of the Red Master (Dmar-po), XIth c. 

CANDRAKIRTI : K.T., Col. of the Jo. of Yar-kluis, Gregs- 
pa reyal-mchan, not to be confused with the famous 
author Prasangika (XIVth c.). 

CANDRANANDANA : K. doctor of Xthc. 

VON ENS : K.T., Col. of Rin-chen bza-po, beginning of 

th ¢, 
JAYANANDA : K.A.T., Col. of Mdo-sde ‘bar, end of XIth c. 
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JINAMITRA : Important K.T. of IXth c., Vaibhasika. 
JINAPUTRA : K.A., uncertain date (anterior to IXth c.) 
(named as T. Rgyal-ba’i stas-po, not to be confused with 


Naropa who is sometimes named Yagomitra or Rgyal-ba’i 
sras). 


JINARAKSITA : K.A. of the fikd of th 
the K. Sarvajiiamitra. 
JNANAGUHYA : 1° K.T., Col. of Gzon-nu ges- 


tab (Dmar- 
po 2) (Rg., XLVII, 54), student of Paramabuddha, 2° 
K.T. of XIIIth c, 


JNANASRIMITRA : Important K.A.T. from XIth c. 
_ QL, KC), 
JNANABHADRA : K. master of Xth c., 
chen bzati-po in 988, 


TATHAGATABHADRA : KYT., end of XIIIth c. 
TILAKAKALASA : K.A,, ‘of XI : 


end of XIth c., Col. of Ni-ma 
__ grags. 
DANASILA : Ky, from IXth c, 


DHARMADHARA > K.T., Col. of the lo. of Yar-kluns, 
XIVth c, . 


¢ hymn to the Tara of 


who ordained Rin- 


: KT., XIth ec. 
DHARMASRI + KA. and T., Col. of the Jo. of Ba- 


Teg. 
: K.T. fro; 
NAKK ; m [Xthe. 


PREVA : KT. (B.4., p. 86), to be read Narasadeva 
ITABHADRA : K.T. from the end of XIth c., Col 
- m4 Ni-ma Brags (L.). , 
PRATNAR RSITA K. student of Naropa (B.4 p. 120) 
tinmeae ! K.A-T., also known as Guhyaprajiia 
PRAJNAVARMA 


N : KT. from IXthe. 
BALASRIBHAD i Hoan Bg 


RA : K.A., uncertain date. 
BUDDHASRIBHADRa - K.T., from the first half of the 
XIth c., Col. of Rin-chen bzani-po. 


BUDDHASRIINANA : KA. and T. from about 1200 A.D. 

ith the famous 
of Haribhadra (IXth c., Taxila 2), 

BUDDHAKARAVARMAN : K.T., Col. of Rin-chen bzan-po. 


vajracarya, student 
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BHADRABODHI : Important K.T., K.C., beginning of 
Xith c. 

BHAVYARAJA : K.T., end of XIth c. 

BHUMISRI : K. from the beginning of XIVth c. 

MANORATHA : K.T., end of XIth c. 

MAHAJANA : K.A.T., 2nd half of the XIth c. 

MAHASUMATI : K.T., end of XIth c. 

RATNAVAJRA : Important K.A.T., beginning of Xith c. 

RAVIGUPTA : See Saryagupta. 

RUPYAKALASA : K.A., uncertain date. 

VAJRABODHI : identical to Bhadrabodhi. 

VASUMITRA : Master contemporary of Hiovan-ts’ang (T.N., 

“ p. 172), 

VIDYASIMHA : K. Brahmin converted by Dharmakirti 
(T.N., p. 183). 

VIDYAKARASIMHA : K.T., end of XIth c. 

VINAYAKA : K-T., end of XIthc. 

VIMALAMITRA : MS.V. K. pupil of Safighabhadra. 

VIMALASRIBHADRA : K.A, and T., XIVth c. 

VIRYABHADRA : K. from the XIth ¢., who helped Ksemen- 
dra to prepare the Avaddnakalpalata. 

VIRAVAJRA : K., XIth c., Col. of Jaanaéri 
identical to the before-mentioned one). 

VISAKHADEVA : M.S.V, from Kasmir, 
ghadasa. 

VISESAMITRA : M.S.V. K. 

SANKARANANDA : K. Brahmin, author of L, : 

aes fea + MS.V.K., student of Punyakirti (after 
T.N). 

SAKYAMATI : K. from the epoch of Gopila (Bengal) and 
Harsa (Kaémir), after T.N. (p. 204). 

SAKYASRIBHADRA : K, master, rector of Vikramasila at 
the time of the Turco-Afghanese invasion, 

SRADDHAKARAVARMAN : Important K.T., Col, of Rin- 
chen bzan-po. 

SRIRATHA : K.T. from the end of XIth c, 


SRILAKSMI : K. nun, devotee of Ay: 


alokitegvara, XIth c. 
SAJJANA : K. Brahmin, master of the Uttaratantra, XIth c. 
SARVAJNAMITRA : K. monk, follower of the Tara, and 


important T., end of VIIIth c.-IXth ¢, 


mitra (may be 


student of San- 
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SARVAJNASRIRAKSITA : K.T. from the 2nd half of 

XIiIth c. and from the beginning of XIIIth c. 
SANGAMASRIBHADRA : K.T., uncertain dates. 
SANGHABHADRA : M.S.V. K., commentator of the Vibhdsa. 


SANGHADASA : Student of Vasubandhu, native from the 
South, invited in KaSmir. 


SAMBOGHAVAJRA : K.A. and T., uncertain date. 


SUKSMAJANA : K. Brahmin, T., end of XIth c.— beginning 
of XIIth c. 


SUKHARAJA : See Ksemaraja. 

ee : K.T. from about 1200. 
SUBHOTISRISANTI : KT. and master, XIth c. 
SUMANAHSRI : K.T. of XIV | of Bu-ston. 
SORYAGUPTA : K bike ae 


Master follower of the Tara, VIIIth c. 
Not to be con 


uncertai fused with the A. of treatises of L. of an 
certain origin and 
SOMANATHA - more recent. 


K.T., K.C., XIthe 
s fF "9 2 i 
lore K. Parahita master, XIth c. 


A : Son of Ksemendra, A. of a 108th avadana. 
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Narada, 257. 

Narayadeva (B.A., p. 86), 226. 

Narasadeva, 226. 

naga, 38, 93. 

Nagabodhi, 87, 233. 

ndagara, t (writing), 44, 45, 

Nagarjuna, 10, 20, 85-95, 103, 136, 
137, 151, 167, 193, 194, 199, 297, 
230, 232, 235. 

Nagarjunagarbha, 87, 

Nagega, 272. 

Nadapada, 11, 175. 

natha, 94, 96. 

Nathakala (cycle), 182. 

Namasamgiti (cycle), 188, 247, 

Narayana, 200. 

Narayanapila, 268, 269, 271, 

Naropa, 9, 16, 37, 90, 92, 129, 136, 
137, 141, 152, 153, 154, 157, 159, 
160, 164, 165, 167, 175-184, 185, 
186, 200, 217, 222, 230, 248, 256, 

Nalanda, XV, 62, 63, 64, 75, 80, 81, 
141, 152, 230, 246, 250, 

nastika, 79. 

nidana, 98, 

nimnatantrasreni, 130, 

nirgrantha, 18. 

nirvana, 141, 142, 144, 

nairdtmya, 146, 


P 


Paiicakrama, 80, 86, 142, 166, 
Pajicamasimha, 20, 273, 
Paficaladhara, 30, 
Pattikeraka, 178, 182, 
Patajali, 151. 
Padmaprabha, 149, 
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Padmavajra (Padmasambhava), 
90, 92. 
Padmavajra (Jayasrijiiana), 108. 
Padmasambhava, -ghoga, -pada, 57, 
90, 92, 94, 98, 102, 106-112, 144. 
Padmakara, 69, 108, 164. 
Padmakaragupta,-163. 
Padmakaraghosa [Padma "byua- 
gnas dbyaml], 108. 
Padmakaravarman, 190, 191. 
Parakdyapravega, 180, 
Paramabuddha, 170, 195, 
Paramanuka, 239, 267. 
Paramira, 93, 94, 
Paramértha, 129, 132. 
Paramartha, 62. 
Parahita, 211, 215, 230, 231. 
Parahita,-bhadra, 122, 219, 227, 228. 
Parahitarakgita, -ghoga, 228, 
Parih&sapura, 54, 55, 57, 58, 209, 
210. 
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Prakagikavihara, 54. 

prajia, 84, 135, 139, 166, 183. 

Prajfiakaragupta, 10, 14, 66, 122- 
125, 160. 

Prajiaikaramati, 10, 160. 

Prajidgupta, 11, 164, 172, 179. 

Prajiaguhya, 37, 

Prajidparamitd, 83, 101, 195, 196, 
228. 

Prajaiabhadra, 16, 179, 

Prajfarakgita, 11, 157, 172, 

Prajaavarman, 101, 103, 195, 

Pratapaditya IL, 49, 54, 270, 

pratibhasa, 128. 

Pratihara (dynasty), 23, 25, 93, 

pratyahara, 151. 

pratyekabuddha, 134, 


pramina, 66. 
Pramanavartitka, 11, 66, 67, 123, 125 
Pravarasena I, 31. 

Pravarasenepura, Pravarapura, 209. 


otsa, 29, 30, 40. ’ Pravaresa (temple), 31. 
oan (designation of Kagmir), 48. Pragdntamitra, 193, 
pala, 55, Prasanna, 273. 
Palapala, 269. prastha, 55, 
Pandubhimi (see Tib. Sa-skya). Prigjyotiga, 33. 
P4aramita, -naya, -yana, 130, 134, pragayama, 151. 
paramparya, 91. Praditya, 273. 

Partha, 267. prasangika, 220, 231, 
Parvati, 114 PH 
Pala, V, 20, 23, 24-26, 272. 
piadopata, “who lives on alms” Puspahari 
(Paingapatika, Pindo-pa), 186, Phullaharl Puspahari), 177, 
Pindopa, 153, 154. B 
piftha, 35. 
Puoyaégri, Pupyakaragupta, Baddhapura, 29, 204, 
(Mahévajrasana), 11, Bandhudatta, 3, 
Puspa, 273. Balin Aca&rya, 222, 
Puspahari (Phullahari), 153, 177, Balacandra, 273, 
179. “" palsditya, 38, 


Pirna, 40. 

Pirgavardhana, 100, 105, 

Pythivibandhu, 104. 

paindapatika (bsod-shoms-pa), 12, 
153, 186. 

Paindapatika, see Pindo-pa. 

Prakagadevi, 54, mere 


Bindukalasa (thig-le bum,, 
Tilakakalaga, 231, 
biruda, 26. 
Bilhaga, 7, 31. 
Buddhajiana, -pada the old @th 
12, 19, 81, 83, 85, ah. 
mt 167, 191, 193, 


Pa), see 
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Buddha, (Sri), -jfiaina, -pada -mitra, 
~bhadra (ca. 1200), 12, 94, 250. 

Buddhajfiana (Naropa), 178, 

Buddhapala, 163. 

Buddhabhadra, 4, 190, 

Buddhasriganti, 190. 

Buddhasamayoga (cycle), 170, 193. 

Buddhasena, 4, 

brhadgajijavara, 240, 

Brhadbhuttadega, 32. 

brhadbuddha, 54, 206. 

bodhi, V1, 166. 

Bodhibhadra (Byan-chub bzai-po) 


or Bhadrabodhi, 164, 184-188, 
Bodhila, 40,000 


Bodhivarman, 101, 
brahmacarin, 166. 
Brahman, 120, 


BH 


Bhagavant, 79, 
Phataghasi, 18, 
hadra (Stibhad 
~bhadra, 10,» 198. 
Bhadrapada. 85, 
187. 
Bhadrabodhi Be it 
Bhadravakaia amie te 
Bhadregyara, 159, 
Bhayapala, 268, 
Bhartrhari, 48. 
Bharthari (sj, 
Shares, 270 T.N.), 273, 
Bhavya, 19, 
Bhavyakirti, 229. 
havyaraja, Ty : 
<< 230, ey 197, 211, 215, 226, 
‘asmesgvara (thal-bay * 
Phyug), 129, P#'i dbaa- 
bhava, bhévaka, 144, 
bhavand, 128, : 
Bhavanakrama, 99, 147. 
Bhavaviveka, 229, 
Bhasadhara, 110, 
Bhiksacara, 30, 31, 238, 267 
Bhimagupta, 156, 267. 


Bhuhkharadega or Tubkaradesac2) 
53. aad 
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Bhuttarastra, 32. 
Bhitiraja, 35, 36. 
Bhimiéri, 257. 
Bhairavadeva, 215. 
Bhoja, -deva, 23. 
Bhautta, 254. 


maga, 71. 

Magadha, XIII, XVII, 23, 37, 59, 
71, 159, 163, 164, 169, 197, 199, 
211, 250. 

Mankha, 240, 241. 

Mangakostha, 35. 

Manijusri, 44, 127. 

Maaijusri (pandita), 73, 104, 

Maiijugrivarman, 242. 

Maaijusrisattva, 215. 

matha, 118. 

mani, 54, 

Manivajra, 226, 

mandala, 79, 138, 143, 147. 

Matsyantrada, 95. 

Matsyendranatha, 94, 95, 

Mathura, 35. 

Madanapala, 268. 

Madhyadega, 53, 272. 

Manomati, 18. 

Manoratha, 122, 211, 215, 226, 229, 
231. 

mantra, 80, 134, 138, 147, 157. 

Mantrakalaga, 149. 

Mantranaya, 81, 83, 134, 138, 139, 
140, 147, 162. 

Mantrabhatta or bhadra, 120, 

Mantrayana, 11, 78, 112, 130, 134, 
137, 138. 

Mayiira, 71. 

Mallavadin, 69. 

Masuraksita, 268. 

Mahakaruna, 216. 

Mahakarunika (Avalokitegvara), 
188. 

Mahakala, 112, 113, 114, 173. 

Mahakasmirapandita, see Kha-che 
pan-chen. 
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Mahanandana, 122. 

Mahénapanasmytisitra, 4. 

Mahajana, 82, 168, 210, 216. 

Mahapasmavajra (Padmasambha- 
va?), 108. 

Mahapadmasaras, 50. 

Mahapiala, 268. 

Mahabodhi, 63. 

Mahamati, 187. 

Mahamaya, 241. 

Mahamudra, 170. 

Mahamaudgalyayana, 103, 

Mahayogatantra, 193. 

Mahavajrasana (Punyakaragupta), 
11. 

Mahavibhasa, 2, 242. 

Mahagakyabala, 42, 273. 

Mahaéakyamitra (sakya-bses-gfien 
chen-po), 86. 

Mahasammata, 272. 

Mahdsanghika, 40, 42, 61, 84. 

mahasiddha, 35, 111. 

Mabisumati, 216, 226, 230, 233. 

Mahiman, 252. 

Mahipala, 8, 19, 20, 26, 69, 82, 95, 
123, 268, 269, 

Mahisasaka, 61. 

Mahendrapala, 25. 

Maheévera, 120, 168. 

Matrka (cycee), 182. 

Matrkota, 64, 272. 

Madhyama agama, 3. 

madhyamika, 10, 19, 81, 85, 93, 96, 
103, 128, 130, 137, 163, 220, 227. 

Madhyantika, 2. 

Manasa, 161. 

mayakaya (sgyu-lus), 180, 

Marici, 35. 

Martanda, 30, 54, 58, 72. 

-mitra, 10. 

Mihirakula, 4, 5, 39, 

Mihira Bhoja, 93. 

Mina-pa (Vajrapada or Acintya), 
94, 95. 

Muktakegava, 55. 

Muktavihara, 56, 209, 

Muksasvamin, 59. 
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Muktapida Lalitaditya, 51, 266, 270. 

Muiaija, 93, 94. 

Muditaéri, 212, 216. 

Mudgaragomin, 194. 

Munivarman, 101. 

Mundivihara, 56. 

“Mulasarvastivada, -vadin, 2, 40, 57, 61. 

Mrgadava, 137. 

Mrcchakattka, 93. 

Meghavahana, 6. 

Medhatithi, 7. 

Merutunga, 94. 

Maitraka, 64. 

Maitri-pa, Maitripada, 188. 

Maitrigri (Byarns pa’i dpal), 248. 

Maitreya, 83, 104, 105, 212, 218, 219, 
220, 247. 

maithunapravrtti, 139. 

moha, 145. 

mieccha, 7, 157, 253. 


Y 

yaksa, 113. 

‘Yakgapala, 268, 269. 

Yamari, 14, 18, 66, 122-125. 

Yamarivihara, 125. 

Yamuna, 243, 

Yagaskara, 118, 267. 

Yagobhadramitra (Siian-grags bzah- 
po) (Naropa), 11, 16, 176, 178, 
182. 

Yagovarman I, 55, 

yasti, 57. 

yana, 138, 

Yukadevi, 6. 

yuganaddha, 80. 

yoga, 4, 139. 

Yogatantra, 130, 163, 

yogdcdra, cdrin, 130, 137, 139, 227, 
228. 

Yogécarabhimi, 4, 

yogin, 37, 

yojana, 37, 


R 


Ranarambha, 32. 
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Ranaditya, 32. 

Ratinandana, 122. 

Ratnaguptavihara, 204, 210, 230, 
232, 235. 

Ratnaguptarama, 210. 

Ratnaprabhasuri, 69. 

Ratnaraksita, 245. 

Ratnarasmivihara, 210, 229. 

Ratnavajra, 37, 82, 160, 163, 168-171, 
188, 191, 197, 210, 217, 222, 225, 
227, 230. 

Ratnasri, -jfana, -phala, -bhadra, 
-mitra, 169, 170, 

Ratnakara, 117, 

Ratnakaraganti, 159, 160. 

Ravigupta or Siryagupta (the devo- 
tee of the Tara), Ni-ma sbas-pa, 
T1572; 73, 105, 129, 137, 191, 247, 
249, 


Ravigupta or Siryagy; 
cian), 66, 122-126, 

rasa, 85. 

Rasapala, 268, 

rasayana, 85. 

raga, 145, 

Rajataraiginz, Passim, 

rajagrhya, 241. ; 


pta, (the logi- 


japuri, 29, 
Ra Javil ara, 54, 58, 204, 209, 
Rajagr hanamitra, 26, | 
rijasthaniya, 244, ; 
Rajendra, 20, 

Rajyapala, 26, 268, 269. 
Raimadeva, 253, 267” 


Ramapala, 25, 242 
Rahula, 88, » 268, 269, 


Rahulabhadra, 94, 172 
Rahulasribhadra, 246, 
Rahulasrimitra, 248.” 
Rificana (Rin-chen), 254, 
Rilhana, 55, : 


L 


Laksmanadeva, 267. 
Laksmi, 188, 189, 198, 
Laksmikara, 201. 
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Laksmikara, Laksmimkara or 
Laksmi, 90, 153, 189, 198, 201, 

Lankaka, 241. 

Lankavatara, 134. 

lafica, 45. 

Lalitacandra, 273. 

Lalitapura, 54, 

Lalitavajra, 91. 

Lalitaditya Muktapida, 32, 52-54, 
56-61, 72, 73, 78, 106, 159, 206, 
209. 

Lalitapida, 266, 270. 

Lalla, 205, 255, 260. 

Lata, 55, 73. 

liriga, 114. 

Lilavajra, 90, 91, 

Lokanatha, 200. 

Lohara, 29, 118, 156, 


Vv 


-vajra, 10. 

vajra, 135, 137. 

vajrakartari, 157, 

Vajragarbha, 146, 147, 

Vajraghanta, 90. 

Vajracchedika, 134. 

vajradhdrajnidna, 152, 

Vajrapani, 35, 197. 

Vajrapada (Mina- 
95. 

vajraydana, 121, 134, 

Vajravarman, 193. 

Vajravarahi, 88, 168, 

Vajrasattva, 135, 

Vajrahasa, 85, 

Vajraditya, 266, 

Vajramukuta, 74, 

Vajrasana, 163, 168, 243, 246, 

Vanapala, 268. 

Vantideva, 239, 

Varaha, 241, 

Varahamihira, 53, 151, 

Vararuci, 108, 112, 114. 

Varendraruci, 216, 

Varnata, 267. 

Varttideva, 239, 267, 

vartula, 45. 


pa or Acintya), 
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Valabhi, 64. 

Vallapura, 29, 30, 159, 204. 

Vasugupta, 87, 88, 119. 

Vasubandhu, 61, 62, 63, 103, 104, 
195, 209, 218. 

Vasumitra, 42. 

Vagisvara, 73, 191. 

Vagisvarakirti, 154, 160, 222. 

Vagisvararaksita, 

Vagbhata, 122, 194, 

vagvisuddhi, 80. 

vdc, 138. 

‘Vamana, 204. 

Varahamila, 28, 55. 

vasana, 145, 147, 196, 261. 

Vikramasgila, XV, 81, 152, 157, 165, 
169, 187, 222, 231, 243, 244, 250. 

Vikramaditya, 256. 

Vikramaditya Harsa, 64, 207. 

Vikritavanavihara, 40, 

Vigamacandra, 272. 

Vigrahapala I, II and ITI, 268, 269, 
271. 

Vijayakgetra, 210. 

Vijayanagara, 24. 

Vijayapada, 90, 187, 


Vijayapala (Pratihara sovereign), 26. 


Vijayasridhara, 190. 

Vijayega, 239. 

Vijftdnabhairava, 180. 

Vijnanamatra, Vijfdnavada, -in, 21, 
104, 137, 220. 

Vitasta, 6, 9, 28, 30, 33, 40, 76, 117. 

Vidyakaraprabha, 100, 101. 

Vidyakarasimha, 242. 

vidyadbarani, 80, 138. 

Vidyasimha (Rig-pa sea-ge), 46, 66. 

Vinaya, 101, 103. 

Vinayacandra, 187, 188, 

Vinayapada, 187. 

Vinayasrimisra, 178, 182, 

Vinayakaramati, 198. 

Vinayaka, 202, 216. 

Vinitadeva, 66, 67, 70, 103, 104, 122, 
124, 125, 

Vibhasa, 2, 40, 79. 

Vibhiticandra, 249, 

‘Vimalacandra, 273. 
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Vimalakicti, 135, 141, 145. 
Vimalakirtinirdesa, 135, 140, 141, 
Vimalamitra, 97. 
Vimalagribhadra, 255, 256. 
Vimalaksa, 3. 
Virajaksetra, 71. 
Viguddhasimha, 42. 
Visalata, 30, 56, 

Visnu, 201, 

Visnunagara, 176. 
Visnuraja, 273. 

visarpa, 72. 

vihara, 6, 39, 41, 55 59, 159, 
Viravajra, 223, 226, 228. 
Viryabhadra, 201. 

Vedanta, V. 

vesya, 262, 

Vuppadeva or Vopyadeva, 267. 
Vaikunthamatha, 239. 
Vaibhasika, 100. 
Vairocana, 82, 102, 109. 
Vairocanaraksita, 99, 
vyakarana, 52, 

Vyali, 94, 

Vyadi, 94, 


s 


Samvara, Sambara, 79, 200, 225, 228, 
251. 

Sakadvipa, 71. 

Sankarabhadra, 120, 126. 

Sankaravarman, 117, 267, 

Sankarananda, 14, 121-127, 180, 229, 
231. 

Sankharaja, 238. 

Satadri (Satlej), 30. 

Sambhala, 153. 

Savari-pa, 90, 94. 

Sakyabuddhi, 124, 197, 

Sakyabodhi, 66, 67, 96, 124, 

Sakyamati, 190, 

Sakyamitra, 86, 87, 

Sakyaprabha, 87, 

Sakyasribhadra, 12, 16, 124, 197, 
240, 244-250, 255, 260. 

Santideva, 63, 104, 139, 233. 

Santiraksita, 19, 82, 97, 98, 99, 111. 
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Santipada, 191. 
Santibhadra, 242, 
Samupala, 268. 
SGrada (writing), 45. 
Sdsana, 55. 
Sasanadhara, 179, 
Sahi, 10, 57, 117, 157. 
Siva, 95, 114, 
Sila, 64, 272. 
Silamafiju, 97. 
Silabhadra, 62, 
Silakara, 241, 
Siladitya (name of diverse sovere- 
igns), 63, 64, 207, 


Silendrabodhi, 15, 99-101, 103-105, 
234, 
Subhakara, 245, 
Siinya, -ta, -vada, 
111, 146, 148, 218 

Sura, 65, 195, 
Sarapala, 268, 269, 
a nnevaica, 225. 

raddhakara, -Var: 
164, 190, 191-193, 1? 49s 163, 
sravaka, 134, 136, 


~vadin, 84, 88, 


Srivara, 32, | 
Srivijaya, 23, 155, 
Sresthapala, 268, 


§ 
sadatigayoga, 150, 
Sadarhadvana, 60, 86, 
Sahiya, 57, 


samvara, 138, 
Samvara (see Samvara), 
samy ttisatya, 132. 
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samsdra, 54, 141, 144, 

Samgramadeva, 267. 

Samgramaraja, 156, 159, 267. 

Samgramapida I, 266, 270. 

Samgha, 1. 

Samghadasa, 63. 

Samghabhadra, 40, 61, 65. 

Sajjana, 82, 168, 188, 210, 216-220, 

Saddharmapundarikasiitra, 134, 

sandhabhasa or sandhyabhasa, 137, 
262. 

Sabara (-pada), 92. 

samagra, 1. 

Samantabhadra, 178, 

samadhi, 151. 

Samadhirajasitra, 6. 

Sampannakrama, 128, 

Sarana, 75. 

Saraha, 90, 92, 94, 109, 172. 

Sarojavajra, 109. 

Saroruha, -vajra, 108, 109, 226. 

Sarvajfiamitra, -deva, 8, 95 20.71; 
73-76, 100, 101, 130, 233, 253, 
261. 

Sarvajiiagrirakgita, 252. 

Sarvatathagatakayavakcittavajra- 
dhipati, 79. 

Sarvastivada, -vadin, 2, 6, 7, 42, 57, 
99, 100, 

Salhana, 238, 267. 

Sahajayogini Cinta, 90. 

Sahadeva, 253, 267, 

Sahamera, 253, 254. 

Samba, 71, 

Salavahana, 31. 

Simha, 46, 47, 272, 

Simhacandra, 272, 

Simhadeva, 267, 

Simhanada (Sen-ge-sgra), 44, 46. 

Simhapura, 40, 110, 

Simhabhadra, 19, 69, g2, 

Singala, 110, 

siddha, -dcarya, -ISvara, 92, 93, 94, 
95, 112, 

siddham (writing), 46. 

Sindhu, 158. 
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sukhabhisambodhi, 80. 

Sugata, 59. 

Sugatamitra, 42. 

Sugataégri, 251. 

Sugandha, 118. 

Sunayaésri, 216, 231. 

Subhasita, 190, 196. 

Subhitigri, -bhadra, -ginti, 12, 167, 
190, 195-197, 229, 248. 

Sumatikirti, 212, 216, 230, 

Sumanahéri, 258. 

Suyya, 117. 

Surdgjra, 4, 64, 272. 

Surendrabodhi, 101, 103, 105. 

Sulla, 239. 

Sullavihara, 239. 

Suvarnadvipa, 63, 124. 

Sugakti or Srimant, 87. 

Sussala, 31, 238, 267. 

Sussala, 55. 

Suhadeva, 253, 254. 

Sukemajana, 82, 168, 210, 216, 221. 

satra (opposed to tantra), 138, 165, 

Suryaketu (alias Sribhadra), 188, 
198. 

Saryagupta or Ravigupta (Ni-ma 
sbas-pa) (the logician), 122-126. 

Saryadeva, 42. 

Siryamati (wife of Ananta), 32, 159, 


205. 
Siryavarman II, 154. 
Sena, 25. 
Sekoddesatika, 135, 150. 
saindhava, 81. 
Somasati, 198. 
Somadeva, 7, 205. 
Somanatha, 167, 185, 195, 198, 199, 
242, 
Somapuri, 187. 
Somasri, 217, 227. 
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Somananda, 119. 

Somendra (son of Ksemendra), 201. 

Sautrantika, 21. 

Skandhila, 40, 

stilpa, 40, 41, 55, 57, 58, 59. 

stripijd, 131. 

Sthirapadla, 197, 212, 216. 

Sthiramati (Blo-gros brtan-pa), 62, 
63, 104, 234, 255. 

sragdhard, 71. 

Sragdhar4, see Tara, 

svatantrika, 19, 

svapanabhavana, 180. 

Svayambhii, 257. 


H 


hathayoga, 95. 

Haoumat, 57. 

Hayagriva, 120, 

Haramukuja, 114, 

Haridvara, 42, 176. 

Haribhadra, 12, 67, 81, 82, 83, 94, 
129, 137, 168, 172, 196, 250. 

Hariraja, 158. 

Harsa (Sri) (T.N.), 63-65, 272. 

Harsadeva, 31, 204-208, 226, 237. 


Harsavardhana (of Kanauj), 63, 64, 
11, 207. 


Haladhara, 159. 

Hastipala, 268, 

Huska, 60, 86. 

Hugkapura, 55, 59, 60. 

hetuvidya, 128, 

Heruka, 79, 81, 145, 

Hevajra, 79, 171, 174, 188, 251. 

Hevajratantra, 35, 79, 135, 137, 143, 
145, 147, 157, 174, 181, 248, 255. 

Hevajrapiadarthagika, 146, 
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K 
Ka-ro-pa, 188, 
ee grags [Anandakirti], 208, 


Kun-dga’ Tgyal: 
(Anandadh 
great pa: 
248, 251, 

Kun-dga’ tdo-rje [Ana: j 

ni 
Kune TAPES davajra], 16, 


Sarbha], 148, 
Kun-tu bzan-po, 178, aie 


-mchan dpal bzani-po 
Vajasribhadra], the 
ndit of Sa-skya”’, 245, 


lu-sgrub sa: e a 
. tha}, ies PO UNagarjunagar- 
Iwi Tgyal-mcha, 
n [Na ji 
99, 100, 101, ion aN gadhvaja], 
Klu’i byani-chub [Na 
klwi 8nod-pa, 7), 
Dkon-breegs, 101, 
Dkon-mchog bsruy, 
199. 
bka’-gdams-pa (sect). 1: 
7.7, 1 
Hee ~ &¥ur, passim, > 164, 234 
ka’-reyud-pa (sect 
Bka’-cog, 99, iS. 
Skyid-Ide Ni-ma-m, 
tern Tibet), 161 


Babodhil, 87, 


80N (king of Wes- 


KH 


Kha-che [Kasmira], 28, 37, 

Kha-che Dgon-pa-pa [Kasmira. 
aranyaka], see Dgon-pa-pa, 

Kha-che-pan-chen[Kasmirapan. 


dita], surname of several] Kag- 
miri pandits (Jayananda, Subhi- 
ti, Sakyaéri), 12, 196, 235, 245, 
248. . 

Kha-che’j gron-khyer, 209, 

Kha-bo-che (of Bean), 203, 204, 220. 

Khams, 203, 231, 

Khu-lo (Mdo-sde *bar), 235, 236, 

Khyad-par-mkhar-sku (vihara), 208, 
235, 

Khyun-po chos-brean, 203, 204, 

Khyun-po grags-se, 165, 

Khyun-po rnal-’byor, 184, 

Khri-bkra-sis Ide-bcan, see Lha-Ide, 

Khri-bkra-sis_ dban-phyug Nam- 
mkha’-bcan, 240, 

Khri-Ide gcug-bcan, 50, 270. 

Khri-Ide gung-brtan, 97, 

Khri-Ide sron-bcan, 105, 271. 

Khri "de sroa, 270. 

Khri-ral, 19, 

Khri-sroa Ide-bean, 96, 97, 99, 100, 
102, 211, 270. 

Khro-phu-lo (Byams pa’i-dpal), 
245, 248, 249, 251. 

mkha’~’gro-ma see dakini. 

*Khor-lo’jin [Cakradhara], 208, 
210. 


G 


Gu-ge, 27, 32, 44, 161. 
Gun-than, 257. 
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Gyi-jo (see Zla-ba’i ’od-zer), 184, 
185, 187. 

Gra-pa mnon-ées, 185. 
Grags-pa rgyal-mchan (the 
Yar-kluns), 256, 257. 
Grags-’byor ges-rab, 202, 211, 213, 

214-216, 230, 235, 236. 
Gron-khyer dpe-med, 208, 209, 210, 
221, 229, 231, 235. 
Glan dar-ma, 27, 117, 123, 161, 271. 


e lo, of 


D 


Dga’-ba rdo-rje, 228. 
Dga’-ba’i dbati-po [Ramendra], 202. 
Dge-ba’i dban-po [Ksemendra], 202. 
Dge-ba’i blo-gros, 197, 198, 221, 
226, 229. 
dge’-slon (-ma), bhiksu (-ni). 
dgon-pa-pa [kasmira-aranyaka), 12, 
Dgon-pa-pa (Kha-che) [Kasmira- 
aranyaka], see nd gpebacte 
ananda, 223, 235. 
Pi (the /o, of Chag), 245, 
246, 248, 251. : 
Gos-lo (Gzon-nu dpal), passim. 
al-ba-can, 125. 
Bee a es-rab, 221, 226. 
d-’bum, 102. 5 
eae (Rnam-rgyal rdo-rje). 256. 
sgyu-lus [mayakaya}, 180. 
sgrol-ba, 166, 173. 
N 
Wag-gi dban-phyug gtags-pa, 187, 
riag-dben (vagvisuddhi), 80. 
diios-grub (siddha), 111. 
Mna’-ris, 161, 163, 172, 202, 213, 
225, 231, 246. 
Rnog, 211. 
Riog-lo, see Blo-ldan ses-rab. 
stiags (mantra), stags lugs, 138. 
stiags-kyi theg-po [mantrayana], 152. 


Cc 


Cog-gru (Jo. of) (Rab-zi bges-giien), 
226, 
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Lee-pa, 199. 
CH 


Chag-lo (Chos-rje dpal), 245, 246, 
248. 

Chu-bo rma (the Hoang-ho), 208. 

Chos-kyi rgyal-mchan, 179. 

Chos-kyi blo-gros, see Mar-pa. 

Chos-kyi brcon-’grus, 221, 225. 

Chos-kyi bzan-po [Dharmabhadra], 
248. 

Chos-mchog, see Dharmottara. 

Chos-rje dpal, 122, 245, 246, 

chos drug, 129. 

Chos-’bar, 213, 234. 

Mchog-sred, 113. 


J 


Ju-ce bean-po, 270. 

Jo-bo-rje (Atisa), 166, 222. 

Jo-bo-chen-po (Kalacakrapada). 
153. 

Jo-’bar, 246. 

Jigs-med grags-pa [Abhayakirti], 
179, 


N 


Na-lIto or Na’i rgyu-lto gsol-ba (sur- 
gg of Li’i-pa) [Matsyedasa?], 

Ni-ma grags, 168, 206, 210, 211, 212. 
213, 214-216, 221, 227, 231, 232, 
234, 240, 241, 

Ni-ma sbas-pa [Ravigupta] or [Sar- 
yagupta], 71. 

Ni-ma Ses-rab (/o. of Gijal), 225, 

Gian (/o, of) (Dar-ma Brags), 203. 

Gaal (/o. of) (Ni-ma Ses-rab), 222. 

Gial-sgan-thog, 212. 

riin-rgyud, 102. 

riin-ma pa (sect), 102. 


Sfian-grags bzan-po [Yagobhadra] 
see Naropa. ; 


T 
Ta-bo [monastery], 225. 
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Tif-ne-jin bzan-po’ 197. 

Ti-Sri, 248. 

gtan-chigs rig-pa, 128. 

Rte’u-ra, 245. 

rtog-ge-pa [tarkika], 222. 

Sten-lo’ see Chul-Khrims *byun- 
gnas, 


Bstan-pa ’jin-pa [Sananadhara] 179. 
TH 


Thig-le bum-pa [Tilakakalaga] or 
[Bindukalaga], 231-233. 


D 


Dags-po dban-rgyal, 204. 

Dad-pa (i) ges-rab (of Mar-thun), 
203. 

Dam-chos *jin, 

Dam-pa Safis-rgyas [Paramabud- 
dha] (the vajracarya), 167, 170, 
172, 173, 195. 

Dar-ma gra; 

Dul-ba’i th: 

Dus-’khor- 
186, 


8s (lo. of Giian), 202, 

a [Vinitadeya], 66-68. 
ba (Kalacakrapaday, 153, 
Sdug-stial zi-by i 

3 ved, See zi-by 
dulba bint ine © zi-byed. 


US-Zabs-pa chun-ba [Kalacakrapa- 
la the young], 186, 
Sab tar dmar-po, 16. 

e-| ba 18 

es dga’-ba (Sankarananda}, 
mdo-sde, 101. 
Mdo-sde’bar, 234. 
mdo-lugs, 138.” 
Rdo-rje rgya} 

-m, 

Rdorig pal chan, 252, 


246, 
Rdo~zog [Taxilay, 84, 


N 


oe (Ses-rab Teyal- 
Nam-mkha’ brtan-pa, 258, 
Nam-mkha’ bza, “po, 258, 
Nam-mkha’i shin-po, 178, 
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Nor (monastery of), 242. 

Gnubs, 248. ; 

Rnam-rgyal rdo-rje, 256. 

Rnam-par rgyal-ba’i Zin, [Vijayak- 
setra], 210. 


P 


Pa-chab-lo, ses Ni-ma grags, 

Pa-chab sgom-pa, 212. 

Pa-chab rom-po, 234. 

Pa-chab (/o. of), see Ni-ma grags, 

Pad-ma dkar-po, 15, 149, 162, 163, 
185, 222. 

Pad-ma than yig (The Dict of 
Padma), 37, 108-110. 

Padma’byun-gnas dbyais, 108. 

Padma *byuns-gnas (zabs) 
[Padmasambhava (pada)], 110. 

Pindo-pa or Pito-pa (Bidopa, 
Vitopa) [Paindapatika] 
—Bsod-siioms-pa. 

Pu-’rans, 32, 161, 233. 

Pyi-dar, 161. 


D 


Dpag-bsom ljon-bzan, passim, 

Dpa’-bo rdo-rje, see Viravajra. 

Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje (/o. of Lha-lun), 
97. 

Dpal-gyi-rdo-rje_ (name of the mur- 
derer of Glaa dar-ma), 

Dpal-gyi bzan-po [Sribhadra], 188. 

Dpal-gyi-sen-ge, 108. 

Dpal-gyi-Ihun-po, 100, 101. 

Dpal-’byor, 101. 

Dpal-mo, see [Laksmi]. 

Dpal-breegs (/o.), 100-103, 250. 

Dpal Zla-ba kun-dga’ mgon-po, 
120. 

Dpal Samkarabhadra, 120, 

Dpal Seii-ge go cha, 120. 

Dpal Gsan-ba’j chan-can, 120, 

Dpal ’od-byed or Dpal *od-mjad, 
120. 

Dpal Abhinavaguptaratna, 120. 

Dpal Utpala mgon-po, 120, 
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PH 


Pham-mthij-po, 185. 

*Phags-pa ges-rab (lo-ca-ba of Zans~ 
dkar), 123, 203, 211, 213-217, 
221, 225, 228, 231. 

‘Phags-pa Iha [Aryadeva] 
che’i rgyal po), 206. 

*Phan-yul, 212. 


(Kha- 


B 


Bu-ston (rin-po-che), 256, and 
Passim. 

Bon-po, passim. 

Bzan-po [Bhadra]—Siiryaketu. 

Byaii-chub dge-mjes, 251. 

Byan-chub-dpal, 246. 

Byan-chub ree-mo, 258. 

Byari-chub bzan-po [Bodhibhadra], 
184-188. 

Byari-chub ‘od (king of western 
Tibet), 195, 197> 230. 

Byan-chub ges-rab (of Man-’or), 
204. 

Byams-chos, the doctrine of Mai- 
treya, 218. 

Byams-’pa’i dpal, 12, 245, 248-251. 
u-za, 33, 106. 

Pigiares grags’pa (lo. of Mal-gyo), 
73, 232. 

Blo-gros rgyal-mchan dpal bzan po, 
252. 

Blo-gros siin-po, 226. 

Blo-gros brtan-pa, 255. 

Blo-Idan ges-rab, 203, 211-216, 218, 
220, 227, 229, 230, 231. 

pbai-phyug-lde, 211, 230. 

dou-can and dbu-med (characters), 
44, 45. 

Dbus, 43, 203, 231. 

*bro (measurement), 44, 

“Bro (/o. of), sce Ses-rab grags-’pa. 

sbyor, sbyotr-ba, 166, 173, 


M 


Ma-ru, 44. 
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Man-sron man-bean, 270. 

Mar-thun-lo, see Dad-pa Ses-rab. 

Mar-pa, 168, 180, 183, 184, 195, 
210, 214-217, 220, 230. 

Mar-yul, 32, 111, 161. 

Mal (-gyo), 73, 232. 

Mi-la ras-pa, 183. 

Mu-ne bean-po, 270. 

Me-tog brcegs-pa {Phullahari], 177. 

Myaa-ro bkra-sis [vihdra], 252. 

Myu-gu-sna, 212. 

Dmar-po [Prajiiagupta], 113, 165, 
172-174, 179. 

Rma-bya byati-chub ye-ses, 235. 

Rma-lo, see Chos-*bar. 


c 


Cof-kha-pa, 220, 245. 

Gcan, 43, 231. 
Gcean-rgyan-mkhar, 212. 
Bcan-lo, see Kha-bo-che, 
Rea-bgad-pa [Nadapada], 175. 
Ree-Ide, 203, 211, 221, 230. 
Brcon-’grus gzon-nu, 213. 


CH 


Chul-khrims rgyal-pa, 232. 
Chul-khrims *byun-gnas sbas-pa 
(the Jo. of Sten), 211, 214, 240. 
Chul-khrims gzon-nu, 217. 
Chul-khrims ges-rab, 211. 
Chul-dge rin-chen (/o.), 188. 


Zz 


Zan-zun, 33, 43, 106, 161, 189. 

Zi-ba’od (king of western Tibet), 
221, 230. 

zi-byed (system of the Mantranaya), 
147, 166, 170, 172, 196. 

Gzan-la phan-pa bzaf-po [Parahi- 
tabhadra], 227, 228. 

Gzan-la phan-pa’i dbyans dgon-pa- 


pa [Parahitaghosa 
a sa Araneakal, 


Gzon-du mchog, 211, 218, 228, 
Gzon-nu dpal, 16 and passim, 
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Gzon-nu ’od, 217. 
Gzon-nu ges-rab, 235, 236, 


Zz 
Za-hor, 97, 99, 
Zans-dkar (lo. Of) see ’Phags- 


Da ges- 
rab. 
Zun-"jug [Yuganaddha}, 80. 
Zar-chu-ba, 165, 
Zo-ji-la, 29, 
Zila-ba (Turkish king “Moon”) see 


Aibek. 
Zia-ba grags-pa, 199, 
Zla-ba Mgon. 


“po [Somanatha], 
198-200, 
Zila-ba’j ’od-zey (Of Gyi-j 
185, 187, eet Se 


Gzuns-’das, 102. 
Bzan-po [Bhadra], 198, 
Bzan-yul, 199, 


*od-Ide, 195, 
"od Zer-ba, 185, 
od-gsql (abhasvara), 80. 


Y 
Ya-gad ( vihdra) 
» 234, 
Jan-lag drug-gi bf 
sea iat mal "byoy lsadariga- 
Yar~"klurs, 213, 
Yar-kluas-1 
; MS+lo (grass-pa Tgyal-mchan) 
Ye-ses-sde, 99-105, 233, 250, 
Ye-ges-od (king of Western Tibet), 
102, 149, 161, 195, 196. : 
Ye-ses Seige, see Uignasimha] 
Ye-Ses bzaii-po Usanabhadra] 189 


R 

Ra-mo-che (monaster o| 

Ran-byun Jha Ina rel on 
Rab-mchog dpal bzani-po, 250. , 
Rab-zi-bées-gjjen, 221,226, 
Ral-pa can, 19, 99, 102, 
Ri-bo ree-Iha (Ou-t-ai shan), 208, 
Ri-po chen-po Spos-kyi nad Idani-ba 


105, 116, 271, 
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[Gandhamadana mahagirij, 233. 
Rig-pa sen-ge [Vidyasimha], 65. 
rits, 44, 

[Rin-chen] (Rificana), 254, 
Rin-chen grags, see Ratnakirti, 
Rin-chen-rdo-rje, see Ratnavajra, 
Rin-chen bzan-po, 10, 15, 73, 148, 

149, 163, 165, 167-170, 188, 199. 

195, 198, 203, 212-214, 225, 233, 

246. 

Rin-chen sbas-pa [Ratnaguptaviha- 

ra], 210. 
rim-Ina (paficakrama), 80, 

Ru-bzi, 231. 


L 


Las-chen Kun-rgyal-ba, 173, 

Li (Khotan), 46, 99. 

Li-byin, 44, 46, 47, 97. 

lus-ben [kayavisuddhi), 80. 

Pa, 90, 92, 94, 95. 

Legs-pa’i ges-rab, 162, 211, 213, 225, 

lo-ca-ba, passim. 

Lo-chun, ‘‘Little translator”, 
see Legs-pa’i Ses-rab, 

Lo-chen, ‘‘Great translator (title 
given to Rin-chen bzan-po and 
to Blo-Idan Ses-rab), 

Lo-ston-pa, 32. 

Lo-dri mkhan-po, see Padma 
*byun-gnas. 


§ 


Sar-ba-pa, 212, 234, 

Sa-kya blo-gross, 10, 18, 194, 196, 
197, 

Sa-kya~od, 242. 

Sa-kya ye-Ses, 169, 170. 

Sa-kya-bses-giien, 221, 226, 

Sam-thabs dmar-po (the Red Mas- 
ter), see Dmar po. 

Ses-phyin, 101. 

Ses-rab grags-pa (lo. of *Bro), 198, 
199, 242. 

Ses-rab rgyal-mchan, 228. 

Ses-rab seri-ge, 256. 
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Ss 


Sa-skya [Pandubhiimi], 245, 252, 
255, 257. 

Sa-skya-pa (sect), 16, 167, 173. 

Sa-skya pan-chen (Kun-dga’ rgyal- 
mchan), 248. 

Sans-rgyas rgya-mcho, 15. 

Sans-rgyas ye-ges [Buddhajilana] 
178, 


sad-mi mi-bdun, 99. 

Sum-pa mkhan-po ye-ses dpal-’byor 
15, 81. 

Sen-ge [Simha], 46. 

Sen-ge rgyal-mchan, 218. 

Sen-ge-sgra [Simhanada], 44, 46. 

Sef-ge bzaii-po [Simhabhadra] or 
[Haribhadra], 12, 82. 

sems-dben [cittavisuddhi], 80. 

So-ra glin, 184. 

Srin-po-ri, 220. 

Sru-pa rdo-rje rgyal-po, 189. 

Sroi-ne (Sron-de), 162, 274. 

Srof-bcan sgam-po, 21, 27, 44, 46, 
47, 50, 77, 96, 223, 235, 270. 

gsan-ba *dus-pa’i skor [guhyasamda- 
jacakra). 

Gsan-ba ges-rab, 172. 

gsan-dban, 166. 

gsati-mchan (‘‘secret name’’), 149, 

gsal-byed, 44. 

Bsam-yas, 92, 98, 108, 161, 170, 212. 

Bsod-snoms-pa [Paindapatika] or 
Pindopa or Pito-pa or Bido-pa, 
12, 186. 

Bsod-nams rgyal-mchan (same to 
the next one ?), 188. 
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Bsod-nams ’od-zer-ba, 153, 185. 
LH 


Lha-rje Zur-chui-ba, or Zur-chun- 
ba, 165. 

Lha-lde, king of Western Tibet, 195, 
196. 

tha-bla-ma [deveguru], title of Ye- 
ges’ od and of Byan-chub ’od, 
161, 195. 

Lha-mo ri’i sras-mo [Deviparvati], 
120. 

Lha-rig-pa [Devavidyakara], 65. 

Lha-lun, 47, 97. 

Lha-sa, 44, 97, 208, 211, 212, 231- 
233, 235. 

Lha-sen-ge [Devasimha], 65. 

Lha’i rig-pa-sen-geo [Devavitsimha], 
44. 


A 


A-nu (father of 
bhota), 44. 
ar-cho ban-de bco-brgyad, ‘the 18 

brigand monks”, 174. 


*Thon-mi Sam- 


U 


U-rgyan, 35, 36, 172, 176. 
U-rgyan-pa, 109. 


oO 
O-rgyan, see U-rgyan-pa. 


On-po, 255. 
O-dya-na-pa, see U-rgyan-pa, 
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A 


*Abdallah ibn-Salim, 72. 
Abul Fadl, 253. 
Afghanistan, 155, 

Aibek, cf, Qutb-ud-Din, 243, 
Ain-i-Akbari, 253. 

Akhnur, 41, 60, 
*Ala-ud-Din, 24. 

Alp-tagin, 155, 

‘mou-daria, 53, 
Annals of Lad 


lakh, 16, 44, 
99, 254, 46, 97, 


Assam, 33, 35, 36, 


B 


Bacot (Jacques), 
Bactrian, 49, 
Badakhshan, 254, 
Bagchi (P, Ch,), 3: 
Baghdad, 22.” 5, 79, 95. 


Bakhsalj (manuse ipt 
Balkach (lake), ea of 48: 
Balti, 43, 


Baltistan, 28, 50. 
Banahil, 29, 30, 
Banerji (R.D.), 25. 
Bareau (André), 67, 
Beas, 2, 31. 

Beckh (H), 15, 258, 
Belutchistan, 49. 
Benaras, 23. 


Bengal, XIII, 23, 101, 110, 159, 164, 


99, 177, 180, 


Benveniste (E), 52, 84. 

Bhagalpur, 20, 83. 

Bharauch, 49. 

Bhattacharyya (Benoytosh), 75, 79, 
89, 91, 132, 133, 138, 143. 

Bhutan, 33. 

Bihar, XV, 

Blue-Annals, 16 and passim 
al-Biruni, 23, 28, 51, 59, 84, 89, 
94, 121. 

Blonay (Godefroy de), 72, 74, 76. 

Bihler (George), 51 

Bukhara, 51, 53. 

Bundelkhand, 58. 

Burma, 244. 

Burnouf (Eugene), 86, 113, 114, 131, 
134, 136. 

Bodh-gaya, 169. 

Bon-po, 33, 98, 112, 116, 144, 163, 
165, 


c 


Carelli (Mario), 150, 182. 

Ceylon, XIII, 23, 145. 

Chamba, 31. 

Chan-si, 231, 235, 

Chavannes (Edouard), 50, 56. 

Chitral, 29, 34, 51. 

Cinab, 30. 

Coedés (Georges), 55, 71, 124. 

Conze (Edouard), 82, 83, 224, 233, 
242. 
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Cordier (Palmyr), 83, 89, 95, 125, 
151, 177, 186, 196, 208, 209, 223, 
252. 

Csoma de Kérés (Sandor), 15, 152. 

Cunningham, 31, 59. 


D 


Daihak (Fort), 85. 

Daji (Bhau), 39. 

Dal (lake), 60, 86, 178. 

Dards, Dardistan, 33, 43, 205. 
Das (Sarat Candra), 8, 15, 129. 
Datt (Nalinaksha), 264. 
Dauvillier (J.), 96. 
Dawasamlup (Kazi), 92. 
Demie€ville (P), 2, 4, 52, 99. 
Duchesne-Guillemin (J.), 3. 


E 


Eliade (Mircea), 95, 180. 
Enga (Teramoto), 67. 
Evans Wentz (W.Y.), 107. 


F 


Fabri (C.L.), 41, 59, 60. 
Facenna (D.), 34. 
Fa-hien, 34, 207. 
Feer (Léon), 15. 
Ferghan (the), 51. 
Filliozat (Jean), 6, 46, 72, 87, 129, 
132, 133, 143. 
Finot (Louis), 63, 80, 262. 
Firdausi, 23. 
Fondukistan, 41, 60. 
Foucher (Alfred), 6, 131. 
Francke (A.H.), 97, 225. 
Frauwallner (Erich), 17. 
Fujishima (Ryauon), 62. 


G 


Gandhola (mount), 75. 
Ganges, 176. 

Ghazni, 23, 156. 

Ghor, ghourids, 23, 243. 
Ghosh (J. C.), 25. 


Gilgit, 2, 29, 33, 45, 51, 96. 

Gnoli (R.), 35 

Goetz (H.), 61, 118, 163, 

Gopalpur, 46. 

Grousset (René), XIV. 

Griinwedel (Albrecht), 89, 106, 107, 
112, 175, 176. 

Guenther (H.V.), 133, 160, 175, 178, 
181. 

Gujerat, 55. 


Hakim, 49. 

al-Hallaj, 119. 

Hambis (L.), 253. 

Harvan, 10, 42, 60, 61, 86. 

Hephtalits (Hunas), XIII, 5, 22. 

Hindou-kouch, 51. 

Hiouan-ts’ang (Hiuan-tsang, Yuan- 
chwang, Hiuan-tchouang), XIII, 
XIV, 5, 21, 28, 34, 39, 43, 48, 49, 
56, 61, 62, 63, 65, 80, 141, 259. 

Hiouan-tsong, 50. 

History of the 84 magicians, 17, 176, 
179. 

Hoang-ho, 208, 235. 

Hodgson, 6. 

HoGi-li, 39, 42. 

Hoffmann (Helmut), 15, 106. 

Ho-shang [Ha-san-mahadeba], 47, 
97. 


I 


Tran-Iranians, 52, 106. 
Islam, 22, 106, 107. 


J 


Jammu, 41, 60. 
Johnston (E.H.), 218. 
Jung (E.G.), 181. 


K 


Kagan, 50. 
Kak (Ram Chandra), 58, 86. 
Kalasan (Chandi), 71. 
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Kanauj, 20, 22, 23, 54, 272. 
‘Kangra, 31. 
Kan-sou, 4, 96. 
Kapisa, 34, 49, 
Karachar, 49, 
Karakoram, 29, 43, 49. 
Kartir, 3. 
Kachgar, 3, 49, 52. 
Kao-Sien-tche, 51. 
Katun, 57. 
Kern, 7. 
Khalimpur, 20, 83. 
Khotan, 29, 46, 49, 97. 
Ki-pin, 3. 
Kira (tribe), 93. 
Koutcha, Koutchean, 3, 45, 49. 
Kulu, 31. 


L 


Ladakh, 29, 32, 43, 111, 161. 
Lahore, 23, 158, 244. 
Lari, 225. 
Lalou (Marcelle), 15, 82, 170, 223. 
a, Passim, 

motte (Etienne), 141, 
Laufer, 106, 107. 
La Tare Poussin (Louis de), XV, 

ee a + 68, 80, 86, 130, 131, 
Tawictiog 177, 

evi (Sylvain) XIV, 

64,85, 95, a9? 2,5, 35, 47, 48, 
li, 40. ; 
Liebich (B.), 48 


M 
Mac Donald i 
magupat, 3, Mlane), Le 
Majumdar (R.C.), 25. 
Mahmud of of Ghaz, ' 
242, 243. 
Maissur, 155. 
Malik Kafar, 24, 
Malva, 64, 93. 
Manasarovar (lake), 32, 
Manicheism, 96, 106, 107. 
Massignon (Louis), 119. 


ni, 23, 156, 157, 
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May, 212. 

Mazdeism, 52, 107. 

Meyer (Henriette), 70. 

Minayeff or Minaef, 48, 82. 

Mine Of precious stones, 17. 

Mitra (R.L.), 25, 26. 

Monghir, 177. 

Mongka, 252. 

Mongols, 51. 

Mohammed of Ghor, 

Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar, XV, 
244, 

Muhammad ibn al-Qasim, 22. 

Muizz-ud-Din, 243. 

Multan, 22. 


N 


Nagarjunikonda, 85. 
Nankin, 4. 

Nagqs-i-Rustam, 3. 

Nathism, 95. 

Neguder, 254, 
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